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OUR UNSYMMETRICAL ORGANIZATION. 


IN order to gather more accurate conceptions as to the growth 
of the University, the following table was compiled, showing the 
gifts of money to Harvard College from 1868 to 1896, which 
period comprises twenty-eight complete College years. The head- 
ings “ Capital” and “ Income” include —the former, “ Gifts to 
form new funds, or increase old ones ;” the latter, “ Gifts for 
immediate use.” Two further preliminary explanations are neces- 
sary. First, the “gifts” tabulated include only cash and prop- 
erty converted into cash or kept as an investment of University 
funds. Secondly, the tabulation does not include the following 
items: The value of buildings given to the University, the money 
for building which never came into the possession of the Univer- 
sity, such as Memorial Hall, Peabody Museum Building, part of 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy Building, the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, Thayer Hall, Weld Hall, Matthews Hall, etc., and 
the value of certain lands and of many other gifts, not made in 
money. With these preliminary explanations, the tabulation may 
be accepted as officially verified, and is presumably absolutely 
exact. 

It will be found that the average yearly amount for the period 
covered by the table is very nearly $280,000. If we add the 
value of the new buildings mentioned above, it may be stated that 
the University has received in round numbers $330,000 a year for 
the past twenty-eight years. The reader is requested to bear this 
amount in mind, for the sake of a comparison to be made below. 
The exact data may be added. The value of the buildings given 
the University has been officially estimated at $1,300,000, and to 
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Our Unsymmetrical Organization. 
GIFTS TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1868-96. 




















Capital. Income. Total. 

1868-69 . $31,500.00 $1,000.00 $32,500.00 
1869-70 . 118,390.00 4,247.28 122,637.28 
1870-71 . 17,000.00 34,744.70 51,744.70 
1871-72. 108,768.11 14,430.00 123,198.11 
1872-73 . 270,275.58 18,850.00 289,125.58 
1873-74 . 106,356.19 6,183.95 112,540.14 
1874-75 . 254,077.60 5,700.00 259,777.60 
1875-76 . 209,050.99 5,040.00 214,090.99 
1876-77 . 212,483.07 5,492.59 217,975.66 
1877-78 . | 26,257.09 4,450.00 30,707.09 
1878-79 . | 271,539.20 17,095.00 288,634.20 
1879-80 . | 188,613.76 69,417.17 208,030.93 
1880-81 . | 163,242.44 182,719.08 345,961.47 
1881-82 . 186,503.87 157,099.68 343,603.55 
1882-83 . | 243,588.54 63,089.61 806,678.15 
1883-84 . | 258,438.90 81,346.29 339,785.19 
1884-85 . 127,917.98 18,034.64 145,952.62 
1885-86. . . . . | 214,902.56 44,483.21 259,385.77 
1886-87. . . . . | 987,551.14 36,024.59 | 1,023,575.73 
1887-88. . . . . | 380,180.09 254,524.00 584,704.18 
1888-89. . . . . | 145,715.59 128,221.15 268,936.74 
1889-90. . . . . | 277,282.03 162,225.49 439,507.52 
1890-91. . . . . | 100,811.14 64,928.75 165,239.89 
1891-92. . . . . | 440,369.38 76,162.82 516,532.20 
1892-98. . . . . | 815,689.44 235,446.66 551,136.10 
1893-94. . . . . | 129,044.10 53,846.22 182,890.32 
1894-95. . . . . 131,910.66 39,149.96 171,060.62 
1895-96. . . .. 197,615.65 46,175.40 243,791.05 
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this must be added $70,000 for land, the money for which did not 
come into the Treasurer’s possession. The total is thus brought to 
$9,209,703.38, one twenty-eighth part of which is $328,918. 

The following comparisons are instructive : — 


Invested Capital. Total Income. 
1868-69... . . . . . . «$1,754,147.47 $212,388.34 
1895-96. . . . ... . . 8,526,813.67 1,140,022.25 


It thus appears that the permanent funds have increased about 
five fold, but the income has increased five and one half fold. Yet 
the average rate of interest on the University Funds has fallen 
from 7.59 per cent. in 1870-75 to 4.73 per cent. in 1895-96. 
We thus learn that, though the increase of University property 
has been enormous, a larger proportion of the income is derived 
from tuition-fees than formerly. In other words, the efficiency 
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of the College administration has progressed very rapidly, so that 
the share of the expense of educating each student to be borne by 
the endowment has lessened. Or, yet in other words, the rate of 
educational interest on the endowment has increased during the 
very period, while the rate of financial interest has shrunk almost 
half. It may be doubted whether a more striking index of the 
significance in Harvard history of President Eliot’s administration 
can be found. There are certainly many persons, even among 
Harvard graduates, who do not realize that the wonderful mate- 
rial development of the University during the last quarter cen- 
tury has been accomplished by a much more rapid development 
in its educational power. 

The total number of students in the University in 1868-69 was 
1,048, of whom 514 were professional and graduate students, and 
529 were undergraduates in Harvard College. That year, for the 
first time, there were included among the students of the Uni- 
versity, students of the Episcopal Theological School, who really 
had no connection whatever with the University. They are, 
therefore, omitted. After a few years they were dropped from the 
University Catalogue. The total number of students in 1896-97 
is 8,674, an increase of a little over three and one half fold in 
twenty-eight years. 

If one examines the University to-day, an impartial mind can- 
not fail to be struck by its asymmetrical development, particularly 
in regard to financial resources. There are two striking facts: 
jirst, that the endowments have come principally to the branches 
of the University at Cambridge ; secondly, that among the Cam- 
bridge departments there are two which far exceed any others in 
the extent of the gifts made to them. First, as to the general en- 
dowment: The total invested funds of the University in 1895-96 
were $8,526,813.67, of which $462,712.48 belonged to the Medi- 
cal, Dental, and Veterinary Schools — about one eighteenth. In 
the same year there were 3,600 students in the University, and 
688 in the three Medical Departments mentioned, or nearly one 
fifth. In 1896-97 the whole number of students is 3,674; in the 
Medical Departments, 737: one fifth of the whole number would 
be 735. We have then the striking contrast of one fifth of the 
students aided by only one eighteenth of the endowment. The 
contrast would be much greater if the value of the buildings was 
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included in the reckoning. Still more clearly does the dispropor- 
tion between men and means on the Medical side appear, if we 
consider the numbers of graduates. By the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue of 1895 it is recorded that the total number of living gradu- 
ates was 10,194; but 2,450 was the number of graduates from the 
Medical Departments, much more than one fourth, yet the endow- 
ment remains one eighteenth. Secondly, as to the two favored 
departments, the Astronomical Observatory and the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy: they both have a permanent equipment 
representing several hundreds of thousands of dollars, and their 
permanent endowments are large; for the Observatory, $784,- 
573.73 ; for the Museum, $586,718.42 (both 1895-96). No one 
who is informed as to the wise application of these funds can 
question their great utility, nor have any other wish than that 
they should be further increased. A great university, however, 
should be all-sided and symmetrical, and those departments of a 
university which are least advanced in their growth necessarily 
claim assistance most pressingly. It is a wise policy to attend 
first to the weakest parts. Symmetrical strength is the true uni- 
versity ideal. 

A university naturally breaks up into departments, each de- 
partment representing a natural division of studies. We have 
now reached through experience the knowledge that the division 
into departments is essential and fundamental, the division into 
schools is accessory and for administrative convenience, and, 
though inherited from our honored past, cannot be admitted as 
essential. “Department,” in the present sense, is necessarily a 
somewhat vague term, but will be understood probably sufficiently 
well through current usage. 

A “department” is the unit of university organization. Re- 
duced to its minimum dimensions, a “department” must com- 
prise at least one professor, who requires at least one experienced 
helper or instructor, and several assistants; it must also be fur- 
nished with a building containing work rooms and lecture halls, 
and with teaching appliances, be they books, collections, or appara- 
tus; there must be several servants, and accommodations for 300 
to 400 students, who must be enabled to carry on both elementary 
and advanced work. The minimum amount for which such a 
department can be organized is certainly not less than $300,000. 
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For a fair presentation of the conditions it must be added that 
the instruction given to the students in the Medical, Dental, and 
Veterinary Schools is of the most costly kind. The instruction 
is based exclusively on laboratory and clinical work ; the lectures 
are purely accessory. Each student has to perform personally 
his own laboratory and clinical work, and we have learned from 
experience that twelve students is the maximum number which, 
on the average, one teacher can supervise satisfactorily at one 
time. There are no courses, such as are numerous in the Aca- 
demic and Graduate Schools, which can be effectively given to 
100, or 200, or even 300 students at once by a single man. 
According to recent tables, out of some 23,000 hours of College 
instruction, scarcely 11 per cent. involve laboratory methods ; 
89 per cent. can be given to large classes. Just the reverse is 
true of the Medical courses, for they are almost wholly impossible 
for large classes. In brief, it lies in the unalterable nature of the 
subjects taught, that the Medical Schools need, in proportion to 
their numbers of students, very much larger resources than do 
any of the Schools of the University at Cambridge, whereas, as 
we have seen, their actual resources are much smaller. 

The data presented render it practicable to estimate the extent 
of certain needs of the three Schools, Medical, Dental, and Vet- 
erinary. There are at least seven Departments common to these 
Schools, all engaged in teaching the various sciences on which all 
branches of Medical Practice are founded. The Departments 
are: 1. Anatomy (human and comparative). 2. Physiology. 
3. Histology and Embryology. 4. Pathology. 5. Bacteriology. 
6. Pharmacology. 17. Hygiene. 

Each of the seven departments needs to be organized on the 
minimum basis of $300,000, making in all an endowment of 
$2,100,000. This sum is needed at once, in addition to funds in 
hand, for the proper establishment of the Medical Sciences on a 
university scale. We see elsewhere in this country, and in all the 
leading universities of Europe, the establishment of corresponding 
laboratories on a scale often far more liberal than that here indi- 
cated. 

There can be little question that Harvard will achieve this re- 
sult. If gifts should continue only at the same average as during 
the past twenty-eight years, and if all the gifts went to the three 
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Medical Schools, it would require barely more than six years to 
complete the required amount, and six years is a very short time 
in the history of a university. We may draw further encourage- 
ment from other aspects of our recent history, and especially from 
the frequency with which those needs of the University, which 
from time to time appeared most urgent, have in one way and 
another been met by private generosity. We have another ele- 
ment of strength in our President, who has labored to advance 
the University, not according to an abstract ideal, but in the more 
statesman-like way, which directs effort to whatever development 
is attainable. If it is true, as here maintained, that the greatest 
possibility of progress at present open to the University is in 
strengthening the Medical side, we may be sure that our Presi- 
dent will not fail us. 

Assuming the plans indicated to have become the accepted pol- 
icy of Harvard, there would still remain a question of University 
organization to be settled. This is of the first importance, and 
it has been already raised by our President: Shall the Medical, 
Dental, and Veterinary Schools remain entirely separate organiza- 
tions, or shall they be subjected to administrative consolidation ? 
This question has been twice posed before the Medical Faculty, 
and the consolidation has been publicly advocated by the Presi- 
dent in his last Annual Report (for 1895-96, p. 28). The plan 
of consolidation has been applied to the College, Graduate and 
Scientific Schools ; substantial advantages have resulted ; experi- 
ence within the University favors consolidation. As regards the 
three Schools in Boston, it is evident that by uniting their efforts 
and resources the chance of developing the necessary scientific 
laboratories will be much increased, whereas if they remain sepa- 
rate they will become more and more rivals for public favor, with 
the inevitable consequence of a great loss of public support. 
Does not sound judgment favor consolidation ? 

Conclusions. It has been shown: First, that Harvard University 
has received annually during the past twenty-eight years in round 
numbers $330,000. Secondly, that the educational efficiency of the 
University has increased faster than its endowment. Thirdly, that 
the three Schools, Medical, Dental, and Veterinary, comprise one 
fifth of the students, have furnished one fourth of the graduates, 


1 See the Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1897, p. 369. 
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and have received one eighteenth of the endowment. Fourthly, 
that the minimum adequate endowment for a single department 
is $300,000. Fifthly, that there are seven scientific departments, 
in which the Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Schools have a com- 
mon interest, which need immediate endowment. Sixthly, that 
if the gifts continue as heretofore, six years would suffice to fur- 
nish the required amount. Seventhly, that there are reasons for 
believing that the development of the seven departments men- 
tioned would be facilitated by the consolidation of the Medical, 
Dental, and Veterinary Schools under a single Faculty. 
Charles Sedgwick Minot, p ’78. 





THE CHOICE OF OVERSEERS. 


THE body of the alumni has a certain distinct interest in the 
constitution of the Board of Overseers. This board is one of the 
governing powers of the University. Whatever questions have 
arisen in the course of its history as to the respective powers of 
the two bodies — to it the Corporation is made “responsible.” It 
is the only body through which the alumni can affect the adminis- 
tration of the University. Established in 1642, it is older than 
the Corporation. It has had a continuous existence, — however 
ehanged in its composition in the course of years by the Consti- 
tution of 1780, the Act of 1810 (repealed in 1812 and reénacted 
in 1814), of 1834, of 1851, of 1865, and of 1880. 

It has undergone changes also in the modes of appointment or 
election, each a reflex of the times. The present system was 
established by the Act of 1865, modified by that of 1889. Except- 
ing the President and the Treasurer, there are now no members 
of the Board ex officio. Magistrates and Council and Senate no 
longer have their accidental voice in it, — the connection between 
College and State is happily severed, — and the Church has lost 
its right of official representation. All lies now in the hands of 
the alumni. The freedom of choice is absolutely unlimited, save 
as affected by methods of nomination and election. 

The present methods in general are too well known to need 
more than a reference. Comments, criticisms, and suggestions, 
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however, are periodically made, and questions raised from time to 
time. Possibly then anything, however slight, which shall bring 
out the practical workings and results, or some of the less con- 
sidered features, or suggest a thought, may not be out of place. 
The election, as all know, is by personal vote on Commence- 
ment Day. The “official ballot” contains twice as many names 
as there are vacancies to be filled, together with any names upon 
“nomination papers.” All nominations, except the last men- 
tioned, are made by the “ post-office vote” of the electors. For 
this purpose a committee is required by a vote of the Alumni 
Association “to suggest to the electors names for nomination to 
the Board of Overseers, in number equal to three times the num- 
ber of vacancies to be filled, in addition to the names of the out- 
going Overseers eligible for reélection, and to circulate them by 
mail among the electors.” This suggesting committee of nine is 
appointed by the Association, three annually for three years and 
three retiring. This is the machinery of nomination and election. 
Various methods have been used by this committee in trying to 
frame a satisfactory list. For the last two or three years each 
member has been required to submit a list of 20 names, giving a 
possible total of 180, practically less, however, from failure of lists 
and the occurrence of the same name upon more than one. Names 
suggested from outside in response to the newspaper invitations 
are added. From the entire list thus made up each member then 
selects and sends in 30 names. A tentative list, subject to any 
subsequent additions, is thus obtained, made up by individual 
judgment, deliberately and independently, without discussion or 
comparison of views or conflicts of opinion. The committee, on 
meeting, canvass this tentative list, and adopt a final list to be 
submitted to the electors. Incidentally it may be said that one 
of the most serious difficulties encountered is the unwillingness of 
persons to allow the use of their names as candidates; and in 
consequence the list as finally submitted sometimes represents 
only to a limited extent the original selection. One year will 
illustrate the working of the system. In 1896 the first lists sent 
in by the different members of the committee gave 82 names. A 
few additional names were received from outside. The tentative 
list when made up numbered 79, the names thereon having re- 
ceived from one to seven votes each. Out of this a final list of 
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18, the requisite number, was framed, with a supplemental list for 
filling vacancies. 

There may be some interest, perhaps, in the following figures, 
which give, for the last few years, the years of graduation by 
decades and the number of persons therein: (1st) On the list 
first made up and considered by the committee; (2d) On the list 
submitted to the electors; (8d) On the list adopted and nomi- 
nated by the electors by the “ post-office vote” ; (4th) On the list 
elected on Commencement Day ; all being exclusive of the outgo- 
ing Overseers eligible for reélection. The figures are suggestive 
on several points. 





1896. 
a. .2.2:.4 123 4 
30-39... 1 00 O 70-79...19 8 1 0O 
aes OO 2 tT & *80-"89...10 2 2 0O 
0-59... 18 2 0 1 (Nom. paper) | Non-grad. 2 0 0 O 
60-69... 28 10 3 O ee teh, 
9 18 7 2 

1895. 
30-389... - 0 0 O 7070... = 8 2 1 
40-49... - 1 1 O 90-89... - 1 1 1 
0-59... - 5 38 1 Non-grad. - 1 0 O 
60-69... - 7 2 O —- - - 
18 9 38 

1894. 
30-389... - 0 0 O WO 0.,; - & 8. g 
40-49... - 1 1 O 0-89... - 0 0 O 
50-59... - 6 1 O Non-grad. - 1 0 O 
60-69... - 6 4 1 —_- - 
18 9 8 

1893. 
30-39... - 0 O O “079... - 6 8 1 
40-49... - 0 O O 80-89... - 2 1 O 
50-59... - 2 1 #1 Non-grad. - 0 0 O 
60-69... - 8 3 0 —-- - 
18 8 2 

1892. 
30-39... - 0 0 0 70-79... - 8 1 O 
40-49... - 0 O O 80-89... - 38 1 O 
50-59... -— 2 2 2(One, nom. paper)! Non-grad. - 1 0 O 
60-69... - 9 5 2 —- - - 
18 9 4 

1891. 

30-39... - 0 0 O "0-79... - 2 1 1 (Nom. paper) 

40-49... - 2 2 1 *80-"89... - 1 1 0 
5059... - 2 1 O Non-grad. - 1 0O 0 
60-69... -10 5 2 -_- —- - 
18 10 4 
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In each of these years the number of vacancies to be filled was 
six, five for the full term of six years and one for an unexpired 
term. The number of outgoing Overseers eligible for reélection 
was five in 1896, three in 1895, three in 1894, four in 18938, three 
in 1892, and two in 1891. No one of these failed of a renomina- 
tion, two only of a reélection, and the latter by a combination of 
circumstances. 

The results of these few years are but a confirmation of pre- 
vious and general experience. An outgoing eligible Overseer is 
sure of a renomination and almost equally so of a reélection, 
unless defeated by a new candidate on a nomination paper. A 
nomination paper usually elects its candidate. 

This narrows the probabilities both of nomination and election 
for the new candidates proposed each year. While it is made 
incumbent upon the committee to suggest three times as many 
names, exclusive of outgoing Overseers, as there are vacancies, 
only a few of this number stand any chance either of nomination 
or election. The number of real or rather practical vacancies in 
the years mentioned was in 1896 one, in 1895 three, in 1894 
three, in 1893 two, in 1892 three, and in 1891 four. Out of 
the eighteen new names suggested, consequently only from seven 
to ten had any likelihood of reaching the “ official ballot” of 
twelve names, and only from one to four of reaching an election. 

The result is natural. After standing for one or more years 
and failing of a nomination, or, if nominated, failing of an elec- 
tion, one is reluctant to allow the use of his name again. He 
feels that he is “not wanted,” that “the alumni prefer some- 
body else,” that he is “persona non grata,” that there is some 
objection to himself, personal, political, social, or what not; while 
the fact simply is that the real vacancies were only a fraction of 
the nominal vacancies, and that probably he was less widely 
known than some of the other candidates. In the post-office vote 
especially, national reputation counts for more than local reputa- 
tion ; and individual fitness is not always commensurate with indi- 
vidual distinction. 

Were the situation properly understood and rightly looked at, 
possibly this reluctance and delicacy might vanish. The grounds 
for it at all events are not well founded. One may well feel that 
such failure was in no wise a reproach ; that mention or nomina- 
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tion is in itself an honor, even if an empty one; that willingness 
to serve is but fidelity to the traditions of the College and loyalty 
to its call ; and the seeming sacrifice may have, at least, the meagre 
solace that “ they also serve who only stand and wait.” 

It is by no means intended to question the wisdom of the provi- 
sion as to eligibility. Quite the contrary. Though it has been 
sometimes suggested that if a year’s interval were required after 
every period of service, it would give greater latitude of choice, 
make it easier to get rid of an unsatisfactory or inefficient Over- 
seer, bring in fresh blood, and insure more direct responsibility to 
the alumni, the opposing considerations seem of greater weight, — 
the loss of continuity of service and of experience, and the risk of 
permanently losing valuable men. At all events, the existing rule 
so far has worked well. The conditions of eligibility were further 
extended a few years ago by the construction put upon the word 
“first” in section 7 of the Act of 1851, by several eminent law- 
yers of the Commonwealth. The conclusion then reached, though 
sometimes questioned, has been followed since. 

It is sometimes thought that the increased and increasing num- 
bers in the College classes will soon overshadow and outvote the 
earlier classes, and in no long time the whole control pass into the 
hands of the younger graduates. Without considering whether 
such a result would be an advantage or an injury to the Univer- 
sity, it is enough to say that such apprehension seems unfounded. 
Though the great increase in more recent years has not yet had 
time to show its full effect, results, so far at least, show the votes 
of the younger men to be usually in accord with those of the 
older; and that in devotion to the College, in a wise regard to 
its interests, and in intelligent judgment all stand together, even 
where difference of opinion might most naturally be expected. 
Again, it is said that in the nominations sufficient regard is not 
had to the younger men, and that they do not have a due repre- 
sentation on the Board. Examining the returns of the nomina- 
tions and elections, it is not difficult to see what principles govern 
the body of the alumni in their action. Young and old, they vote 
for men who have already made some decided mark in life, and 
occupy a determined and recognized position in the community. 
It has been so ever since the right to vote was given them in 
1865. There also seems a preference for men from thirty to 
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thirty-five years out of college, that is, the men in the vigor of 
life, maturity of powers, and most active in affairs, or most con- 
spicuous in the public eye. There may, besides, be the opinion 
that the older men have a greater weight in the Board from the 
natural self-assertion and force which go with years and expe- 
rience, and that the fewer ciphers in such a Board the better. 
As a body, the Overseers are in fact older than the Corporation, 
the latter averaging 31 years out of college and the former 36. 
Taken by classes, those elected in 1891 averaged forty years out, 
in 1892 forty-two, in 1893 thirty-two, in 1884 thirty-seven, in 
1895 twenty-seven, and in 1896 thirty-four. 

The Board, as now made up, contains representatives of the 
classes all along the line from seventeen years out of college to 
sixty. It represents the traditions and the spirit of the famous 
past of the College, as well as the ideas of the later years. The 
College has that in its past which it cannot afford to lose, and 
which has made its brilliant present possible. It does not neces- 
sarily follow because the College has changed so much in the last 
thirty years, and is in many ways so unlike the institution of even 
a few years ago, that only or even largely those who have been 
brought up under the changed conditions will be the wisest coun- 
selors or prove the best managers of the new University. The 
life of a college must be continuous, and independent of the fleet- 
ing conditions of any one period in its history. It has taken two 
centuries and more to make Harvard what it is to-day. 

The restriction in the Statute of 1810 confining representation 
upon the Board to “ inhabitants within the State” was removed 
by the Act of 1880. The wisdom of this change, for many and 
weighty reasons, cannot be doubted. But when, as is the case 
to-day, almost one third of the Board are from other States, and 
the regular or frequent attendance of such members can hardly 
be expected, certainly is not had, it becomes a question whether 
the efficiency of the Board is not thereby seriously impaired, and 
whether the due proportion is not somewhat overlooked and dis- 
turbed in the distribution. 

It has been suggested that the post-office vote should have a 
share in the election as well as in the nomination, and that candi- 
dates receiving a majority of that vote, or some fixed larger pro- 
portion, should be declared elected. This is in accordance with 
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the practice in some colleges. The arguments in favor have been 
presented with clearness and force. But there are strong consid- 
erations against such a revolutionary change. That vote has 
already a weighty influence. It controls the nominations and set- 
tles the names for the “ official ballot.” If it does not decide who 
shall be Overseers, it decides who shall not be. Were it allowed 
to elect, it would ordinarily leave nothing or little to the voters 
on Commencement Day. For obvious reasons, the latter, as a 
class, are better fitted for the final decision, as regards knowledge 
of the existing demands and interests of the University, the imme- 
diate situation, and the fitness of the candidates. The fact of 
attendance is in itself no slight measure of the degree of interest 
in the College. There is less danger of combinations, however 
slight such danger may be. An election by open ballot is always 
the most satisfactory. 

The number of ballots sent out by the committee to the elec- 
tors is between 5,000 and 6,000; the number of ballots returned 
to the Standing Committee of the Alumni is about one third of 
that number, and the vote on Commencement Day is equal to 
about one third of the post-office vote. 

It is a somewhat curious historical evolution that on a Board 
which once held all “ the teaching elders of the six next adjoining 
towns,” and at a later day no fewer than “ fifteen ministers of Con- 
gregational churches,” there should now be as their sole succes- 
sor and representative the Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts; and 
that another profession, unknown in the Colony at the foundation 
of the College, should now make up one half of its members. 

As to the elective franchise, there would seem to be reasons for 
extending it beyond the provisions of the Act of 1865. Condi- 
tions have changed vastly in thirty years. The Special Commit- 
tee of the Harvard Club of Chicago have argued the question 
forcibly in their Report, and their conclusions are given in the 
March number of this Magazine, p. 380. Professor Peirce has 
ably presented the claims of the Doctors of Philosophy and of 
Science in the Annual Report lately issued. The Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences have already placed themselves on record in favor 
of admitting Bachelors of Science to the franchise. What the 
extension shall be, and when it shall be, if made at all, are likely 
to become vital questions. 
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The Harvard Clubs in the large cities of other States give op- 
portunities and facilities for the consideration of such and other 
questions touching the University or any of its concerns which the 
alumni of Massachusetts lack. There is nothing here exactly to 
supply the place. The meeting of the Association at noon on 
Commencement Day is too thinly attended, too short, too hurried 
to give any adequate opportunity, or to be in any sense a rep- 
resentative assemblage. It answers well enough for matters of 
routine, —nothing more. Fortunately the University runs itself 
so well that the want suggested is rarely felt. 

How nominations for the Board of Overseers are finally reached 
has been shown. The first agent in the process is the Suggesting 
Committee. In view of its importance and the practical control 
which it can exercise, it may be a question whether this commit- 
tee should not be composed of a larger number, and made dis- 
tinctly representative of the whole body of the alumni. The 
present system has worked well through the many years of its ex- 
istence. Can it be improved? If so, how? In one way, at least, 
the committee could be much assisted, and the alumni in general 
have a more decided voice. The committee earnestly desire and 
by newspaper advertisements have invited the suggestion of names 
by any graduates. Such when received have always had the 
fullest consideration. But the number coming in is so incon- 
siderable as to amount to little or nothing. 

The foregoing sets out some conditions and some considerations 
relating to the choice of Overseers. It is of necessity fragmentary 


and is not exhaustive. 
John Noble, ’50. 





MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON.! 


Capratn Manan’s Nelson may be looked at either as the cul- 
mination of his work on the Influence of Sea Power, or as the 
record of the greatest seaman that ever won a battle, or as the 
biography of a very remarkable character,—a character which 

1 The Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain. 


By Captain A. T. Mahan, LL. D.,’95. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 2 vols., 
crown octavo, $8.00.) 
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would have been remarkable under almost any conditions. From 
all these points of view Captain Mahan’s volumes deserve high 
praise; but to our thinking his greatest achievement lies in the 
portrait he has made of Nelson’s personality. It is easier to trace 
the development of Sea Power or to describe sea fights than to 
make an historic personage live again; yet Captain Mahan has 
done this, and he has done it so well that we doubt whether his 
work will ever be superseded. Other writers may possibly attempt 
to sketch Nelson on a smaller canvas, but for a life-size and speak- 
ing portrait Mahan’s seems likely to remain unexcelled. 

In a passage which deserves to be quoted, Captain Mahan says: 
“The author’s method has been to make a study of Nelson’s 
voluminous correspondence, analyzing it, in order to detect the 
leading features of temperament, traits of thought, and motives 
of action; and thence to conceive within himself, by gradual fa- 
miliarity even more than by formal effort, the character therein 
revealed. The impression thus produced he has sought to convey 
to others partly in the form of ordinary narrative, — daily living 
with his hero, — and partly by such grouping of incidents and 
utterances, not always, nor even nearly, simultaneous, as shall 
serve by their joint evidence to emphasize particular traits, or 
particular opinions, more forcibly than when such testimonies are 
scattered far apart, as they would be if recounted in a strict order 
of time.” At the present moment, when most of the producers of 
historical works pursue a different method, it is gratifying to note 
that Captain Mahan has thus consciously followed the example of 
all true historians. He does not dump great masses of material 
together and call the accumulation “history.” He does not 
hand you his palette and say, “ Here are all the necessary colors ; 
deduce the portrait for yourself.” He digests, he selects, he 
arranges, and the result is a valuable contribution to literature as 
well as to history. 

In another respect he shows that he is no mere journeyman, but 
an artist in his craft. He was not content to leave his great 
study of Sea Power on the level of abstractions, or of general 
principles, but must embody them in the concrete, in the life of 
the commander through whose personality those principles were 
applied with stupendous effect. Here again Captain Mahan, 
wisely turning his back on the fashion which has prevailed among 
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a large school of historical writers during the past thirty years, has 
joined the company of the true historians, who regard the ascer- 
taining of general principles as only the first step towards the 
narration and interpretation of concrete facts. The fashion of 
ignoring individuals and of magnifying the importance of masses 
came in with the first cargo of evolutionist doctrines, and tallies 
with the enlarged conception of cosmic processes. Cosmically 
speaking, it may be true that individuals count for nothing in the 
universal scheme ; being finite, we can never prove what requires 
infinitude for its verification; but humanly speaking, so far, at 
least, as history bears witness, it is not true that individuals are 
of so little importance in the great current of development that 
the results would have been the same even if the leaders whom we 
know had never appeared. Imitation and not initiation is the 
characteristic of human nature in bulk ; consequently, the many 
have been, and so far as can be predicted always will be, drawn 
by the few who initiate. The multitude are, potentially, capable 
of being led in any one of many directions ; it depends not on 
them but on the leader which the direction shall be. To deny 
this, to accept the unscientific vague dictum of the evolutionist, 
would force us to assume that the multitude would have pursued 
the very course it did pursue if it had had no leader at all. As 
if the Saracens in the last half of the seventh and beginning of 
the eighth centuries would have overrun Northern Africa, Spain, 
and Southern France, if they had had lazy and peaceable instead 
of restless and warlike Kaliphs ; as if the millions of Asiatics who 
followed Xerxes to Greece would have gone thither of their own 
accord had not the Great King so commanded. In every great 
crisis we find determining forces, which you may call cosmic, if 
you choose, working through a distinct personality; to ignore 
these is to ignore scientific fact. Nature herself works always 
through the concrete, the individual; general laws are abstrac- 
tions, inferences, the product of comparison. 

Hence we hold it a good omen that Captain Mahan decided to 
supplement his history of Sea Power by this biography of a single 
great seaman, through whom were illustrated principles which 
can be traced far back in the expansion of British Sea Power, 
but which, in their application through him, became intensely 
concrete and took on the characteristics of the medium — his 
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personality — through which they passed. Every turning-point 
in Nelson’s splendid career bears witness to the immense value of 
the individual. Had Nelson died in Nicaragua of fever, England 
might still have conquered France, but the conquest would have 
been different; had Nelson, at St. Vincent, imitated his brother 
captains and not cut across the line, the British fleet might still 
have beaten the Spanish, but in a different way; if Nelson, at 
Copenhagen, had not refused to see Hyde Parker’s signal to with- 
draw, the Danes might have been overcome in a later engagement, 
but by other means. The business of history, however, is with 
facts, and not with speculations; accordingly, the historian who 
treats Nelson’s personality as the supreme fact in these and the 
other battles he fought simply obeys the first prompting of his 
reason. 

In the course of his narrative, Captain Mahan presents such 
minute information concerning Nelson’s mental and moral quali- 
ties, his grasp of naval methods and of political considerations, his 
prejudices, his defects, his aspirations, that the reader feels that 
he knows Horatio Nelson, that he can follow him to the quarter- 
deck or to the cabin or to the Hamiltons’ drawing-room, and 
understand the motives which impelled Nelson to act under any 
condition. Going even farther, Captain Mahan lays bare the 
pathology of Nelson’s life, thereby adding great value to this bio- 
graphy; for Nelson’s physical state often had more influence than 
his environment on his conduct. Nature gave him a frail, inade- 
quate body; war and exposure reduced that body to a fragment ; 
and yet, despite these disadvantages, which would have crushed 
ordinary men, Nelson’s will could not be prevented from driving 
straight to its goal. Concerning such a man we need to know 
the nervous organization, and even whether he worked best in 
heat or cold, if we would understand the subtle relation between 
his personality and his achievements. 

In all these respects Captain Mahan’s biography has the high- 
est kind of novelty; in the rest of his work his success comes 
from his superior presentation of material which has already been 
often discussed. But even where his story deals with familiar 
episodes, the enhanced vividness with which he has portrayed the 
personality of his hero gives to his description freshness, at times 


amounting almost to the freshness of discovery. The judgment 
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he passes on Nelson’s tactics, or on Nelson’s private deeds, has 
always great weight and is usually conclusive. His account of 
Nelson’s moral decline under the spell of Lady Hamilton during 
the years when Nelson’s naval genius touched the zenith is pro- 
foundly tragic and moral to a degree which Nelson’s most popu- 
lar biographer, Southey, with his somewhat Pecksniffian churchi- 
ness, never dreamed of. So, too, Captain Mahan makes perfectly 
patent the qualities by which Nelson won the complete devotion 
of his men and brother-officers, of everybody, in short, except 
the red-tape functionaries of the Board of Admiralty, who were 
the last to give official recognition to his transcendent ability, and 
seemed to exist in order to thwart and harass him. 

By briefly summarizing from time to time the political situa- 
tion of Europe, Captain Mahan keeps constantly before us the 
gravity of the issues in which the British navy was a determining 
factor, and he enables us to measure Nelson’s perspicacity in per- 
ceiving what was of vital importance. For though the commander 
of the Fleet had general orders from the Admiralty, communica- 
tions were so slow — it took two months for the official news of 
the battle of the Nile to reach London — that he must continually 
act on his own responsibility, and his action depended on his 
insight into the international situation. Thus in 1798 a sure in- 
stinct sent Nelson, though without orders or definite information, 
straight to Egypt; and in 1805 similar sagacity sent him from 
the Mediterranean to the West Indies. The skill with which Cap- 
tain Mahan has reconstructed the reasons which decided Nelson’s 
course from day to day cannot be too highly praised. We looked, 
however, for a somewhat stronger description of the utterly base 
King and Queen and Court of the Two Sicilies, for whom Nelson 
was ready to sacrifice everything except his plain duty to Eng- 
land. That he should have been fascinated by Lady Hamilton is 
not so astonishing as that he should have professed veneration for 
one of the most despicable of all the Bourbon kings. Of Lady 
Hamilton it may at least be said that she was noble in comparison 
with Queen Caroline. 

Captain Mahan’s style, though neither swift nor picturesque, is 
very clear and remarkably uniform in quality, and it allows his 
fair and patient and vigorous mind to register itself without hin- 
drance. The master of a more compact style might have written 
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the work in smaller compass, but in so doing he might have 
missed some of the points of excellence to which we have briefly 
referred. We do not recall any other biography by an American 
which deserves to rank with this Life of Nelson.’ 





THE DIVINITY SCHOOL AS IT IS. 


THERE is, perhaps, no department of the University so little 
understood, and so misunderstood, as the Divinity School. The 
difficulty arises in part from the fact that in some respects it dif- 
fers from every other theological seminary in the country; and 
yet more from the fact that it differs greatly from its own past 
self. It was formerly a strictly denominational school, having 
no teachers, and rarely students, who were not Unitarian. Now 
Unitarian students are in the minority, while half its regu- 
lar teachers, and nearly all its assistant teachers, are connected 
with Orthodox churches. At one period of its past history it 
admitted students with the slightest pretense of examination ; for 
a brief time, indeed, without this pretense. Latterly, at least 
until the change in this respect recently made by the Law School, 
its requirements have been higher than those of any other depart- 
ment of the University. For the last few years about half its 
students have been graduates of other theological seminaries. At 
one time it announced in its circular that financial aid would be 
given to any student who could pursue its studies. Now no help 
is given to any student who does not reach a certain grade of 
scholarship. Formerly it had a fixed curriculum arranged for 
each class. Now it gives large opportunity for election. 

I will present these various aspects of the School somewhat 
more in detail. 

Its Undenominationalism. — All who know anything about 
the School know that it calls itself undenominational. There 


1 We note two or three typographical slips, viz.: “Parthenopeian” for 
“ Parthenopean ” (i, 399); “ jeopardizing” for “ jeoparding” (i, 451) ; “ Mad- 
alena ” is everywhere printed instead of “ Maddalena ;” Messina and Augusta 
are on the east coast of Sicily (ii, 30) ; “ verbal” is misused for “ oral” (ii, 91, 
96). 
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may be some who read this who do not realize to what extent the 
title is deserved. Of the eight teachers who, with the president, 
form its Faculty, four are Unitarian, three are Orthodox Con- 
gregational, and one is a Baptist. A non-resident teacher of 
Homiletics, who next year will be an assistant professor, is Uni- 
tarian. Of three other teachers who have less in*tmate relation 
to the School, one is an Episcopalian and two are Methodists. 

No pains are taken to learn the denominational relations of stu- 
dents even when they are applicants for aid. These, however, in 
most cases, naturally disclose themselves. In the year 1895-96 
there were in the School: Orthodox Congregational, 15; Unita- 
rian, 11; Methodist, 5; Presbyterian, 4; Episcopalian, 3; Bap- 
tist, 2; Disciples of Christ, 1; Christian Connection, 1. 

During the present year, the denominational relations of stu- 
dents are as follows: Unitarian, 12; Orthodox Congregational, 
6; Episcopalian, 7; Baptist, 3; Presbyterian, 2; Disciples of 
Christ, 1 ; Christian Connection, 1; Universalist, 1; unknown, 3. 

Of the 58 graduates and resident graduates of the last three 
years, 2 are regularly preaching in Baptist churches, two in 
churches of the Disciples of Christ, 5 in Methodist, 13 in Orthodox 
Congregational, 6 in Presbyterian, 18 in Unitarian churches, 1 is 
a professor, and 4 are still in the School. 

A few years ago one of our professors changed his denomina- 
tional relations. This change attracted little attention. No one 
questioned his right to do this. In how many theological schools 
could such a change have been quietly made, or indeed made at 
all? No oversight is exercised over the instruction of any teacher. 
The visiting committee rarely thinks it worth while to visit us. 
No teacher is responsible for any other or to any other. 

Its Relation to Unitarianism.— Some Unitarians appear to 
believe that the change from the position of a simple Unitarian 
School to that of an undenominational one was brought about by 
the action of the University authorities for the sake of the Uni- 
versity. That this was done for good and sufficient reasons may 
be admitted; but at the same time, so it is thought, the act was 
performed against the wishes and the interests of the Unitarian 
body. It is worth calling attention to the fact that the present 
position of the School is the result of Unitarian action, or has 
been reached with the cordial sympathy and encouragement of 
Unitarians. 
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The School was founded by “‘ The Society for Promoting Theo- 
logical Education.” The Society was Unitarian, and devoted to 
the interests of Unitarianism. It was this Society that inserted 
into its charter the sentence which prescribes that “no assent 
to the peculiarities of any denomination of Christians shall be 
required either of the instructors or students.” 

In 1847 John Davis Williams, a prominent Unitarian, left a 
fund to the School to be used in the aid of indigent students of 
theology. This fund, the interest of which now amounts to 
$4,000, is one of the chief sources of such assistance. In making 
this bequest Mr. Williams insisted that no student should “ be 
debarred from this charity by reason of entertaining any peculiar 
modes of faith, it being always understood that he must be a 
Protestant.” The requirement that the student must be a Prot- 
estant is the exception that proves the rule. It shows that Mr. 
Williams insisted on the absence of any denominational test in 
the use of the funds with a clear understanding of the meaning 
of the words, and with an earnest purpose that they should be 
taken literally. 

When on the occasion of seeking an additional endowment for 
the School, in 1878-79, President Eliot said: “The government 
of the University cannot undertake to appoint none but Unitarian 
teachers, or to grant any peculiar favor to Unitarian students,” 
the announcement was received by the Unitarian body with enthu- 
siasm. Dr. Bellows, the most typical Unitarian of his time, was 
especially enthusiastic. He went from place to place preaching 
the doctrine of an undenominational training for ministers. It 
was he who made possible the obtaining the required endowment. 
To the idea of an undenominational theological school the Unita- 
rian body responded so heartily that the sum of $140,000, the 
largest sum raised for any purpose by this body in recent years, 
was obtained with comparatively little difficulty. It was felt that 
such a school was the fulfilment of the Unitarian ideal. I cannot 
believe that the Unitarians of the present day are less liberal and 
less far-sighted than the Unitarians of the past. Of course, after 
the battle had been won under the stimulus of this war-cry, if 
the School had remained practically a Unitarian institution, it 
would have been placed in a false and even ridiculous position. 

It should be added that, in the address from which I have just 
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quoted, President Eliot said that “the doctrines of the unsecta- 
rian sect called Unitarians are indeed entitled to respectful expo- 
sition in the School so long as it exists, simply because the School 
was founded, and for two generations at least has been supported 
by Unitarians.” Later, in one of his annual reports, he recog- 
nized the fact that such respectful hearing would imply at least 
two Unitarian professors, one of whom should be a teacher of 
theology. This is the only restriction upon the undenominational 
character of the School; and I have never heard it objected to 
from any quarter. In fact, it guards the position which it seems 
to limit. No orthodox body would think a theological seminary 
incumbered with Unitarian professors and Unitarian theology 
worth stealing. 

Though the Unitarian and non-Unitarian teachers of the School 
are now so nearly balanced in number, it may surprise some to 
learn that there were never more Unitarian teachers in the School 
than there are at present. The number of teachers who are not 
Unitarian marks the increase in its teaching force. Further, the 
Unitarian students were never so much brought under denomina- 
tional influences as at present. Finding themselves in a minority, 
they formed a Unitarian club, the existence of which is a striking 
illustration of the undenominational character of the School. To 
this club a large proportion of the Unitarian ministers of the 
neighborhood belong. The club meets at their houses, and the 
students have the stimulus resulting from this association. This 
condition of things is an extremely good illustration of the manner 
in which, in the whole University, the evils which threaten to 
result from its large and free methods tend to bring with them 
their own correction. 

Its Elective System. — In 1883, when the elective system was 
first introduced into the School, there were offered forty hours of 
instruction a week, of which thirty were required for the degree. 
This year some seventy-nine hours of teaching are announced ; 
about the same number as before being required for the degree. 
Of course, only a small portion of the instruction thus announced 
can be actually given; but jt is there to be had for the asking. 
The Faculty has recently voted that two College or Graduate 
courses, approved for the purpose, may be counted for the degree 
of D. B., which vastly enlarges the number of electives ; while, of 
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course, like all students of the University, the Divinity student 
is freely admitted to lectures in any department. The electives 
taken by each student are submitted to the Faculty for approval. 
Practically the only limit is the requirement that a candidate for 
the degree shall have entirely neglected no one of the chief de- 
partments of study. 

Its Graduate School. — If the School consisted merely of 
students who are candidates for the degree of D. B., such an 
array of elective studies would be hardly needed. In fact, how- 
ever, in these later years its members have been largely made up 
of men who had already graduated from a theological seminary. 
No department of the University, and no other theological semi- 
nary in the country known to me, has developed so large a Grad- 
uate School in proportion to its numbers. In the year 1896-97, 
out of 41 students, 20 were graduates. Six of those entered our 
Senior Class in order to receive our degree of D. B. The present 
year, out of 38 students, 18 are graduates. Of these three have 
joined our Senior Class. 

I have heard it sometimes suggested that these Graduate Stu- 
dents come to the School very largely in order to obtain instrue- 
tion in the College at what have been Divinity School rates. The 
figures show that this is very rarely if ever the case. Of the 20 
Graduate Students in the School last year, 10 took one college 
course each, one took two College courses, and one took a half- 
course. This year, out of 18 graduate students, five take one 
College course each, and four take two each. The privilege of 
enlarging the opportunities of study in the School by attendance 
on instruction in the College and Graduate School is one greatly 
to be prized. At the same time it is interesting to see that stu- 
dents come chiefly for the sake of what they gain from the School 
itself. Figures already given may illustrate the ease with which 
graduates and graduate students of the School obtain settlements. 
This fact shows the kind of men that come to it; for such settle- 
ment depends upon the character of the men and their fitness 
for their chosen work more than upon anything else. 

Attendance. — While the number of students is still small, it 
has had a fairly steady increase during the last few years. Dur- 
ing the ten years beginning with 1887-88, the annual attendance 
has been as follows: 16, 26, 35, 41, 39, 41, 47, 50, 41, 38. From 
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the fact that so many of its students are graduates of other 
schools, and the fact that its elective system allows a man to 
remain a year or two taking what studies he thinks he needs, or 
that it can furnish best, and then to go to some other school or 
enter prematurely his profession, it follows that the size of the 
graduating class furnishes every year a very imperfect indication 
of the number of men actually present. 

Requirements. — No person can enter the School as a candi- 
date for the degree of D. B. who has not received the degree of 
A. B., representing a course of study approved by the Faculty, or 
unless he has received an education equivalent to that represented 
by this degree in a good college. This requirement has been 
enforced so strictly that since 1885 no student has graduated 
without the degree of A. B., except two or three foreign stu- 
dents who could not be expected to bring this degree with them. 
Indeed, the qualification was named chiefly to meet the case of 
students who had studied abroad. To enter the School as a 
Special Student one must pass an examination in Latin and Greek 
such as is required by a good New England college. It is so 
much more difficult to enter the School as a Special Student than 
it is to take a similar position in the College, that in several cases 
men have joined the College in this way merely in order to attend 
Divinity School courses. 

Financial Aid.—The proportion of students receiving help is 
large in nearly all theological seminaries. It is so in the Har- 
vard School. In this no student is thus helped who does not 
reach on his examinations at least an average grade of B. When 
such help is given, it is with the understanding that if this grade 
is not maintained the help will be withdrawn. Candidates for 
admission are informed of this before they join the School ; and if 
they think they cannot here obtain the aid which they need or 
wish, they go elsewhere. Partly for this reason the standing of 
the School in the matter of scholarship is very good. 

Jts Fee. — An important step has just been taken, in the rais- 
ing of the fee of the School to an equality with that of the Col- 
lege and the Law School. Before this step was taken, the School 
was distinguished from most theological seminaries in the country 
by the fact that it made a charge for tuition and room rent, even 
though the charge, from the College point of view, seemed so 
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small. By the raising of the fee the position of the School be- 
comes absolutely unique. What the effect of this will be, so far 
as attendance is concerned, cannot yet be conjectured. Thus far 
letters of inquiry on the part of young men looking forward for 
the ministry have been, at least, as numerous as ever; possibly 
more so, since in view of the change more pains have been taken 
in the matter of advertisement. In each advertisement the fee of 
$150 has been made specially prominent. I may say that for the 
two Williams Fellowships offered to graduates of any theological 
seminary for next year, fourteen applications have been received, 
a larger number than ever before. 

The School in the Past. — In speaking of the advance in 
requirement and in scholarship that has taken place in later 
years, I may seem to have done injustice to the past history of 
the School. In requiring a collegiate education for the candi- 
dates for its degree, the School has simply gone back to its early 
tradition. Up to 1829 every graduate of the School was a col- 
lege graduate. Up to 1843, with one exception, not more than 
one graduate in any class was without the A. B. or the A. M., 
and in most classes all had one or the other of these degrees. 
From that time the descent to the condition of things to which 
I referred was very gradual. When these were at their worst, 
there were in the School men of high scholarship who have done 
and are doing distinguished work ; while of those less perfectly 
prepared some have rendered efficient and honorable service to 
the cause that claimed their life. 

Why is the School not larger? —The School, as has been 
shown, has increased in the last ten years. It has not, however, 
increased as other departments of the University have done. The 
question is often asked, and sometimes in an unfriendly spirit, 
why this is the case. The answer to this question is found in the 
facts that have just been stated. The special principles that the 
School represents are directly opposed to the idea of theological 
education that has prevailed in this country since theological edu- 
cation has been recognized here. This idea has been that each 
denomination should have a seminary in which the student should 
be taught the precise theology that he was expected to preach. 
Indeed, the denominational seminary was too broad. Each wing 
or school of the denomination felt that it must have its special 
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seminary. Moreover, each denomination thought that it should’ 
have its college also, so that the training of its future ministers 
could be watched over during its whole course. They were to be 
cultivated as if under glass, so that no rude wind of other doc- 
trine should visit them. The idea of a seminary in which the 
Bible and the history of the Church should be studied as freely 
as Homer and the history of Rome are studied in our colleges ; 
in which theology should be studied more freely than philosophy 
is studied in some of our colleges; in which the teachers, not 
holding allegiance to a common creed, should speak, each his own 
thought, regardless of what other teachers were saying; in which 
the student should be encouraged to think his own thought, rather 
than expected to take that of the teacher; the idea, in a word, of 
a seminary that had for its object nothing narrower than the 
advancement of theology, and the training of ministers without 
regard to the denomination to which they were to belong, — all 
this, in anything like the degree in which it is sought at Harvard, 
is something new in our American theological education. More- 
over, the idea has been that teaching and rooms should be fur- 
nished to theological students gratuitously. The notion that men 
preparing for the ministry should pay their way as men do who 
are fitting themselves for other professions was almost unheard of. 

I am not here defending the Harvard idea, nor do I criticise 
other schools. They have done and are doing good work in the 
fields that they have chosen. I do not imply that their teachers 
do not utter their own thoughts freely. They are selected care- 
fully as men whose thought is that for which the seminary exists. 
The fish cannot live out of water, but that is no matter of con- 
straint. It does not want to live out of water. Many of our 
seminaries have grown larger and broader in spite of attempted 
restraint. I merely wish to emphasize the Harvard idea, and to 
make it clear why the School has not grown more rapidly. The 
idea of theological education that has prevailed in the past, and 
that prevails to-day, is against it. The School is small; it may 
become smaller yet. It is prepared to accept the consequences of 
its course, whatever they may be. The past is against it; the 
present may not much favor it; but we believe that the future at 
least, and a future not so very remote, will recognize its place and 
its work. 


C. C. Everett, t 59. 
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THE RONTGEN RAYS. 


A yeak has hardly elapsed since the discovery of the Rontgen 
rays; yet volumes have been published entitled the X rays; peri- 
odicals devoted to the discussion of this subject have been estab- 
lished, and leading surgeons have found it necessary to use the 
Rontgen rays in their daily practice. The unscientific mind mar- 
vels at the possibility of obtaining a photograph of the human 
skeleton through the living flesh, and is generally entirely igno- 
rant of some aspects of the new phenomena which have an 
important bearing on our comprehension of the universe. 

The investigations in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory on the 
subject of the Rontgen rays have been directed to the more purely 
scientific side of the discharge of electricity through gases, a sub- 
ject of which the Réntgen rays is only a part. The most familiar 
example of the discharge of electricity through gases is a stroke 
of lightning. This discharge develops, so to speak, a current of 
electricity which is similar to that by means of which we tele- 
graph or telephone; but its duration is extremely short. In its 
passage it encounters a resistance in the air instead of on a tele- 
graph wire. Moreover, it passes to and fro or oscillates, and the 
time it takes to make an excursion in one direction is barely a 
millionth of a second, while the to and fro motions on a telephone 
wire are nearly a thousand times slower. When the lightning 
discharges take place in the higher regions of the air, where the 
air is highly rarefied, we have instead of the zigzag white flash 
of lightning the red and yellow auroral streamers. All of these 
manifestations of the discharges of electricity can be imitated in 
a laboratory, and by exhausting glass tubes of almost every trace 
of air we at length obtain a discharge of electricity which pro- 
duces the Réntgen rays. There is no break in the continuity of 
the phenomena of electricity from the current by means of which 
we telegraph and telephone through the various manifestations of 
lightning and the northern lights up to the production of the 
Rontgen rays; and it may be that the corona of the sun, with its 
strange streamers which are only visible during an eclipse of the 
sun, is a manifestation of the discharge of electricity, and that 
the earth is one pole of a species of electrical machine and the 
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sun the other pole, and that in our whirling through space we 
pass through great streamers of the corona and are conscious of 
electrical disturbances in the form of northern lights; and it 
may be that the physical and mental condition of humanity are 
influenced in ways unsuspected by the changes in our electrical 
condition. 

When we thus consider the phenomena of the discharge of 
electricity through gases, we see that the manifestation of the 
Réntgen rays in revealing the skeleton of the human body is only 
a comparatively small phenomenon in a great subject which 
involves the life of the human race; for light and heat are now 
considered electrical phenomena, and it is impossible to find a 
space on this earth which is free from electromagnetic waves, 
unless, indeed, we place ourselves in a hermetically sealed lead or 
iron chamber from which all air has been exhausted. Thus it 
may be said that life and electricity die together. 

In order to study the energy manifested by the Rontgen rays, 
I have had constructed a storage battery of ten thousand cells, 
which I believe is the largest storage battery at present in exist- 
ence. The object of such a battery is to obtain a steady source 
of electricity. Each cell of this battery develops a certain 
amount of electricity, which can be closely estimated. When the 
battery is exhausted it is readily recharged by a dynamo, and one 
can by its means exhibit all the phenomena of electricity from 
the Edison filament lamp, the are light, the phenomena of mag- 
netism, and the discharges of electricity through gases. A dis- 
charge of electricity in the shape of a flame three feet high can 
be obtained by connecting the ends of the battery and suddenly 
separating them ; and it is highly dangerous to touch the terminals 
of the battery, since the voltage or electrical pressure amounts to 
twenty thousand volts. This pressure can be exalted almost to 
any extent. I have used from three hundred thousand to five 
hundred thousand volts. With this battery I have ascertained 
that it requires about one hundred thousand volts to produce the 
Roéntgen rays, and the energy required amounts to about three 
million horse-power acting for one millionth of a second. The 
duration of this exhibition of energy is exceedingly short, and 
therefore the work spread over a second would seem very small. 
Nevertheless, we perceive that the shock given to the molecules 
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‘ of matter must be extremely powerful; and we can understand 
why the Réntgen rays can pass through blocks of wood more than 
a foot thick, can penetrate human flesh, and can blacken photo- 
graphic plates in dark rooms at least sixty feet away from the 
little Crookes tubes in which the rays are generated. 

The most interesting fact, however, which I have discovered is 
this: When the Rontgen rays are being developed with the 
greatest intensity, the discharge of electricity encounters very little 
resistance in passing through the attenuated space inside the 
Crookes tube. It has been believed hitherto that a vacuum can- 
not conduct electricity. My experiments, however, lead me to 
conclude that under certain conditions it can be made to conduct, 
and that it offers hardly any resistance to a disruptive discharge of 
electricity. When the discharge is started it appears to go with 
the greatest ease. This fact leads to interesting suppositions in 
regard to the structure of the ether of space. The discovery of 
the Rontgen rays has given a great impulse to the subject of the 
discharge of electricity through gases, and the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory has now important means and methods of studying 
the great problem of the mechanism of the discharge of electricity 


in rarefied media. 
John Trowbridge, s 65. 





STRENGTH TESTS AND THE STRONG MEN OF 
HARVARD. 


In January, 1880, the present system of strength tests were 
introduced at Harvard University in connection with the physical 
examinations at the Hemenway Gymnasium. A previous experi- 
ence of ten years among students and athletes had led the writer 
to conclude that body size and muscle measurements alone do not 
furnish sufficient data upon which to base a judgment of a man’s 
physical power and working capacity. The weighing scales and 
tape measure do not discriminate between fat and muscle, and 
though as a rule the strongest men have the largest muscle meas- 
urements, there is in the composition of many individuals an 
unknown equation that makes for strength which can only be 
brought out by an actual test or trial. 
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In arranging such a strength test several things had to be taken 
into consideration. The weight that young men in good health 
can lift, without artificial aids, varies from 100 to 1,500 pounds. 
An apparatus which would require the continuous handling and 
adjustment of dead weights of different sizes, as did the old-fash- 
ioned lifting machines, would soon weary both student and ex- 
aminer, and then give them no exact measurement of the work 
actually done. 

Such a machine might be loaded to 500 pounds ; if the person 
lifted that amount he would never know but that he could have 
lifted more, while if he made an effort that would have lifted 
499 pounds he would be left in doubt as to what he really did, 
because there was no way of ascertaining except by continuous 
trials and adjustment of the weights used. 

On account of its accuracy in registering, its simplicity of ad- 
justment, and its convenience in handling, the modern spring 
dynamometer has been adopted as the basis for the Harvard 
strength tests. The spring dynamometers are so constructed 
that they can be used to test the strength of most of the muscles 
of the body. The lifting dynamometer is used at Harvard for test- 
ing the strength of the muscles of the back and legs, the hand 
dynamometer for testing the griping power of the muscles of the 
hand and forearm, and the chest dynamometer is used for testing 
the muscles of the arms and chest. As a matter of fact these 
instruments bring into action a considerable number of muscles 
not included in the groups specified, so that they afford a very 
good all-round test. But a test of muscular power alone does not 
give one any knowledge of a man’s ability to repeat his efforts. 
This brings into requisition other attributes which depend upon a 
good circulation, vigorous heart and lungs, and a well-developed 
and well-controlled central nervous system. These qualities are 
best brought out in running and rowing races, and in all contests 
which test one’s staying powers or endurance. For obvious rea- 
sons it would be difficult to arrange a practical test for the ex- 
aminer’s room that would take the place of running and rowing. 

As a substitute for these exercises, and because one can attain 
the limit of his efforts much quicker, each person examined is 
requested to push his weight up between two parallel bars, “ dip- 
ping” as it is termed, as many times as possible. This perform- 
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ance is then followed after a minute’s rest by an attempt to pull 
one’s weight up from a hanging position with straight arms, until 
the chin is on a level with the hands which grasp a bar or two 
suspended rings. These two performances, although they bring 
different muscles into play, follow each other so closely that the 
heart, lungs, and nervous system, in addition to the muscles em- 
ployed, are put to a pretty severe test. 

Previous to making these repeated efforts, the volumetric capa- 
city of the lungs has been taken with a spirometer, and the pro- 
pulsive efforts of the expiratory muscles have been measured by a 
manometer. The heart and lungs are also examined by aid of the 
stethoscope before and after these exercises. In taking these 
several strength tests it has been necessary to adhere to certain 
regulations and requirements in order that the tests would be fair 
for all, and the conditions as uniform as possible. No attempt, 
however, has been made to handicap a man on account of the 
length of his arms, or the shortness of his legs, or the possession 
of any other physical characteristic which might favor him in 
making some of the tests. On the other hand, it has been thought 
best to allow these natural advantages to assert themselves, realiz- 
ing that all of them are not likely to be possessed by the same 
individual, and believing that the true man as soon as he has 
discovered his weak point or his limit in certain directions will 
be spurred on to overcome this weakness, or to strengthen and 
develop himself on those lines whereon nature meant for him 
to excel. 

One of the first requirements in order to have the strength test 
go on record is that all of the tests shall be made consecutively, 
and that they shall be made inside of fifteen minutes. The reason 
for this requirement is obvious. If a man were allowed to make 
one test in the morning, another in the afternoon, and another the 
next day, he would have time to recuperate between his efforts, and 
the test would afford no means of judging of his present efficiency. 
Such an allowance of time would be manifestly unfair unless it 
were allowed to all alike, and this would be impracticable. 

The handle bar of the dynamometer used for the lifting test 
must be a rounded piece of wood not over twelve inches long nor 
more than one and one quarter inches in diameter. Undoubtedly 
a longer handle, differently constructed, would enable every one 
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to lift more, but as these were the dimensions of the original 
handle, it would be impossible to change it without impairing the 
comparative value of the tests that have already been made by the 
use of the same instrument. 

In making the test for the strength of the back, the legs must 
be kept straight at the knee. Although this position brings con- 
siderable strain upon the “ham strings” and extensors of the 
thighs, the main part of the strain comes upon the muscles of the 
back as the back is bent forward at an angle of 60, 70, or 80 de- 
grees. Here again the power to make a large lift with the back 
may depend upon the strength of the forearms, as a person with 
a strong back will have little difficulty in overcoming the grasp- 
ing power of the hands. As a rule, the best back lifters have the 
most powerful forearms. 

In making the leg lift, the body is held erect with the chest 
thrown forward, and the knees bent at an angle to suit the physi- 
cal peculiarities of the lifter. In this test the handle bar is placed 
upon the thighs and held there, firmly grasped by the hands with 
the fingers beneath the bar. While in this position the grip is 
secure, as the fingers are pressed between the handle bar and the 
extensor muscles of the legs. The position of the handle bar upon 
the thighs is a matter which is left to the discretion of the lifter. 
This is determined largely by the relative length of the arms and 
legs, and cannot be prescribed without obliging many men to lift 
in a manner which is disadvantageous to them. If on the other 
hand a certain prescribed angle for the body and legs were 
adhered to, the advantage to each individual would still vary with 
the length and girth of these members. The question of allowing 
the handle to be placed just above the knees, and the body to be 
thrown backward in the act of lifting, is one that is often raised. 
Undoubtedly this position favors a heavy man by enabling him to 
use his weight instead of his strength in overcoming the resistance 
of the dynamometer, but a back board or plank placed vertically 
behind the lifter about twelve inches back of the instrument will 
tend to reduce the efficiency of this mode of lifting. 

The ability to raise one’s weight on the parallel bars depends a 
good deal upon the shortness of the arms, the length of the breast 
bone, and the distance of the attachment of the chest muscle on 
the upper arm from its socket at the shoulder. Narrow parallel 
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bars would undoubtedly favor a person with a narrow chest, as 
they would enable him to apply the power of his muscles more 
directly to the work; so would raising his weight on one ring 
instead of two, and grasping the rings with palms toward the face 
instead of the back of the hands as is the usual custom. In the 
latter case, part of the tendon of the biceps is rolled around the 
radius, and is therefore made to work at a disadvantage. In 
pulling up one’s weight with the hands near together, as in grasp- 
ing one ring instead of two, the broad muscles of the back which 
are attached to the upper arm are put more upon the stretch and 
are therefore able to exert more of their contractible power. For 
the same reason the muscles of the upper chest are brought more 
advantageously into action in doing this exercise. Shortness of 
arms and the distance of the insertion of the back muscles on the 
humerus from its socket at the shoulder greatly aid the per- 
former in making the ring test. 

The heavy men: have some advantage in the lifting tests, and 
lighter men are able to raise their weight more times on the rings 
and parallel bars. To offset this advantage the heavy men are 
required by the use of the back board to lift their own superior 
weight in addition to the resistance of the dynamometer, and the 
lighter men are obliged to raise their weight more times on the 
bars and rings in order to equal the efforts of the heavy men at 
the same test. As each man is given credit for the number of 
times he pushes himself up on the bars and pulls himself up on 
the rings, multiplied into his weight, it is obvious that a man who 
weighs only 50 kilograms would have to raise his weight nearly 
twice as many times as the man who weighed 90 kilos., in order 
to be credited with the same amount of work done. 

Here again, if it were desirable to ascertain the exact unit of 
work done in these trials, it would be necessary to measure the 
height the body was raised, and the time required for each effort, 
as well as the number of efforts made. Even this information 
would not compensate for the individual differences in structure 
and function, and the complexity of the problem would render 
the whole test impracticable for immediate service. 

The all-round nature of the different tests makes it desirable to 
have a general summary, in order to determine a man’s all-round 
ability. This summary is made up as follows: The strength of 
VOL. V.— NO. 20. 34 
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the back and legs, the grasping power of the right and left fore- 
arms, and the strength of the lungs, so called, are first added to- 
gether as evidence of the muscular strength of the parts tested. 
To this amount is added the number of times the body is lifted in 
the manner described on the parallel bars and rings, multiplied 
into one tenth of the weight.! 

The latter tests may be regarded as a fair measure of the indi- 
vidual’s ability to repeat his efforts, and from the action of the 
heart and lungs immediately following these trials the examiner 
can form a tolerably accurate judgment of the physical condition 
of the individual. The summary of all the tests may be consid- 
ered as the total actual strength, as contrasted with the potential 
strength which may be said to be represented by the body meas- 
urements. 

These strength tests have now been carried on at Harvard with 
the same apparatus and under the same circumstances and condi- 
tions for the past sixteen years. In view of this fact it will be 
interesting to notice the great improvement in these strength 
tests as the years go by, to consider the causes that have brought 
about this improvement, and to weigh its significance in terms of 
health, vigor, and ability to work as life and age advance. 

In order to judge of the tests made by the mass of the students, 
let us take a specific case. Mr. A. was examined at the gymna- 
sium in January, 1880. At this time his strength of lungs was 
found to be ten hectograms, his strength of back 100 kilos, legs 
160 kilos, right fore arm 40 kilos, left fore arm 36 kilos. His 
weight was 60 kilos. In making the test on the parallel bars he 
pushed his weight up five times, and pulled his weight up on the 
rings four times. The sum of these two efforts (nine times) mul- 
tiplied into one tenth of the weight (6.0 kilos) equals 54 units of 
work, or points, as they are generally termed. These points are 
added to the other tests, and the total strength is found to be 400 
points. In getting at this result it will be noticed that hecto- 
grams, kilograms, and number of times the body is raised, ete., 
are added together promiscuously, since this process in no way 
affects the tests, which are simply made relative by construction. 


1 The reason why one tenth of the weight is used for a multiplier instead 
of the whole weight, is simply to reduce the number of figures which are en- 
tered upon the records. 
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The tests of Mr. B., Mr. C., and several thousand Harvard 
students have all been made in the same way and recorded, with 
many other measurements and observations, upon what are termed. 
tabulating cards. The total strength of the individuals repre- 
sented by these cards ranges from 175 to 1,600 points, where the 
difference between any two are calculated so closely that they 
have to be expressed in decimals, that is, one man’s total may be 
525.85 points, and another man’s 525.37 points. As far as any- 
thing may be judged from the strength tests, these men may be 
placed in the same class. 











TABLE No. 1. 
TOTAL STRENGTH. 
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For statistical purposes it is equally practicable and much more 
convenient to separate all of the cards into groups where the 
smallest unit of division shall be 25 points. This is just what has 
been done in making up the different groups for each year since 
1880 as represented in Table No.1. Here, for instance, if one 
man had a total of 513 points and another man a total of 537 
points, they would both be grouped as 525, because they are 
nearer to this group than the 500 one below or the 550 one above. 

In examining this table it will be seen that in 1880 only four 
men succeeded in getting a total nearest to 675 points. As the 
eye runs along the figures to the right, the numbers that exceed 
this amount by their efforts will be seen to increase gradually 
from year to year, while the number that drop below 225 points, 
the lowest group in 1880, are correspondingly diminishing. 

The percentage of distribution or the percentile grade, as Mr. 
Galton terms it, may be best inferred from a study of Table No. 2, 
where the same facts are represented in another way. For in- 
stance, in the year 1880, 579 men from all the classes and depart- 
ments of the University were examined and tested for the first 
time. This number included the men who had used the old gym- 
nasium at Harvard since 1876, the various athletes making up the 
College teams, graduates of other institutions and instructors who 
had had more or less physical training elsewhere, and 145 Fresh- 
men. Out of this 579, five per cent. failed to make a total equal 
to 275 points, ten per cent. fell below 300, twenty per cent. fell 
below 325, while only five per cent. succeeded in making a total 
exceeding 550 points. Four hundred points were the number that 
fifty per cent. surpassed, and that fifty per cent. failed to reach. 
The strongest man in 1880 had a total of 675.2 points. The next 
year, 1881, the showing made with the strength tests is even 
poorer, as fifty per cent. of all the men examined for the first time 
this year fail to make a total test of 350 points. This drop may 
be readily accounted for by the fact that the examinations in 1881 
were largely of Freshmen, who presumably had had little physi- 
cal training, while the previous year included the older men from 
all the classes. 
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TABLE No. 2. 


TOTAL STRENGTH. 














Above| 95 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 5 | No. of 
Below 5 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 95 Obs. 
an 579 


84 | 275 | 300 | 350 | 375 525 | 575 | 600 | 280 
85 | 300 | 325 | 350 | 375 
86 | 250 | 300 | 325 | 375 425 500 | 550 | 600 | 287 
87 | 300 | 325 | 350 | 375 425 | 450 7. 500 | 550 | 600 | 310 
88 | 300 | 325 | 375 | 400 | 425 | 450 | 475 550 | 600 | 625 | 333 
*89 | 325 | 350! 375 | 400 | 45 450 | 475 525 | 575 | 625 | 338 
790 | 300 | 325 | 375 | 400 | 425 | 450 | 475 | 500 | 525 | 575 | 625 | 356 
91 | 300 | 325 | 375 | 425 | 450 | 475 | 500 | 525 | 550 | 600 | 625 | 410 
92 | 300 | 350 | 375 | 400 | 425 | 450 | 475 | 500 | 550 | 600 | 650 | 477 
793 | 300 | 325 | 375 | 400 | 450 | 475 | 5 525 | 550 | 600 | 650 | 481 
94 | 325 | 350 | 400 | 425 | 475 | 500 | 525 | 550 | 575 | 625 | 675 
95 | 325 | 350 | 400 | 450 | 47. 500 | 525 | 550 | 600 | 650 | 700 | 377 
96 | 375 | 400 | 450 | 500 | 525 | 550 | 600 | 625 | 650 | 700 | 725 | 473 
Av’ge| 275 | 325 | 363.2 | 394.1 | 423.5 | 445.6] 472 | 498.5 | 532.3 | 580.8 | 622 









































* Freshmen. 


The tests made, therefore, in 1880 give us a very good idea of 
the physical condition of the mass of students in College at that 
time, and the tests made in 1881 show us the physical status of 
the Freshmen as they came to us from the preparatory schools. 
From this year, 1881, onward to 1897, it will be noticed that there 
has been a gradual increase in the strength tests of the incoming 
classes. In some grades in some years there is a dropping back 
from previous records, but the next year the advance begins again, 
and the sum total climbs higher and higher for each grade until 
we reach the condition set forth by the figures giving the result of 
the tests for 1896. Here it will be observed that out of the 473 
new men examined for the first time at Harvard only five per 
cent. fell below a total of 875 points, while in the year 1880 forty 
per cent. of all the men in College failed to reach this amount, 
and in the year 1881 sixty per cent. of the Freshmen fell below a 
total of 875. In other words, it will be observed that sixty per 
cent. of the men entering Harvard University to-day surpass in 
point of physical strength a total amount which was surpassed by 
only five per cent. of the men entering the University in 1881. 
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When we turn our attention to the strength tests of the stu- 
dents from all of the classes as we found them in 1880, and com- 
pare them with the tests of about the same number of men from 
all of the classes in 1896, the result is still more remarkable. In 
1880 the medium or average strength of the 579 men examined 
from all the classes then in College was 400 points. The average 
for the 689 men examined in 1896 from Jan. 2 to June 1, the 
same period as covered by the examination in 1880, was 625 
points. (See Table No. 3.) A further examination of this table 
shows that in 1880 ninety-five per cent. of the men examined 
failed to reach 550 points in their tests, a number surpassed in 
1896 by seventy per cent. of the men examined. Other compari- 
sons in the number of men who surpassed or fell below certain 
tests in the two years are equally instructive. 

Although the rise in all the percentile grades between 1880 and 
1896 appears to be too large to be normal, it must be remembered 
that it covers a period of sixteen years, and if the records of the 
intervening years were published the raising of the standard from 
year to year would be seen to be very gradual. The increase 
made during the present college year, however, up to March 20, 
1897, surpasses that of any previous year since the Gymnasium 
was opened in 1880. This is shown by the number of remark- 
able records made by the men who have succeeded in getting a 
place on the list of the fifty strongest men in the University out 
of the 784 men examined since October 1, 1896. 

This list does not include the members of the University Crew, 
Class crews, baseball men, or track and field athletes, as their 
examinations come in April and May. 

At the present time all students of Harvard University desiring 
to enter as competitors in athletic contests are required to give 
evidence of their ability by making a strength test according to 
the method described in addition to the regular examination: 
Candidates for the University Crew and Football Team and 
Weight Throwers are expected to make a total strength test of 
700 points. Candidates for the Class Crews and Football Teams 
and Gymnastic, Wrestling, and Sparring Contests, 600 points. 
Candidates for the University and Class Ball Nines, Lacrosse 
Teams, Track and Field Events, 500 points. The establishment 
of a prescribed limit in the strength tests for the members of the 
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LIST OF THE FIFTY STRONGEST MEN IN THE UNIVERSITY. 



























































Chest | 
Langs.| Back. | Legs. | and. | 1 2] ae. 
Arm. | ‘ ‘ 

1. Arthur Lovering, ’98.... | 37 410 665 85 80 1660. 
2, C. W. Bronson, ’98...... 25 340 490 311.4 66 1299.4 
3. R. N. Burnham, 1900... 23 320 500 322.5 69 57 1291.5 
4. A. S. Hawks, Sp.....-.- 12 330 540 225.4 68 65 1240.4 
5. G. L. Paine, 1G.. 17 360 520 180.3 80 76 1233.3 
6,.P. QO. Robinson, ee 27 320 450 308.4 68 56 1229.4 
ye SS ee 8 280 440 340.8 76 62 1206.8 
8. H. H. Richards, ’98..... 25 300 470 284.3 67 59 1205.3 
9, W. A. Boal, 1900........ 21 310 510 239.2 65 60 1205.2 
10. R. A. Leeson, '99....... 20 330 490 237.7 64 61 1202.7 
1. Vo da Vater, 2 ie.c. ss 21 280 490 261.1 72 66 1190.1 
mo. T. W. Peirce, >) Se 22 350 470 194.5 66 68 1170.5 
13. L. R. Brine, ’99......... 20 300 460 259.9 65 61 1165.9 
14. W. D. Hennen, ’99...... 16 340 430 219.2 73 65 1143.2 
15. H.S. Wilder, ’97........ 17 250 470 272.3 68 65 1142.3 
16. C. G. Herbert, 1900...... 17 290 450 264.2 62 55 1139.2 
17. W. P. Hager, Sp......... 22 | 290 | 460 | 243.6 | 62 | 58 | 1135.6 
18. J. B. Swann, ’98......... 19 300 400 294.9 65 56 1134.9 
19. R. B. Merriman, 1G..... 19 310 460 208.5 72 65 1134.5 
20. E. G. Adams, Sp........ 24 300 430 245.7 55 57 1111.7 
31. J... Lee, 1900... 20.00% 19 260 490 214.5 54 62 1099.5 
92. F. Dobyns, '98.....60%.. 14 280 430 241.6 68 62 1095.6 
23. D. P. Hawkins, ’99...... 23 280 480 195.6 60 56 1094.6 
es eee 17 280 390 276. 70 60 1093. 
25. R. Y. Fitzgerald, 2 18 : 440 188.8 79 66 1091.8 
96. C. B. Wood, ’98......... 18 270 500 176.4 50 64 1078.4 
a7. F.C. Wilson, | ee 19 300 410 212.5 70 60 1071.5 
38. J. P. Ellicott, Sp........ 20 260 490 176. 56 64 1066. 
29. J. B. Hawes, 1900....... 18 290 400 202.5 74 77 1061.5 
30. E. W. Capen, 97 re 14 300 420 207.1 60 54 1055.1 
$1. J. EH. N. Shaw, °98....... 21 300 470 100.3 84 76 1051.3 
32, W. Denman, 3L 17 230 390 256.4 70 73 1036.4 
33. G. O. Clark, 1990........ 23 310 440 115.6 72 64 1024.6 
34. R. W. Stover, Sp........ 19 260 480 147.2 62 56 1024.2 
35. T. H. Robinson, 2 L.. 16 280 400 194.9 66 66 1022.9 
36. C. D. —. 99... 12 300 480 97. 60 60 1009. 
Si, Fa. AG, OO... s50.20. 23 260 340 272.8 56 54 1005.8 
38. J. H. Po Neate 26 250 360 243.5 64 62 1005.5 
39. A. B. Sturgis, 1900. 19 | 240 | 390 | 2398 | 62 | 53 | 1003.8 
40. K. M. Martin, 1900...... 21 25 460 152.5 62 57 1002.5 
rR A AR: 13 260 470 144.4 60 52 999.4 
42, H. H. Fox, 1900 17 250 460 131.6 76 61 995.6 
43. E. N. Fenno, ’97........ 19 300 410 153.7 60 52 994.8 
44, J. E. R. Hayes, 1L...... 17 250 380 210.9 68 64 989.9 

45. L. G. Beeley, 1900....... 19 250 410 194 56 55 
46. H. Bancroft, ’98......... 19 290 380 176.6 60 56 981.6 
Cg uke Sa Ee 19 290 440 99. 68 64 980. 
Se oe 2, 30 260 425 157.9 55 48 975.9 
49. W.S. McCornick, 1900. . 26 210 410 210. 58 60 974. 
50. J. D. Barney, 1900 Beenaa 19 230 410 185. | 55 74 973. 
THE TEN STRONGEST MEN IN THE UNIVERSITY SINCE 1880. 

| 4, A Lovering, BU bis.cniviaeins 1660. | 6. R. N. Burnham, 1900...... 1291.5 
pT GL ee 1529, || 7. A.S. Hawks, Sp.........-- 1240.4 

3. 8. L. Foster, re 1348. | 8. R. W. Boyden, ’85.......-+ 1234. 
4. A. T. Jennings, °98........ 1308. || 9. G. L. Paine, 1G........... 1233.3 
5. C. W. Bronson, ’98......-.. 1299.4 ||10. P. O. Robinson, ’98........ 1229.4 

L. 
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different athletic organizations has worked to the advantage of 
physical training in many ways. It has made it desirable for the 
acknowledged athlete to have fewer relapses and to keep himself 
in tolerably good condition all the year round. It has made it 
necessary for the would-be athlete to begin to prepare himself 
physically before coming to college, and it has afforded an ad- 
mirable means of cutting off the weak but zealous athlete before 
he has had an opportunity to injure himself in the more vigorous 
contests. 

The great mass of young men who can never hope to make any 
of the University athletic teams, as these numbers are neces- 
sarily limited, can have at least the satisfaction of trying to attain 
and pass the strength standard required of the members of these 
organizations. I think perhaps this has been one of the strongest 
factors in raising the average of the strength tests during the 
past few years. 

Another incentive has been given to these contests by classify- 
ing those examined into groups where the method pursued bears 
some resemblance to that used for ranking men in their studies. 
Those who get over 1,000 points are classed in the * group, those 
who get between 800 and 1,000 are classed in group A, those 
between 700 and 800 in group B, between 600 and 700 in C, 500 
and 600 in D, 400 and 500 in E, 300 and 400 in F, and 200 and 
300 in the lowest group, G. 

Out of 784 men examined this year up to March 20, 40 suc- 
ceeded in making the * group, 82 group A, 109 group B, 165 
group C, 186 group D, 128 group E, 69 group F, 5 group G. 




















TABLE No. 3. 
| | l 
Above! 95 90 80 70 60 50 40 | 30 | 20 | 10 5 |No. of 
Below 5 10 20 30 40 50 60 | 70 | 80 90 95 Obs. 
ry 2 te ere aoe PA eh Se Ge, ER wee 
80 275 300 25 | 350 375 400 425 450 | 475 | 500 | 550 | 579 
"96 | 400 450 525 | 55 600 625 650 | 675 725 | 775 | 850 | 689 














The best all round strength test for the present year is that of 
Mr. Arthur Lovering, ’98. He not only succeeded in making the . 
highest total that has ever been made at the University, but he 
has succeeded in surpassing every man examined this year in each 
individual test, an achievement which is rarely equaled. 
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Of the special feats of strength performed by Harvard men, 
perhaps that of Mr. Luther Colby Rood, a student in the Harvard 
Medical School, is the most remarkable. On Monday evening, 
February 1, 1897, Mr. Rood succeeded in lifting a 202 pound 
dumb-bell from the floor to his right shoulder with both hands, 
and in elevating it to a vertical position above his head with the 
right arm, thereby establishing a world’s record for this perform- 
ance by an amateur. On the same evening Mr. Rood elevated a 
211 pound dumb-bell in a similar manner from the floor to the 
right shoulder, and though he succeeded in straightening his right 
arm with the dumb-bell above his head, he lost his balance before 
he could bring his body to an upright position. Inasmuch as 
Mr. Rood lifted the bell to his shoulder unaided, the judges were 
of the opinion that this performance certainly equaled that of the 
Austrian who held the previous record, as he was assisted in 
bringing the bell to his shoulder before elevating it to a vertical 
position above his head with one arm. The men who previously 
held these records weighed respectively 225 and 253 pounds while 
Mr. Rood’s weight the evening of his performance was 145 
pounds. 

The significance of these strength tests from physiological, 
educational, and athletic standpoints may properly be considered 
at some other time, as I have already overrun the space allotted 


to this article. 
D. A. Sargent. 





THE VITALITY OF THE CLASSICS. 


[There is a common impression that the number of students pursuing the 
Classics in the University is rapidly diminishing, and that this loss of numbers 
is due, in a large measure, to a method of teaching in which grammatical study 
of the languages is treated as of greater importance than the works of the 
authors, regarded as literary models and as expressive of the life and thought 
of the Greeks and Romans. It has also been intimated that in earlier days 
the student had a better opportunity to become acquainted with the real con- 
tents and spirit of the Classics. In short, some critics have contended that the 
study of the Classics in general, and of Greek in particular, is on the decline, 
and that for this result the Department of Classics is itself responsible. 

In the opinion of the Department, such criticisms disclose a lack of acquaint- 
ance with the actual methods and aims of the Department. Accordingly, the 
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instructors in the Classics have sent to each member of the Faculty a letter, 
from which the Magazine is allowed to publish the substance, as follows. — 
Ep.] 

% 
A misapprehension appears to prevail in regard to the absolute and 
the relative number of students in the University engaged in studying the 
Classics. A considerable decrease in the numbers was to be expected 
with the development of the elective system. Fifty years ago, instruction 
had hardly passed beyond the elementary stage in any subjects except 
Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. ‘Twenty years later, according to the 
Catalogue of 1865-66, nothing beyond the elementary stage was offered 
except in the studies named above, and in Philosophy, Spanish, Italian, 
Chemistry, and Physics. The total amount of instruction offered in His- 
tory, for instance, thirty years ago, was equivalent to about a course and 
a half, and in Economies, to about a half-course. It was inevitable that 
with the development of these and of other Departments the number of 
students resorting to Classics, which formerly attracted the best scholars 
in every class, should diminish. Further, in making a comparison of the 
numbers in the different Departments, the following fact should not be 
overlooked: the number of persons entering College with Advanced 
Greek and Latin to their credit is far greater than the number of those 
who enter under any other method. Thus, in 1895, 67 per cent. of the 
candidates for admission offered Advanced Greek, and 83 per cent. offered 
Advanced Latin. This means that over two thirds of our Freshmen have 
already studied Greek for three years, and that about five sixths of them 
have studied Latin for at least four years ; indeed, there is no other pre- 
paratory study, except Mathematics, to which the incoming Freshman has 
already devoted anything approaching the same amount of serious work. 
Under our requirements for admission, this means also that every such 
Freshman has acquired a certain facility in reading at sight Attic and 
Homeric Greek and Latin prose and poetry. He has already a power 
unknown to the Freshman of twenty-five, to say nothing of fifty, years 
ago. It is natural that many Freshmen should feel that they are in a 
position to carry on their reading of the Classics by themselves if they 
wish to do so, and that the time has now come for them to turn to other 
fields in which to study under instruction. 

Further, there are no Greek or Latin courses offered in College in 
which the study of those languages can be begun, while in every other 
Department in the College, save English and Mathematics, the student 
can intelligently begin at the very beginning of the subject. Resort to 
such elementary courses is general, and the numbers in them greatly 
swell the totals of the various Departments offering them. Since the 
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Classical Department does not provide such courses, it is clear that in a 
fair numerical comparison the elementary courses given in other Depart- 
ments should not be counted, corresponding as they do to Classical courses 
which more than two thirds of our students have already taken when 
they enter College. 

Accordingly, in the compilation of the table given below, which shows 
the actual number of choices in courses in 1895-96, no account has been 
taken of courses which are the equivalents of admission subjects, nor of 
History 1 and Philosophy 1. In considering this table it must be remem- 
bered that even the Freshmen who are studying Greek and Latin are 
studying them for the fourth and fifth year respectively, and that they 
are reading masterpieces of literature. 


Greek . : ; , é , j : : ; ‘ . 
Latin . . : : : , ‘ 5201 
Classical Philology (for Gendantes) Bel Bur te ee 
German ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ . 382 
Germanic Philology (fo rea re ae ae ee Pee 
French ‘ . - = . : P < 697 
French for ennatens® ‘ A ; ‘ - : ‘ : - 
Philosophy * ; : ; wer 6 ; ; . 3813 
Philosophy for Gusta , . : ‘ , - ; « "6 
History ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; ¥ P - - Oe 
History for Gniiesion F 5 ‘ , : , ‘ ; . & 
Mathematics , . s ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ 137 
Mathematics for Costene ‘ ‘ . 5 ? - : . 48 


A juster comparison would be one which took into account the stage of 
progress of the students in the several studies. Thus, in the courses in- 
tended for students of German in their third year of the study of that 
language (German 2, 3, 4, 6), there were 206 students in 1895-96; in 
the French courses intended for students in their third year (French 2c, 
2a, 6), there were 400. The students of Greek and Latin in their third 
year are to be found in the preparatory schools. The number taking 
Greek in their fourth year (Greek B and C) was 120; in their fifth year 
(Greek 1 and 2), 44. The number taking Latin in their fifth year 
(Latin B, C, D) was 206; in their siath year (Latin 1 and 2), 67. It 
is impracticable to carry this comparison further, because the courses in 


1 Including 103 in Latin 10, a course given in alternation with Greek 10 
which is offered this year. 

2 Of the 87 choices under this title, 33 were in Greek courses, 45 in Latin 
courses, 9 in the Classical Seminary. 

8 Including Romance Philology 3 and 4. 

* The courses in Education and Teaching are not here included, since they 
concern other Departments as well as the Department of Philosophy. Of 
them, there were 42 choices in the undergraduate and 26 in the graduate 
courses. 
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most of the other Departments are not so definitely graded as to furnish 
the requisite data. 

It appears, then, that the number of undergraduates engaged in the 
study of the Classics on advanced lines compares favorably with the 
numbers in the other Departments mentioned. In the courses intended 
primarily for Graduates, the table shows that the number of such stu- 
dents in the Classics compares still more favorably with the numbers in 
other Departments. Further, the percentage of Classical students to the 
total number of students in the Graduate School shows a steady increase 
for the past six years,’ from about 7} per cent. in 1889-90 to about 
13 per cent. in 1895-96. The Quinquennial Catalogue of 1895 shows 
that of 105 students who had received the degree of Ph. D. since 1873, 
when it was first given, 22, or more than 20 per cent., were students of 
Classical Philology. The percentage for the past five years is also about 
20. It may be added that in 1896 there were 15 candidates who received 
the degree of A. M. on Classical studies, over 15 per cent. of the whole 
number who received that degree. 

These figures are quoted, not because the Classical Department would 
measure learning by numbers, but to bring out the fact that, at least as 
regards numbers of students, the Classics are holding their own as well 
as was to be expected, in view of the great development of other Depart- 
ments and the free choice open to the student. 


Il. 


With regard to the belief that the instructors in the Classics teach 
grammar to the neglect of literature, the following facts are presented : — 

The requirement of power to translate at sight was introduced into the 
examinations for admission to College by the Latin Department in 1874. 
The Greek Department soon followed. In the Faculty and out of it, the 
members of the Department have consistently urged the absolute neces- 
sity that every student who comes here should possess this power; and 
for years the instruction of Freshmen has been directed to training the 
student to recognize the thought in its Greek or Latin dress, and to find 
out, before translating, what the author meant in his own language, not 
to translate in order to discover the meaning of the ancient text.” In 
the Faculty and out of it, the Classical instructors have insisted that for- 
mal grammar is not be studied by the schoolboy, or even by the under- 
graduate, as a thing valuable in itself, but only as a means to an end, and 
that end the acquirement of power to read the authors. Nobody can 


1 The Dean’s reports do not provide figures for the earlier years. 
2 See the Classical Pamphlet, p. 14, and the “Bolles Pamphlet,” sent to 
every inquirer about terms of admission to the College, pp. 17, 18, 39, 45, 46. 
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point to a speech in the Faculty, or to a more public deliverance, in which 
a member of the Department has taken other ground since the “ sight” 
examinations were established. 

The result of the employment of the “sight” method in the schools 
and its continuance in the Freshman year has been a marked increase of 
power, which cannot be better illustrated than by the fact that the pas- 
sages set for translation in the Examinations for Second-Year Honors in 
recent years have been equal in difficulty to those set for Final Honors 
twenty years ago. In consequence of this increase in power, the read- 
ing of the Classical authors in college has been greatly extended, as 
will appear from a comparison of the study of the Classics in the Col- 
lege now with the same study in former years. 

In 1863-64 (a date which is selected because with that year begin the 
tables prepared for exhibition at the Chicago Fair), seventeen hours a 
week of instruction in Greek were given and fourteen of instruction in 
Latin. In 1895-96 the hours were forty-two and forty-four and a half 
respectively. In 1863-64 no courses were offered in which the entire 
works of a single author were read. At present the list includes courses 
in the entire works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes; and 
courses in the entire works of Thucydides and Demosthenes will be given 
next year. In 1892-93, sixteen students read the whole of Aeschylus ; 
in 1893-94, twenty-seven read the whole of Sophocles; in 1894-95, 
twenty-six read the whole of Aristophanes. In 1863-64 there were no 
courses in the history of Greek and Roman literature, none in private, 
public, or legal antiquities, and none in linguistics; in short, the work 
was confined to selected bits from an extremely limited number of au- 
thors. For instance, so far as appears from the Catalogue, there was no 
opportunity offered to study anything from the Greek lyric poets, Aris- 
totle, Lysias, Plautus, Pliny, Suetonius, or Martial, all of whom are now 
considered as essential parts of the regular undergraduate courses. The 
ground covered in a full course was only about one half of what is cov- 
ered at present. Fifty years ago, in 1845-45, the student’s opportunity 
was still more limited. Then the above named authors were lacking, as 
well as Thucydides, Euripides, and Tacitus, and the work done in a full 
course was even less than in 1863-64. 

In order to contrast the conditions of the past with those of the present, 
it is only necessary to examine the description of Sophomore courses 
like Greek 2 and Latin 1, in each of which as much Greek or Latin is 
read in a year as in two years under older methods of instruction; of the 
Junior courses, Greek 6, in which the student reads Demosthenes On 
the Crown with parts of the oration On the Embassy, Aeschines Against 
Ctesiphon, and a play each by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, 
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and Latin 6, presenting Juvenal and three authors in whose works the 
student in 1863-64 was offered no mstruction whatever; of the Senior 
courses, Greek 8 and Latin 8, including Plato and Aristotle, Lucretius 
and Plautus. These are the graded courses planned with special refer- 
ence to Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. But the contrast between 
the old and the new is heightened when we consider such courses as the 
following (offered at stated intervals), none of which existed twenty-five 
years ago: courses in the fragments of the Greek lyric poets, in Pindar, 
in the complete works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
and Demosthenes, in the study of Virgil and his sources, in the history 
of Roman satire, in the history of Greek literature and of Latin litera- 
ture, in Roman philosophy and religion, in Greek and Roman political 
and legal antiquities, in Classical archaeology and mythology, and ele- 
mentary and advanced courses in the private life of the Greeks and 
Romans. To the description of all these as set forth in the pamphlet of 
the Classical Department your attention is respectfully requested. In 
particular you will observe that among the 634 courses on the regular 
and supplemental lists of the Department, there are at present only 5} 
(omitting the elementary courses in composition) of which it could be 
said with due regard for the facts that the work proposed or done in 
them is in any considerable degree linguistic or grammatical. Of these, 
only the Classical Seminary and the half-course designed as a prepara- 
tion for it are given this year. 

Not even in the Freshman year is the study of grammar an important 
element in the reading courses, although it has recently been found 
necessary, as a help to the accurate understanding of the authors, to give 
some regular instruction for a part of the year in elementary syntax, 
because the subject has been lately so much neglected in the schools. 
It may be worth while to state briefly just what is done by Freshmen 
in Greek B and C, the courses intended for those who have passed the 
advanced admission examinations in Greek. Before 1895-96, the Odys- 
sey was read for a quarter of the year, but it was found that a large 
majority of the students had read so much of Homer in the schools that 
it was better to substitute something else for Freshmen, and to establish 
a new half-course in Homer in the Sophomore year. Selections from 
the elegiac, lyric, and iambic poets were substituted. These writings are 
most interesting in themselves ; they serve as an excellent transition from 
epic poetry to the drama, and a knowledge of them is invaluable to the 
student who intends to read the Odes of Horace in his Sophomore year. 
They are treated solely as literary models, and grammar has no part 
in the lectures delivered by the instructors in connection with the read- 
ing of the poems. In each course a tragedy of Euripides is read, and 
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there are lectures, illustrated by the stereopticon, on the Greek theatre 
and dramatic representations, together with instruction on the myth upon 
which the play was based, as it is treated by Euripides and by other 
ancient as well as modern writers. Selections from the Orations of 
Lysias, the simplest of the Attic orators, are accompanied by lectures 
on and study of the beginnings of Greek oratory and of the elements 
of Attic legal procedure and of constitutional law. The students are 
also introduced to the works of Plato through the Apology and one of 
the shorter dialogues in which the character of Socrates is portrayed. 
Throughout the course attention is given to reading at sight, and there 
is no study of grammar beyond that indicated above. In this course, as 
well as in others, it is the constant endeavor of the instructors to give a 
living interest to the subject, and to make the student appreciate that the 
authors read have had their effect upon the literature of succeeding ages. 

As further evidence of the methods and aims of the Classical Depart- 
ment as now conducted, attention may be called to the generous provi- 
sion which has been made for the students in its collections, — its maps, 
casts, and coins, its hundreds of photographs, its stereopticon with 2,500 
slides for the illustration of ancient life, and its library of over 3,000 
volumes. 





In the organization and gradation of its courses, the Department has 
sought to adapt the work proposed to the different stages of proficiency 
and to the various aims and purposes of the students: in other words, 
to give to its instruction the perspective and proportion essential to a 
well-rounded system. Thus, in the earlier courses the chief object in 
view has been the reading, with understanding and appreciation, of mas- 
terpieces of Classical literature ; this reading is continued in the more 
advanced stage of attainment, and it is supplemented by the topical 
study of various departments of Classical learning, from the point of 
view of science and by the methods of independent research. 

The Department recognizes that there are some branches of Classical 
study for which adequate provision has not yet been made in Harvard 
University. It has respectfully called the attention of the Corporation 
to some of these. It believes, however, that a due consideration of the 
resources at its command will show that it has not neglected the essential 
things or magnified the less important; that its conception of its func- 
tions is not a narrow one; and that, while it insists upon thoroughness 
of scholarship, it does not give undue emphasis to any one branch of its 
great subject, but that its aim is broad enough to include every aspect of 
Classical life and letters. It will most gladly welcome any increase in 
its resources whereby its work may be enlarged to the full measure of 
its ambitions and hopes. 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ! 










It would be unnatural to have such an assemblage as this meet in the 
Museum and Faculty Room of this University and yet have no public 
word spoken in honor of a name which must be silently present to the 
minds of all our visitors. 

At some near future day, it is to be hoped, some one of you who is 
well acquainted with Agassiz’s scientific career will discourse here con- 
cerning it, —I could not now, even if I would, speak to you of that of 
which you have far more intimate knowledge than I. On this social 
occasion it has seemed that what Agassiz stood for in the way of charac- 
ter and influence is the more fitting thing to commemorate, and to that 
agreeable task I have been called. He made an impression that was 
unrivaled. He left a sort of popular myth —the Agassiz legend, as one 
might say — behind him in the air about us; and life comes kindlier to 
all of us, we get more recognition from the world, because we call our- 
selves naturalists, — and that was the class to which he also belonged. 

The secret of such an extraordinarily effective influence lay in the 
equally extraordinary mixture of the animal and social gifts, the intel- 
lectual powers, and the desires and passions of the man. From his boy- 
hood he looked on the world as if it and he were made for each other, 
and on the vast diversity of living things as if he were there with 
authority to take mental possession of them all. His habit of collecting 
began in childhood, and during his long life knew no bounds save those 
that separate the things of Nature from those of human art. Already 
in his student years, in spite of the most stringent poverty, his whole 
scheme of existence was that of one predestined to greatness, who takes 
that fact for granted, and stands forth immediately as a scientific leader 
of men. 

His passion for knowing living things was combined with a rapidity 
of observation, and a capacity to recognize them again and remember 
everything about them, which all his life it seemed an easy triumph and 
delight for him to exercise, and which never allowed him to waste a 
moment in doubts about the commensurability of his powers with his 
tasks. If ever a person lived by faith, he did. When a boy of twenty, 
with an allowance of two hundred and fifty dollars a year, he main- 
tained an artist attached to his employ, a custom which never afterwards | 




































1 Address before the American Society of Naturalists in Cambridge, Dec. 
30, 1896. This is the fiftieth year since Agassiz first became connected with 
Harvard. — Ep. 
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was departed from,— except when he maintained two or three. He 
lectured from the very outset to all those who would hear him. “TI feel 
within myself the strength of a whole generation,” he wrote to his father 
at that time, and launched himself upon the publication of his costly 
‘Poissons Fossiles”” with no clear vision of the quarter from whence 
the payment might be expected to come. 

At Neuchatel (where between the ages of twenty-five and thirty he 
enjoyed a stipend that varied from four hundred to six hundred dollars) 
he organized a regular academy of natural history, with its museum, 
managing by one expedient or another to employ artists, secretaries, and 
assistants, and to keep a lithographic and printing establishment of his 
own employed with the work that he put forth. Fishes, fossil and liv- 
ing, echinoderms and glaciers, transfigured themselves under his hand ; 
and at thirty he was already at the zenith of his reputation, recognized 
by all as one of those naturalists in the unlimited sense, one of those 
folio copies of mankind, like Linnaeus and Cuvier, who aim at nothing 
less than an acquaintance with the whole of animated Nature. His 
genius for classifying was simply marvelous; and, as his latest biogra- 
pher says, nowhere had a single person ever given so decisive an impulse 
to natural history. 

Such was the human being who on an October morning fifty years 
ago disembarked at our port, bringing his hungry heart along with him, 
his confidence in his destiny, and his imagination full of plans. The 
only particular resource he was assured of was one course of Lowell 
Lectures. But of one general resource he always was assured, having 
always counted on it and never found it to fail, — and that was the good- 
will of every fellow-creature in whose presence he could find an oppor- 
tunity to describe his aims. His belief in these was so intense and 
unqualified that he could not conceive of others not feeling the further- 
ance of them to be a duty binding also upon them. Velle non discitur, 
as Seneca says: Strength of desire must be born with a man; it can’t 
be taught. And Agassiz came before one with such enthusiasm glowing 
in his countenance, — such a persuasion radiating from his person that 
his projects were the sole things really fit to interest man as man, — 
that he was absolutely irresistible. He came, in Byron’s words, with 
victory beaming from his breast, and every one went down before him, 
some yielding him money, some time, some specimens, and some labor, 
but all contributing their applause and their godspeed. And so, living 
among us from month to month and from year to year, with no relation 
to prudence except his pertinacious violation of all her usual laws, he on 
the whole achieved the compass of his desires, studied the geology and 
fauna of a continent, trained a generation of zodlogists, founded one of 
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the chief museums of the world, gave a new impulse to scientific educa- 
tion in America, and died the idol of the public, as well as of his circle 
of immediate pupils and friends. 

The secret of it all was, that while his scientific ideals were an integral 
part of his being, something that he never forgot or laid aside, so that 
wherever he went he came forward as “the Professor,” and talked 
“shop” to every person, young or old, great or little, learned or un- 
learned, with whom he was thrown, he was at the same time so com- 
manding a presence, so curious and inquiring, so responsive and expan- 
sive, and so generous and reckless of himself and of his own, that 
every one said immediately, “ Here is no musty savant, but a man, a 
great man, a man on the heroic scale, not to serve whom is avarice and 
sin.” He elevated the popular notion of what a student of Nature could 
be. Since Benjamin Franklin, we had never had among us a person of 
more popularly impressive type. He did not wait for students to come 
to him; he made inquiry for promising youthful collectors, and when he 
heard of one, he wrote, inviting and urging him to come. Thus there is 
hardly one now of the American naturalists of my generation whom 
Agassiz did not train. Nay, more; he said to every one that a year or 
two of natural history, studied as he understood it, would give the best 
training for any kind of mental work. Sometimes he was amusingly 
naif in this regard, as when he offered to put his whole Museum at the 
disposition of the Emperor of Brazil if he would but come and labor 
there. And I well remember how certain officials of the Brazilian 
empire smiled at the cordiality with which he pressed upon them a simi- 
lar invitation. But it had a great effect. Natural history must indeed 
be a godlike pursuit, if such a man as this can so adore it, people said ; 
and the very definition and meaning of the word naturalist underwent 
a favorable alteration in the common mind. 

Certain sayings of Agassiz’s, as the famous one that he “ had no time 
for making money,” and his habit of naming his occupation simply as 
that of “teacher,” have caught the public fancy, and are permanent ben- 
efactions. We all enjoy more consideration for the fact that he mani- 
fested himself here thus before us in his day. 

He was a splendid example of the temperament that looks forward 
and not backward, and never wastes a moment in regrets for the irrevo- 
cable. I had the privilege of admission to his society during the Thayer 
expedition to Brazil. I well remember at night, as we all swung in our 
hammocks in the fairy-like moonlight, on the deck of the steamer that 
throbbed its way up the Amazon between the forests guarding the stream 
on either side, how he turned and whispered, “ James, are you awake?” 
and continued, “ Z cannot sleep; I am too happy; I keep thinking of 
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these glorious plans.” The plans contemplated following the Amazon 
to its headwaters, and penetrating the Andes in Peru. And yet, when 
he arrived at the Peruvian frontier and learned that that country had 
broken into revolution, that his letters to officials would be useless, and 
that that part of the project must be given up, although he was indeed 
bitterly chagrined and excited for part of an hour, when the hour had 
passed over it seemed as if he had quite forgotten the disappointment, so 
enthusiastically was he occupied already with the new scheme substi- 
tuted by his active mind. 

Agassiz’s influence on methods of teaching in our community was 
prompt and decisive, — all the more so that it struck people’s imagina- 
tion by its very excess. The good old way of committing printed 
abstractions to memory seems never to have received such a shock as 
it encountered at his hands. There is probably no public school teacher 
now in New England who will not tell you how Agassiz used to lock a 
student up in a room full of turtle shells, or lobster shells, or oyster 
shells, without a book or word to help him, and not let him out till he 
had discovered all the truths which the objects contained. Some found 
the truths after weeks and months of lonely sorrow; others never found 
them. Those who found them were already made into naturalists thereby 
—the failures were blotted from the book of honor and of life. “Go to 
Nature ; take the facts into your own hands; look, and see for your- 
self!’ — these were the maxims which Agassiz preached wherever he 
went, and their effect on pedagogy was electric. The extreme rigor of 
his devotion to this concrete method of learning was the natural conse- 
quence of his own peculiar type of intellect, in which the capacity for 
abstraction and causal reasoning and tracing chains of consequences from 
hypotheses was so much less developed than the genius for acquaintance 
with vast volumes of detail, and for seizing upon analogies and relations 
of the more proximate and concrete kind. While on the Thayer expedition, 
I remember that I often put questions to him about the facts of our new 
tropical habitat, but I doubt if he ever answered one of these questions 
of mine outright. He always said, “There, you see you have a definite 
problem : go and look and find the answer for yourself.” His severity in 
this line was a living rebuke to all abstractionists and would-be biological 
philosophers. More than once have I heard him quote with deep feeling 
the lines from Faust, — 

“Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.” 
The only man he really loved and had use for was the man who could 
bring him facts. To see facts, not to argue or raisonniren, was what 
life meant for him; and I think he often positively loathed the ratiocin- 
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ating type of mind. “Mr. Blank, you are totally uneducated !” I heard 
him once say to a student who propounded to him some glittering theo- 
retic generality. And on a similar occasion he gave an admonition that 
must have sunk deep into the heart of him to whom it was addressed. 
“ Mr. X., some people perhaps now consider you a bright young man; 
but when you are fifty years old, if they ever speak of you then, what 
they will say will be this: ‘ That X.,— oh, yes, I know him; he used to 
be a very bright young man!’” Happy is the conceited youth who at 
the proper moment receives such salutary cold water therapeutics as this 
from one who, in other respects, is a kind friend. We cannot all escape 
from being abstractionists. I myself, for instance, have never been able 
to escape ; but the hours I spent with Agassiz so taught me the difference 
between all possible abstractionists and all livers in the light of the 
world’s concrete fulness, that I have never been able to forget it. Both 
kinds of mind have their place in the infinite design, but there can be no 
question as to which kind lies the nearer to the divine type of thinking. 
Agassiz’s view of Nature was saturated with simple religious feeling, 
and for this deep but unconventional religiosity he found at Harvard the 
most sympathetic possible environment. In the fifty years that have 
sped since he arrived here our knowledge of Nature has penetrated into 
joints and recesses which his vision never pierced. The causal elements 
and not the totals are what we are now most passionately concerned to 
understand ; and naked and poverty-stricken enough do the stripped-out 
elements and forces occasionally appear to us to be. But the truth of 
things is after all their living fulness; and some day, from a more com- 
manding point of view than was possible to any one in Agassiz’s genera- 
tion, our descendants, enriched with the spoils of all our analytic inves- 
tigations, will get round again to that higher and simpler way of looking 
at Nature. Meanwhile as we look back upon Agassiz, there floats up a 
breath as of life’s morning, that makes the world seem young and fresh 
once more. May we all, and especially may those younger members of 
our association who never knew him, give a grateful thought, to his 
memory as we wander through that Museum which he founded, and 
through this University whose ideals he did so much to elevate and 


define. 
William James, m ’69. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


During the last quarter no significant changes have marked the life 
of the University. The teaching force is likely to be less yonotony 
altered than is usual between two academic years; no large ° Peace 
gifts and few small ones rejoice the Treasurer; the general dulness of 
business shows its effect in diminished rentals, reduced interest, and 
slender bounties, so that everywhere, except in the Law School, enlarge- 
ments seem impossible. In the governing boards the question of the 
right to vote for Overseers again pushes its way forward, and, like all 
questions of suffrage, comes nearer the inevitable point of extension. 
No surmise can yet be made as to the numbers of students likely to be 
enrolled next year. The general disposition of the teaching force seems 
to be to perfect details and fill up gaps before any new or startling 
advance in methods or increase in numbers. 


Public interest in the University has been shown by the attention 
paid to the two articles on Harvard life in the May Scrib- gow the 
ner’s. ‘Those resident in Cambridge feel grateful alike to those tier 
who describe the conditions of twenty years ago, and to those 
who portray them as they are now; for on the spot one is tempted 
to doubt whether there is any distinctive Harvard student life. Even 
twenty years spent chiefly among the undergraduates does not appear 
to put a man into a position to assert positively what students think or 
what are their standards. Some changes are manifestly going on, the 
most striking of which is the alteration in the dormitory system. For 
nearly twenty years Beck Hall was the only private dormitory which 
was really more than a nest of lodging-rooms. The Corporation has 
put up Walter Hastings, Perkins, and Conant, and has raised the room- 
rents of Hollis and Stoughton, yet has kept all the College dormitories 
full or nearly full. Meanwhile two other kinds of dormitory have sprung 
up: small assemblages of rooms, perhaps only three or four suites, and 
large club-like buildings. Of the latter class are Claverly, Ware, the 
new Dunster, and the proposed Randolph Hall. These, with Beck, make 
five large and sumptuous sets of bachelor’s apartments; and Claverly 
is to be enlarged. Where is the demand for such expensive buildings? 
Partly from new-comers ; partly from the former occupants of rooms in 
private houses or the small dormitories; perhaps in some cases from 
former or presumptive lodgers in Holworthy, Weld, Matthews, and 
Hastings. On one hand, the result is to take many men out of the Har- 
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vardizing influence of the Yard, and to lessen the College influence upon 
them ; on the other hand, this system tends to build up what are practi- 
cally club-houses, and to furnish a substitute for the English “College ” 
system. In some of the buildings men live as neighbors; it only needs 
the introduction of suitable cafés in these buildings to make them the 
abode of sets, coteries, and associates. To be sure, the system lacks the 
English moderating restraint of constant association in chambers with 
older and responsible men. But the sense of common interest and the 
homing instinct are likely to grow among the men who inhabit these dor- 
mitories. One of the most serious questions of the life of the College is 
whether there is any possibility of giving to college dormitories a similar 
neighborhood character. As often happens, an earlier reform seems to 
prevent a later one: when about twenty years ago a system of assign- 
ment of rooms by lot took the place of the unfair and demoralizing 
transfer and bonus system, a bar was placed in the way of any under- 
standing that all the occupants of a building should have a general asso- 
ciation and common interests. The right of graduate students — who 
usually stay but one or two years — to draw College rooms is also in the 
way of any approach to club life in the dormitories in the Yard. 
Students who like to live surrounded by congenial men will therefore 
prefer the private dormitories if they can afford the rents. Here comes 
in the balancing effect of the rates; the highest College rents are about 
the same as the lowest rents for similar accommodation in the private 
dormitories. 


Something seems gained in the direction of the assembling of kindred 
Sia minds by the social societies and clubs, which increase in num- 
Associa- ber. The Pi Eta Society has now founded a permanent home, 
nee built a theatre, and presented elaborate plays. The proposed 
University Club languishes for lack of funds; and there seems little like- 
lihood that it can be started, except with a large single gift of at least 
a hundred thousand dollars as a background. A new sort of club has 
sprung up in the last few years, —the sectional, —such as the Ohio Club, 
Chicago Club, and Phillips Exeter Club. ‘That men should come to Har- 
vard from a distant State or school and then should renew the “ have- 
been” of school-boy life seems to need explanation : these organizations 
have a definite and laudable purpose, which gives them their start and 
their right to be; they aim to bring their union to bear on their younger 
brothers and neighbors at home, so as to induce others to choose Har- 
vard. As an example, the Springfield Club has valiantly aided in plant- 
ing carnations in the blue atmosphere of that Connecticut Valley city. 
Such clubs are often short-lived, but they express a generous desire to 
make known the advantages which the members here enjoy. 
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The value of an enlarged and concentrated academic life has been 
brought out by the revival of interest in rowing. After two 
years of armed neutrality, the two great New England univer- the 
sities have come together on the most satisfactory and desirable ““'"™ 
basis known in their joint history, and a boat-race with Yale seems once 
more as sure an annual event as Commencement. The advantages of 
the new arrangement are patent: all branches of athletics regularly 
practiced are included ; provision is made beforehand for the settlement 
of disputes ; satisfactory rules are made on the eligibility of players ; 
games are at last confined to college grounds, except the boat-race, for 
which neither college can afford a proper course. It is a definite, com- 
plete, and responsible system, and gives Harvard the athletic opportunity 
dearest to her,— that of honorably defeating Yale. All that is now 
necessary is a set of winning teams. In boating, the College has had an 
unusual sight: nine eight-oared boats have been regularly on the river 
Of these, five are filled by the regular ’Varsity and Class crews using the 
College Boat-house. The other four have been chosen out of the 180 
students who have used the facilities of the Weld Boat Club. These 
Weld crews race against each other, have brushes with the corresponding 
regular crews, and sometimes beat them, and will furnish two crews for 
the New England Regatta. Such activity has never been known at 
Harvard; and it takes away all excuse for the old-fashioned way of 
choosing members of the Class eights — and even of the ’Varsity — from 
men who had distinguished themselves on the rowing machines and not 
in a boat. Possibly one secret of Harvard’s defeats has been this invet- 
erate habit of choosing strong men and teaching them watermanship, 
rather than of choosing expert oarsmen, and then discovering which of 
them was the strongest. Under the healthful influence of Mr. Lehmann, 
the tradition of rowing for the sake of exercise, health, and training in 
oarsmanship is likely to be preserved. A powerful aid in this process 
would be a path along the river-side on which students might follow the 
races. Perhaps in the park system of both sides of the Charles some 
such highway will be provided. 


ll may 


One of the results of the two years’ diplomatic contest with Yale has 
been to bring the Harvard Athletic Committee into the public ontrot of 
eye as the Brahma and Vishnu — the creator and preserver — **Hletics. 
of Harvard Athletics. That ultimate responsibility for the existence of 
evil which the undergraduate world, the press, and even the alumni 
have usually laid upon the “ Faculty” has now been transferred to 
the “ Athletic Committee,” which is by some outsiders supposed to be 
another name for the Corporation, and by others to be the concentration 
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of all the athletic organizations. That such an official committee, or any 
member of it, should be the spokesman of undergraduate clubs is a curi- 
ous instance of the growth of unwritten constitutional law : that it should 
be confused with Corporation, Overseers, or Faculties shows the per- 
sistence of traditions as to government after the thing has passed away. 
For the Committee, as now organized, was founded in 1888 in order to 
rescue the direct control of athletics from the governing bodies of the 
University ; and it was intended to be a negative regulatory force, and 
not a positive representative of athletic interests. In framing the Com- 
mittee provision was made for three graduate, three undergraduate, and 
three Faculty members, the purpose being distinctly to throw the respon- 
sibility into the hands of persons acquainted with athletics, and likely 
to sympathize with the students, and thus to take away the necessity of 
spasmodic discussions by Faculty and Overseers. Final revising author- 
ity was reserved for the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the Cor- 
poration ; but in nine years it has never been exercised ; the Corpora- 
tion has taken action with regard to playgrounds, but never on questions 
of players or games. The Athletic Committee is therefore not a com- 
mittee at all, but a commission, representing three different elements, 
acting on its own principles with an ultimate and seldom enforced 
responsibility to the governing boards. That part of the system has 
undoubtedly worked to the great satisfaction of the University, both 
because it is a relief to spend the time free for discussion on matters 
of intellectual interest, and because the control exercised by the Commit- 
tee has been acceptable. That the composition of the Committee is 
well thought of seems proved by the compliments paid by Princeton and 
the University of Pennsylvania in creating similar bodies for the regula- 
tion of their athletics. No considerable body of persons in Harvard 
University or among its alumni has any change of constitution to propose. 


Notwithstanding the cordial assent to the formation and continuance 

of the Athletic Committee, it has found its duties difficult, and 
dors in its burdens have grown heavy as the years have passed. Its 
original functions were to decide what persons should be eligi- 
ble for athletic contests, and at what times and places games should take 
place. Strict rules of amateurship were laid down, intended to exclude 
professionals and paid or supported players, and merely nominal stu- 
dents. These rules have been effectual: the subsidized player has practi- 
cally disappeared ; and the cases are few when, as in the last football 
campaign, an old player came back, registered in the Graduate School 
with assurances of an intention to spend the year, and disappeared the 
day after the Princeton game. Not only has Harvard sport been confined 
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to real Harvard men, but the Committee has put forth its utmost energy 
in backing up efforts to secure general eligibility rules; and it is not too 
much to say that the persistence of the Harvard Committee has brought 
about the present intercollegiate agreement on this point. Questions 
of time and place had also to be settled by the Committee in order to 
protect the University from the irregular and prolonged absences of ath- 
letic teams, and from the holding of games at hours and places likely to 
disturb College exercises ; hence the schedules have been subject to the 
approval of the Committee. The management and assignment of play- 
grounds has also been a function of the Committee, subject to the general 
control of all University property by the Corporation. It has been, 
therefore, a hard-working body, dealing with many details, and obliged 
to build up a system in which those details should be adjusted to each 
other. From the beginning, however, the Committee has been drawn 
into questions of quite another kind—#into the athletic relations of 
Harvard .with other universities. Having laid down rules of eligibility, 
the Committee must decide whether protests of other colleges have any 
ground. Responsible for schedules, the Committee must be consulted if 
in the course of athletic negotiations the question of place of games is 
raised ; for instance, when in 1891 were pending negotiations for a dual 
league with Yale, the Athletic Committee was asked to give and did give 
its consent to the acceptance of a football game in New York in alter- 
nate years. Through this practice of consulting the Committee on details 
which fall within their regulating powers came the close connection of 
the Committee with the recent negotiations with Yale; but in this 
instance, instead of applying its rules when necessary, the Committee 
became the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
athletic interests, — through its graduate members consulting with grad- 
uates, and through its undergraduate members with the organizations 
which give and receive challenges. The result has been an agreement 
with Yale which suits everybody ; it is, however, a question whether it is 
desirable that the body which exercises the power of the University to 
keep athletics in its proper position, so that it may not interfere with the 
intellectual functions for which Harvard was founded, should also be 
the permanent organ of the athletic policy of students and of their 
voluntary organizations; whether in the long run such a practice might 
not throw upon the governing boards which have created the Athletic 
Committee the responsibility for keeping up or discontinuing athletic 
alliances; whether, now that proper relations with Yale are assured 
for years to come, the contests may not be left to the contestants, and 
the negotiations to the athletic graduates. Otherwise it may be hard to 
avoid the confusion of the public mind which has led to the repeated 
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and unfounded charge that the purpose of all the restrictive measures of 
the Harvard Athletic Committee was to give a special advantage to their 
own men in intercollegiate contests. 


The Faculty of Arts and Sciences goes steadily forward in its discus- 
Gradusad sion of the entrance requirements. Although the definitions 
Parnassum. of the subjects are not yet published, it is known that for every- 
thing in the present list except English and Algebra the Committee has 
proposed a new definition, and that that part of the report has been pro- 
visionally adopted by the Faculty, with few changes. It is known, also, 
that in framing the new definitions use has been made of the various 
reports and conferences which began with the work of the Committee 
of Ten; and that in particular the New York Conference requirements, 
prepared in 1896, have been in several cases closely followed. The net 
result is that slight improvements have been made all along the line. 
The Faculty is now entering on the question of combination of subjects, 
and must face the hotly disputed subjects of the allowance of a free op- 
tion of other subjects as a substitute for Greek ; of the rating to be given 
to Greek in comparison with other subjects; of allowing a choice be- 
tween physics and other scientific subjects ; of the status of new scientific 
requirements ; and of the minimum number of subjects to be demanded. 
On the last point the Faculty, if it fully accepts the proposed defini- 
tions, must choose between an increase of the total, the retention of the 
present number, or a reduction of the number on the ground that better 
work is expected in each. Some light is thrown on the state of mind of 
the Faculty by the combination of subjects which it has adopted for the 
Lawrence Scientific School,—a document which appears to take for 
granted that the new definitions will stand. This list includes (besides 
the two technical subjects of “Freehand Drawing and Descriptive Ge- 
ometry”’ and “Shop-work and Drawing ’’) “ Physiography,” “ Botany 
and Zodlogy,” “ Anatomy and Physiology,” and “ Astronomy and Me- 
teorology.” Furthermore, it proposes that in the course of the next five 
years the minimum be made about the same as the College minimum. 
This vote marks the purpose of those most interested in the Scientific 
School to push it to the head of such institutions, so far as the insist- 
ence on thorough preparation can secure that end; and at the same time 
to put it on a footing substantially equal to that of the College. What 
view the Faculty will take of the relations of the College to the secondary 
schools remains to be seen. Undoubtedly the New England academies 
and large city high schools can be induced to bring their candidates for 
college up to any standard on which Harvard insists; it is not so plain 
that the College can, in the Middle States and West, safely disregard 
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the requirements adopted, or likely to be adopted, by a combination of 
other colleges, several of which are steadily improving themselves on 
lines originally laid down by Harvard. So far, the alumni who are 
teachers have shown a flattering disposition to leave the settlement of 
this important question to the Faculty, without any suggestion of their 
own preferences or beliefs. 


One proof of the interest taken by the University both in its gradu- 
ates and in the schools is the forming of the new “ Appointments pon 
Committee.” Among the practical ideas of the late Frank ments 
Bolles was a register of Harvard men who wished employ- or 
ment, especially as teachers; and he took pains to bring into connection 
with each other the school which wanted a teacher and the right man to 
fillthe vacancy. The system has been continued by the present Recording 
Secretary ; but several difficulties have come up: many applications were 
made directly to professors or departments, and were answered without 
this intermediacy ; often two different people made each a nomination 
for the same place, with the result sometimes that neither was appointed ; 
and there was no permanent record of such recommendations. The 
College Faculty has now created the “ Appointments Committee of Har- 
vard University,” with a member from each department, a Secretary, 
and sufficient clerical aid. It is expected that the member from each 
department will keep in touch with both his colleagues and the Com- 
mittee, and that individual instructors will report for record recommen- 
dations which they may have made. Such acentral organization has it 
in its power not only to promote the placing of fresh graduates, but to 
look out for those already at work, and to suggest transfers to schools 
or colleges with larger opportunities. It is one of the many measures 
for keeping the alumni reminded of Alma Mater. 


The first Ph. D. bestowed by Harvard University was in 1873 ; but dur-- 
ing the whole of the twenty years following the number was but qoo much 
77, an average of less than four a year. The repute of some /**™ing. 
of the Harvard departments and the independent status of the Graduate 
School have drawn more of the most advanced students, so that from 
sixteen to eighteen Ph. D.’s are now given every year. The principle 
adopted is that each student shall offer a body of learning and research 
in one of eleven general fields, corresponding to the “ Divisions ” of the 
Faculty. Several cases have arisen in which this classification proves 
too narrow. Some persons have asked to become candidates whose field 
lay in some branch of professional work, as in medical research; they 
have sometimes been accommodated by adding to the Committee of the 
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Division nearest their general field an expert in the subject proposed. 
Another set of men wish to make combinations taken out of the neigh- 
boring fields, as sociology and psychology : here again there needs to be 
some joint committee to direct the studies. It is a problem how to allow 
for the individuality of men who know what they want, without disturb- 
ing the system which makes it certain that no candidate for the highest 
degree given in course shall be without the aid and supervision of a 


responsible body of teachers. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The Change in Class Day.— The Crisis in Debating. — Spring Theatricals. — 
Whist. — Reform at Memorial. — Public Addresses and Dinners. — Phi Beta Kappa. 

The vexed question of Class Day exercises was settled soon after the 
last Magazine went to press. The Corporation refusing to allow the 
Tree exercises to continue in their old form, the Class Day Committee 
called a Class meeting, Feb. 17, to consider the various changes pro- 
posed. The following were the five plans brought up during the meet- 
ing: I. That there should be the usual scrimmage round the old Tree, 
but that the wreath of flowers should be lowered to seven feet, the Class 
wear ordinary clothes, and the seats be limited to 3,400. II. That 
flowers be thrown from a platform concealed in the old Tree, and scram- 
bled for by the Class underneath. III. That the rush for flowers be 
round four trees back of University Hall, the seats being unlimited in 
number. IV. That the exercises be removed to a tree back of Mat- 
thews Hall. V. That the Class officers should peacefully distribute the 
flowers. After a heated debate, the Class voted by a fair majority to 
adopt the first plan. The exercises will then be materially the same 
as in former years. The Class also voted to have a Senior Dance in 
Memorial Hall on Class Day eve, and to wear caps and gowns after the 
Spring recess. A new complication arose when the Crew management 
fixed the date of the boat-race for Friday, June 25. The race would 
draw most of the lower-classmen to Poughkeepsie, and leave an appall- 
ing preponderance of girls in Cambridge. The conflict was arranged 
by changing the date of the Yale baseball game to Wednesday, Class 
Day to Thursday, and leaving the race on Friday. There were many 
Seniors who strongly opposed this change of Class Day from the tradi- 
tional Friday, though they recognized the necessity of having the race: 
as late as possible. 

Yale defeated Harvard for the second time in an intercollegiate 
debate at Cambridge, March 26. The Harvard speakers, S. R. Wright- 
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ington, 97, G. H. Dorr, ’97, and F. Dobyns, 98, supported the affir- 
mative of the question: “ Resolved, That the United States should adopt 
definitively the single gold standard, and should decline to enter a 
bimetallic league, even if Great Britain, France, and Germany should be 
willing to enter such a league.” C. U. Clark, ’97, C. H. Studinski, ’97, 
and C. S. MacFarland, Div., represented Yale; W. H. Conroy, ’99, 
was the alternate for Harvard; E. H. Hume, 97, and F. P. Garvan, 
97, for Yale. Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, of Massachusetts, presided. 
The judges were, Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Columbia; Prof. D. R. 
Dewey, of the Institute of Technology; and Judge E. A. Aldrich of 
the U. S. Circuit Court. The failure of the two sides to meet squarely 
detracted greatly from the interest of the debate. Harvard argued on 
the general question of the gold standard versus international bimetal- 
lism, while Yale took the point of view of the existing political situation, 
and the effect upon it of the definitive adoption of the gold standard. 
The Harvard speakers failed in two vital points: in completeness of 
preparation before the debate, for they showed themselves unprepared 
for Yale’s interpretation of the question; in readiness on the platform, 
for they clung to their prearranged line of argument when the debate 
had clearly taken a different course. After the contest, victors and van- 
quished sat down to a banquet at the Colonial Club. Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80, acted as toast-master. Prof. E. V. Reynolds responded for Yale, 
Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, for Harvard. Professor Giddings spoke on 
“University Culture and Good Government,” and Professor Dewey on 
“Sincerity in Public Discussion.” 

This second consecutive defeat by Yale shows a critical state of affairs 
in Harvard debating. It cannot be set down to that “mere accident” 
to which many were inclined to attribute the defeat of last year. Har- 
vard’s much-boasted system turns out men able to present good argu- 
ments in good form, but slow at that give-and-take rebuttal which wins 
a debate. The societies used to give training in this, but the College 
debating courses have taken the life out of the clubs without doing 
their work in this respect. Much is hoped from the frequent joint 
debates which have been arranged between the Forum and the Union. 
With little of the heavy formality of intercollegiate debates, and with a 
spirit and dash inspired by club rivalry, these contests give the most 
interesting debating in the University. 

In addition to its regular work, the Union this year arranged a series 
of addresses on public speaking. Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, spoke on 
“Orators and Oratory ;” the Hon. A. D. White on “Evolution vs. Rev- 
olution in Politics.” Mr. R. C. Lehmann, on May 6, took as his subject 
“The University as a Training Ground for Public Speakers.” At a 
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reception in Memorial Hall after the address, all members of the Uni- 
versity had a chance to meet Mr. Lehmann and the members of the ath- 
letic teams. The Forum held two joint debates with clubs outside of the 
University during the last quarter. In the first, held with the Cam- 
bridge Prospect Union, March 17, no decision was rendered. E. M. 
Gregory, 97, W. B. Truesdell, 97, and F. C. Gratwick, 97, spoke for 
the Forum. In the second, held at New York, March 19, the Forum 
was defeated by the Columbia Union. The question in both debates 
was: “ Resolved, That the present method of election of United States 
Senators is preferable to election by popular vote.” At New York, 
G. Gleason, 97, H. G. Gray, 97, and P. G. Carleton, ’99, supported 
the affirmative for the Forum. E. L. Godkin, the Hon. Carl Schurz, 
and Dr. W. S. Rainsford acted as judges. 

After the mid-year examinations, preparations begin for the spring 
threatricals. Student energies were spent this year on the Hasty Pud- 
ding and Pi Eta operettas, and the French play. The Faculty entered 
the field with Ralegh in Guiana, a piece by Prof. Barrett Wendell, 77, 
produced under the auspices of the English Department. The Pudding 
play, The Flying Dutchmen, showed a return to the old days of College 
theatricals when the librettist aimed chiefly at burlesque and local hits, 
instead of following after the strange gods of “ legitimate ” comic opera. 

The second act, the scene of which was laid in Harvard Square, intro- 
duced local celebrities, such as John the Orangeman and the “ Pocos,” 
typical students, and a taking burlesque on four professors. J. A. Car- 
penter, 97, wrote the music, M. E. Stone, 97, the libretto, and H. F. 
Nichols, 97, the songs. The scenery by S. L. Pitts, ’97, particularly 
that representing the buildings in Harvard Square, was much praised. 
The cast was : — 


Ludwig van der Bloomer, burgomaster of New Am- 


sterdam . ; ; : : : ; ; . A. H. Parker, ’97. 
Phil. Harmonic, who has a genius for improvising old 

tunes ‘ ‘ . : , m ‘ . . H. Schurz, 97. 
T. P. Munrab, proprietor of the East Chelsea Circuses M. E. Stone, Jr., 97. 
Absalom Mixit, a vender of patent medicines. . H. T. Nichols, ’97. 
Hans van Courtlandt, leader of the “younger set” of 

New Amsterdam . : : : : ; . W. Woodward, ’98. 
A. Villain ; , ‘ ; ‘ ; 5 ; H. W. Miller, ’97. 
Dunster Beck, a typical Harvard student . , . P.&. Dalton, ’98. 
Screamer, town crier ; : : : : ; P. D. Rust, ’98. 
Schnapps, a tavern-keeper ° ‘ . : - BLP 81. 
Honery Coppe . Bee any Mus) es —— . T. Hoague, ’98. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Floppe, a widowed orphan . ; . P.B. Thompson, ’97. 


Katrina, c 
Rosetta, her daughters, fair but fussy 


i. M. Woodruff, ’98. 
W. B. Johnston, 97. 
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F. H. Kinnicutt, ’97. 
{ R. L. Scaife, ’97. 

H. B. Fenno, ’97. 

C. F. Prescott, ’97. 


The play was given at the club-house in Cambridge, April 28 (Gradu- 
ates’ Night), 29, 30, May 1; in Boston, May 3 and 4. 

The spring theatricals were of especial interest to the Pi Eta this year, 
for they were the first to be given in the society’s new theatre. ool’s 
Gold was the piece, V. Burnett, ’98, being the librettist, and J. A. Loud, 
’98, the composer of the music. The cast follows : — 

Duke de Grabo, a rich miser of Hebraic descent . 7. LZ. Holmes, ’99. 
Count Giocoso of Pisa, a -_ — in 


financial difficulties . . G.S. T. Newell, Jr., U.S. 
Gioya, his daughter, a fair and winsome waa. E. M. Waterhouse, ’98. 
Passata, his elderly daughter, not so fair, but a 

willing candidate in the matrimonial field . A. B. Cunningham, ’97. 
Amorello, the pride of the court ‘ . V. Burnett, ’98. 


Prinkums, a page, a villainous bundle of vendtion W. S. Parker, ’99. 
Maria, maid-of-all-work to the Giocoso family . W. D. Walker, ’97. 
Blustro, a bloodthirsty brigand from the moun- 


tains : F. E. Barry, ’97. 
Astralgo, a knave- ubelbenien wail an adept at all 

work lightly laborsome. . . . . W. C. Burton, ’99. 
Showman . ; 3 ‘ ‘ . G.N. Roberts, ’97. 
Master of revels. . : , . . E. D. Mulford, ’97. 


Large audiences attended the play in Cambridge, April 2 (Graduates’ 
Night), 5; Lynn, April 8; Fall River, April 10; Boston, April 12. 

The Cercle Francais this year produced Moliére’s Le Bourgeois gen- 
tilhomme, with the following cast : — 





Jourdain H. W. Cram, ’97. 
Mme. Jourdain H. W. Welch, Sp. 
Lucille J. W. Frothingham, 99. 
Nicole . G. E. Dudley, ’99. 
Cléonte R. L. Hoguet, ’99. 
Covielle R. Logan, ’97. 
Dorante H. F. Robinson, ’98. 
Doriméne R. Pulitzer, 1900. 
Maitre de Masique G. K. Denny, ’99. 

“© a Danser R. L. Hoguet, ’99. 

«  d@’Armes : : L. Luquer, ’99. 

“¢ de Philosophie . G. E. Hills, ’97. 


“  Tailleur 


Laquais 


. A. Washburn, 1900. 
§ S. W. Wheeler, 98. 
(P. M. Jaffray, ’99 
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Professor Wendell’s “chronicle play,” Ralegh in Guiana, was success- 
fully produced in Sanders Theatre, March 24. The Elizabethan setting 
used in Ben Jonson’s Hpicoene two years ago added interest to the per- 
formance. The cast was : — 


Sir Walter Ralegh . ° , : . 3 . Barrett Wendell, ’77. 
Young Ralegh . . «© «© «© «© ~~ Jacob Wendell, Jr., 91. 
Captain Keymis : ° . , ° : . Arthur Astor Carey, ’79. 
Captain Potwhele . ; : : . . ; Thomas Russell Sullivan. 
Don Antonio de Berreo . : : . . . Lorin F. Deland. 
Boatswain . . . . : : : : Charles Ayer Clough. 


Harvard won the third annual whist match with Yale at the Theta Delta 
Chi club-house in Cambridge, April 10. The Yale players, improving 
toward the end of the match, succeeded in cutting down the lead which 
Harvard had taken in the first two rounds to three tricks, thus making it 
the closest contest yet held. The score by rounds was, first, H. 16, Y. 
11; second, H. 14, Y. 3; third, H. 10, Y. 23; making the total score 
40 to 37. The Harvard teams played as follows: C. D. Booth, L. S., 
and F. N. Morrill, 97; F. Heilig, 97, and O. M. W. Sprague, Jr.; W. 
Byrd, ’97, and H. Endicott, Jr., ’97. 

Even student patience is sometimes exhausted. Witness the recent 
uprising in Memorial Hall for better management of the Dining Associ- 
ation. For several years there has been general complaint as to the 
service and food. Both grew worse, but in American fashion were 
merely joked about —no one wished the trouble of seeking a remedy. 
Just before the annual election of directors this winter, however, a com- 
munication in the Crimson stirred things up. A “reform” administra- 
tion came into office. Investigation and a welcome improvement in the 
fare have resulted. The Association labors under great difficulties, as 
kitchens designed to prepare food for 800 now provide for 1,100. 

The middle of the year is always notable for lectures given under the 
auspices of College societies. This spring the University had the privi- 
lege of listening to a course on Moliére by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, at the invitation of the Cercle 
Francais. The Cercle gave a reception to M. and Madame Brunetiére 
at Radcliffe College on the evening of April 11. 

The Student Volunteer Committee quietly pursues its work of furnish- 
ing teachers to night schools, workers to missions, visitors to home 
libraries, and in general of directing the philanthropic work of the 
University. Once every year it holds a public meeting, securing some 
man of eminence to speak on a pertinent subject. March 8, R. W. 
Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, described the work of the 
New York Tenement House Commission, of which he was chairman, 
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and spoke on “ Public Opinion in America.” The Civil Service Reform 
Club secured the Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, ’70, March 25, for an address on 
the reform movement and its present dangers. 

The Memorial Society will place two new memorials in the College 
Yard this spring. One, in front of Wadsworth House, will bear the 
inscription: ‘“ Wadsworth House, Built 1726. Occupied by College 
Presidents from Wadsworth to Everett, and in July, 1775, by Washing- 
ton.” The second will mark the spot, between Harvard and Massachu- 
setts Halls, where “ Stoughton College” used to stand. In order to put 
the Society on a firm basis, the finance committee is trying to raise an 
endowment fund from which the Club may draw an annual income for 
its work. 

The Class of ’98 held its Junior dinner in Boston, March 30. W. 
Woodward acted as toast-master. C. Grilk spoke for “The Class,” 
D. M. Goodrich for “The Crew,” N. W. Cabot for “The Football 
Team,” F. Dobyns for “ Debating,” C. E. Morgan, 3d, for “ The Press.” 
R. P. Utter read the Class poem. H. M. Woodruff and G. H. Scull 
sang. 

The Crimson celebrated its 15th anniversary, April 16, by a dinner at 
the Vendome in Boston. H. M. Williams, ’85, president of the Crimson 
Alumni Association, was the toast-master. Speeches were made by Major 
H. L. Higginson, [’55], Mr. R. C. Lehmann, Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, 
E. H. Warren, 95, and W. K. Otis, 98. F. Winsor, ’93, and F. Curtis, 
’98, read poems. 

The officers of the Phi Beta Kappa, the last seventeen men elected 
from ’97, and the first eight from ’98, are as follows: Rec. sec., R. E. 
Olds, ’97; first marshal, J. B. Hayward, ’97; second marshal, C. A. 
Weatherby, ’97; orator, A. M. Carter, 98; poet, E. B. Barton, ’98. 
Last seventeen from 97: W.H. Osborne, A. W. Ryder, G. H. Dorr, 
C. K. Moore, W. W. Lancaster, B. Winthrop, C. E. Brown, D.T. 
Perry, E. H. Wells, H. M. Fiske, J. L. Fisk, B. S. Oppenheimer, D. Sul- 
livan, A. E. King, H. S. Marsh, J. S. Francis, J. E. Gregg, J. H. Shan- 
non, S. R. Wrightington. First eight from 98: A. M. Carter, F. P. 
Garland, W. W. Baker, E. B. Barton, C. N. Jackson, H. P. Philbrick, 


F. S. Arnold, B. R. Robinson. 
G. H. Dorr, ’97. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

As the Academic year advances it is usual to look forward and to 
consider the probable results of the present year’s work and the outlook 
for another year. The number of students has not differed materially 
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from that of last year, and the relative number of the graduates, specials, 
and undergraduates is about the same. The College correspondence 
brings more inquiries than ever before from people at a distance. 

It is not without interest to see the gains and losses of the regular 
classes between their entrance and their graduation. In the early years the 
classes did not gain many members in their way through college except 
occasionally when a student completed her first year’s work at home and 
entered on advanced standing; nor did they lose many students abso- 
lutely ; the classes, however, were so small that when ’85 lost one student 
it halved itself. With the more recent classes the case is quite different. 
’94, for instance, started with 21, lost five, added 6, and graduated 22; 
95 began with 19, lost 4, added 8, and graduated 23; ’96 began with 
33, lost 10, added 8, and graduated 31; and ’97 began with 27, lost 3, 
added 8, and bids fair to graduate 32. This addition of about 7 mem- 
bers in each class very rarely comes from the admission of students 
dropped from a higher class; it is due chiefly to the fact that a large 
number of students enter as specials for one year, become interested in 
their work, drift on for a year or two more, gradually exert themselves 
to make up admission subjects, and in this manner are transferred to the 
regular college classes, after they have given proof of their ability by 
passing examinations in several college courses; the number of students 
who do this is, however, growing less in proportion from year to year. 
The second cause of increase is that graduates or students from the 
higher classes of other colleges join a class in its junior or senior year ; 
and, finally, occasional students complete the course in three years. 
There are comparatively few cases of admission to advanced standing by 
examination. As to the losses, the cheerless thought which may occur 
to the minds of the prejudiced few, that College has overpowered these 
five or six students a year, or even destroyed their love of study, must be 
speedily dismissed. The students who have disappeared are all alive, 
and many of them are still studying; moreover, in one or two instances 
only have Radcliffe students been excluded from regular classes by reason 
of inability to pass their examinations ; by far the greater number have 
left because they were obliged to teach or to earn their living in some other 
way ; three or four because they were needed at home; one or two on 
account of delicate health, one to be married, and one because she went 
to another college. The average age of the students of the first four 
classes, ’83 to ’86 inclusive, at admission, was about 18 years; that of the 
last four classes, "94-97 inclusive, is about eighteen and one fifth years. 

Of the special students more seem to remain a greater number of 
years than formerly ; thus, in 95-96 there were 75 first year specials, 
39 second, 14 third, 11 fourth, 4 fifth, 1 eighth, and 1 twelfth. 
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The number of students who try for second year honors and for final 
honors increases from year to year, though not in proportion to the 
increase in the number of students. This is perhaps natural enough, as 
work for honors must always mean more careful specialization than the 
average student cares to undertake; for in order to obtain second year 
honors a student must take about half of the courses of study of her 
first two years, and to gain final honors about a third of the work of the 
whole college course in her chosen subject in which she must pass with 
distinction; and in addition to this she must prepare for the special 
honor examinations. There are this year six candidates for second year 
honors in the Classics, two for second year honors in History, one for final 
honors in the Classics, two in English, and one in Modern Languages. 
For the last three years degrees with distinction, which were unknown to 
the graduates of the Harvard Annex, have been given by Radcliffe Col- 
lege. For the most part this granting distinction at graduation serves as 
a spur to urge a student on to do her best work ; it is, however, of course 
open to the charge that it tempts a student to take subjects in which she 
knows that she can do her work readily and obtain the highest rank. 
Degrees with distinction thus gained seem to place undue emphasis on 
marks; and to pay excessive respect to marks tends to thwart the highest 
aims of true education. . 

Radcliffe College holds no independent examinations for admission, 
but is authorized to make arrangements by which women may take the 
Harvard examinations and have their work passed upon by the Harvard 
examiners. These examinations may be taken in June in Cambridge 
and in other places where the Harvard examinations are held. The 
June examinations are also open to women who do not intend to enter 
college ; to those candidates who satisfy fully the requirements of the 
Harvard examiners, Radcliffe College is authorized, by vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, to grant a certificate similar to 
the one hitherto granted. In view of the relations now existing between 
Harvard University and Radcliffe Colleye, the old method of administer- 
ing the Harvard Examinations for Women through a local committee 
has been discontinued, and in future the Harvard Examinations for 
Women will be administered by Radcliffe College. Each year the June 
examinations are demanded by women in a constantly increasing number 
of places ; last year they were required in eleven places in addition to 
Cambridge and New York. In September the examinations are held 
in Cambridge only. The efficiency of the work of the local committee 
in New York has been largely due to the admirable skill in organization 
and the untiring exertions of Mrs. Canfield, who has been the Secretary 
for many years. A committee under the direction of Radcliffe College 
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has been recently organized in New York, with Mrs. Horace A. Davis, 
93, 170 West 77th St, as Secretary. Further information about the 
New York examinations may be had from her. 

The College has come into the possession of the schoolhouse owned by 
Messrs. Browne and Nichols and the house at 18 Mason St. formerly 
occupied by James D. Norris. Mrs. Putnam, who gave to the library in 
1890 a collection of more than 200 volumes of the British poets and the 
best American writers, has now added 14 volumes to complete sets to 
date. Among them are Morse’s * Life of Holmes,’’ Cabot’s “ Life of 
Emerson,”’ and the “ Letters of James Russell Lowell.” The books of 
this collection are beautifully bound in green morocco, the favorite binding 
of Mr. Lowell. Miss M. Whitney has given eight bound volumes of the 
London Spectator, and is adding current numbers to the reading room. 
Harvard College has sent of late more than 100 volumes on various sub- 
jects, among them about 50 volumes on chemistry which formerly belonged 
to President Eliot and were given to Radcliffe with his consent. The 
Chaucer Society publications have been lately added to the Library from 
the Bessie Hincks Fund. The Atlas to accompany the War of the Re 
bellion Official Records has been handsomely bound in blue and gray, the 
unbound numbers having been given to the Library by the kindness of 
Professor Hart and Colonel Higginson. 

During the session of the Harvard Summer School, the rooms of Fay 
House will be open every day for the use of women students, and the 
person in charge of the office will give them any information and assist- 
ance that she can. 

For the last few years, owing to the increased membership of Radcliffe, 
both the students and professors have been working at a disadvantage 
in so small a building as Fay House. Large classes each hour assemble 
and are dismissed with the necessary commotion attendant on such 
gatherings and dispersements; the quiet essential for the lecturer and 
hearer is often broken in upon ten minutes before the hour and is not 
resumed until twenty minutes past. Much of this disturbance, such as 
the tread of feet and scraping of chairs in rooms above the thin ceiled 
one where the lecturer may be, cannot be avoided, but a part of the 
noise is from the voices of the students escaped from or just entering 
the class room. Since many of the students must of necessity remain in 
Fay House from one lecture hour to another, this annoyance is espe- 
cially felt in the Library, which is often so crowded that the students 
are obliged to find study room in the other buildings. When girls are 
at such close quarters, “ eternal vigilance is the price” of silence. To 
consider how this annoyance could be best met, the members of the Senior 


Class called a mass meeting of the students, and after much speaking it 
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was thought by the majority that questions of order might be left under 
the same conditions as heretofore in hands of the students, until it should 
be proved beyond a doubt that they were incapable of keeping themselves 
in order. 

Since November the members of the Idler Club have acted for the 
regular half-monthly meetings of the Club, the Clown’s Play from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” 
a dramatized version of three chapters from John Kendrick Bangs’s 
“House Boat on the Styx,” also his play, A Proposal under Difficulties, 
Professor Baker’s The Revolving Wedge, Alma Tadema’s The Silent 
Voice ; two short plays, Sweethearts and Second Thoughts, and Beulah 
Dix’s Yule Tide. — During the year the speakers before the Emmanuel 
Society have been Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial School; Mr. Woods, of the South End House of the College 
Settlement ; and Mrs. Agassiz, who gave a very entertaining description 
of her visit to the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, England. 
— On Dee. 3, Effie K. Price, of Chicago, the International Secretary of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, spoke before the Radcliffe 
Association and other students of the College. — At the regular meet- 
ings of the Graduate Club, addresses have been made by Mrs. G. H. 
Palmer on the “College Education of Women in Europe,” and by Pro- 
fessor Wenkebach, of Wellesley College, on “ Methods of Civilization in 
Child’s Education.” — At the first open meeting of the Classical Club 
this year, Professor Lindsay, of Boston University, spoke on the desira- 
bility of studying the Classics; and at the second, Professor Leach, of 
Vassar College, gave a talk on “ Greek Life from Greek Inscriptions.” 
At one of the regular meetings of the Club, Professor Howard lectured 
on the pipes and flutes of the ancients, and at another Professor Smith 
gave a talk about the “American School at Rome.’ — At one of the 
regular meetings of the French Club, Madame Harney read a paper 
on the “Chateau de Blois;” at another, M. La Meslée gave the Club 
an account of his life in the French army among the troops called 
“Chasseurs-alpins.” Two other talks were given by M. Cestre on 
Puvis de Chavannes, and by Mlle. Thévin, of Boston, on Modern Art. 
— Since Noy. 1, the German Club has held seven regular meetings. 
At one of these Dr. Poll talked to the Club on “ Die Entwickelung 
des deutschen Dramas.” Later, Professor Schilling addressed the Club 
on “ Die Entwickelung des deutschen Hauses.” Members of the Club 
have read at the other meetings the “ Hildebrandslied,” and the corre- 
sponding Persian legend, “Sohrab and Rustum,” by Matthew Arnold ; 
Chaucer’s “ Nonne’s Preestes Tale,” the story of the cock and fox; 
then, for comparison, a translation into modern German of a portion 
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of the Middle-High German “Reinhart Fuchs.” Also Riehl’s “Das 
Spielmann’s Kind.” On Feb. 19, Mrs. Albert Howard entertained the 
Club, and read from Johanna Ambrosius’s life and poems. On March 
19, the Club held its open meeting. —In the English Club, one meet- 
ing was devoted to the reading of selected themes from English 22, 
12, and 5. The papers from the Club members were, “The Day of 
Visitation,” a story, by Miss Witte; “ Roxane,” a play, by Miss 
Marsh; “ Meredith’s Delineation of Character,” by Miss Wood; Kip- 
ling’s “Seven Seas,” by Miss Converse; papers and general discussions 
on “Weir of Hermiston,” “ Methods of Literary Work,” and “ Abso- 
lute Realism in the Novel.” In January, Professor Marsh read a paper 
before the Club on the poet Clough. — In the History Club, papers were 
read by Miss Brigham on “ The Sicilian Expedition of Garibaldi;” by 
Miss Watts on the “Celebration of Washington’s Birthday one hundred 
years ago;” by Miss Drew on “ The Explorations of La Salle;” and 
by Miss Haskell on “ Langdon Cheves.” At the regular meetings, also, 
Professor Macvane gave a talk on “The Cuban Question; ” Professor 
Cummings on “ Glasgow as a Picture of Municipal Socialism ;” and Pro- 
fessor Ashley on “The Study of History.” — In the Science Club, papers 
have been read on the following subjects: “ Formation of Coastal 
Plains” (as given in Geology 2); Louis Agassiz; Charles Darwin; 
August Weismann and his Theory of Heredity; Botany 5 (the new 
course); Botany 2 (Histology and Physiology); Botany 3 (Crypto- 
gamic). In January, Professor Trowbridge gave a lecture before the 
Club and its friends in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. His subject 
was, “ Estimation of the Sun’s Temperature by Means of an Electric 
Current of Known Strength passing through Rarefied Gases.” The lec- 
ture was illustrated by electric apparatus and lantern slides. Later in 
January, the Club was invited to the Observatory, where Professor Pick- 
ering showed the buildings, and explained many of the instruments and 
some beautiful photographs, taken both at the Harvard Observatory and 
at the Station in Peru. On April 13, Dr. Davenport spoke on the Life 
and Works of Francis Galton, and on May 4 Prof. C. S. Minot, of the 
Harvard Medical School, spoke at an open meeting on the “ Evolution 
of the Head.” — The Radcliffe Glee Club has 18 members, who have 
rehearsed every Monday afternoon under the training of Mr. Briggs; 
during the spring the number of regular rehearsals was increased to two 
a week, with such extra meetings as the President thought best to call. 
The Club assisted at three concerts: with the Harvard Pierian Sodality 
at the Channing Church, Newton, Feb. 24; with the Bohemian Orches- 
tral Club, at Dr. de Normandie’s Church, Roxbury, March 9; at the 
Baptist Church, Central Square, Cambridgeport, April 8. The Club 
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also sang in December at a charity fair in Cambridgeport, and on March 
11 at an open meeting of the Radcliffe Music Club. In order to encour- 
age the writing of College songs by the students, the Glee Club offered 
two prizes of $5 each for the best comic song and the best serious Col- 
lege song presented for the competition. The prize for the best comic 
song was awarded to Beatrice Witte, Special. Since no satisfactory 
serious song was presented, the second prize was not awarded. The 
annual concert was given at Fay House on the evening of April 30. — 
The Radcliffe Music Club has also given two concerts at Fay House 
this year.— During the year the Athletic Club gave a skating party 
and two indoor meets. <A bicycle club was also started under the 
direction of the Athletic Club. 

On April 28, a very successful Authors’ Reading was given in Sanders 
Theatre, under the auspices of the Cantabrigia Club — who have gener- 
ously undertaken to establish a Radcliffe Scholarship, to be given by the 
Club to a Cambridge student. The proceeds of the entertainment are 
to go to this object.— At the invitation of the French departments of 
Harvard and Radcliffe, M. Ferdinand Brunetitre gave, in April, at 
Sanders Theatre, three lectures on Moliére. 

Emily C. Robbins, 94-97, will teach next year in the Springfield 
High School ; Louisa P. Haskell, 93-97, will teach in the Misses Ward’s 
School, Boston; Ada Eliot, 90-93, is an agent in training in the Associ- 
ated Charities in Boston; Mary M. Kingsbury, ’94—95, has been appointed 
assistant head worker at the Rivington Street College Settlement in 
New York; on Feb. 10, Margaret E. O. Munn, ’93-97, married John 
Ross Wade; on April 29, Mabel R. Tilton, ’87-89, 90-91, married 
W. E. Hacker. 


ALUMNAE. 


On April 17, the Harvard Annex Alumnae Association met at Fay 
House to decide on the method of nominating one of their number each 
year to the Board of Associates of Radcliffe College. After discussion, 
the following resolution, proposed by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, was adopted : — 


“ WHEREAS, the Board of Associates of Radcliffe College have invited the 
Alumnae to nominate three of their number to serve on the Board, one to be 
chosen each year, BE IT RESOLVED, that 

“There shall be a Nominating Committee of five members appointed each 
year by the Board of Management, to present names of candidates for the 
Board of Associates. This committee shall submit a list of not less than five 
Alumnae of at least five years’ standing, together with the residence and occu- 
pation of each, the year of her graduation from college, and a statement of 
any office or offices held by her in the Association. 
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“ Copies of this list shall be sent to the Alumnae before May 1, each Alumna 
to select one candidate from the list, or, if she chooses, nominate some other 
candidate of at least five years’ standing. 

“ The two candidates receiving the highest number of votes before June 1 
shall be voted on by Australian ballot on Commencement Day, only graduates 
of at least one year’s standing being entitled to vote; and the candidate 
receiving the most votes shall be declared the choice of the Association.” 


The same committee had drawn up by request a revised copy of the 
constitution of the Association, which they submitted for criticism. The 
revision cannot, however, be adopted till the annual business meeting on 
Commencement Day.—On April 22, the Harvard Annex Club, an 
extension of the old Appian Way Club, which includes all the graduates 
of the Harvard Annex, met at the house of Catharine Bird Runkle, ’86, 
in Brookline. 

Ada R. Kinsman, ’91, is teaching in Mrs. Davis’s School, Roxbury ; 
Annette L. Crocker, ’96, is teaching a college preparatory class in New- 
ton, N. J.; Ida P. Clough is to teach another year at Rockford College, 
Rockford, Il.; Fdith N. Richardson, ’96, is to teach next year in Miss 
Wheeler’s School, Providence, R. I.; Helen F. Greene, ’96, is head 
worker at Hartley House, New York city; Emma M. Ridley, A. M., ’96, 
is professor of History at the State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
The Peebles and Thompson School, one of the best known and most 
successful of the New York schools for girls, has passed into the hands 
of Lucy A. Bushee, ’86, and two other principals. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Department of Architecture closes the third year of its existence in 
very promising condition. The number of students in the Department 
has increased year by year. This year a total of 55 students has been 
taking courses in architecture. Of these 48 are registered in the Scien- 
tific School (35 of whom are taking the full work of the curriculum in 
architecture as regular students, while 12 are special students, and one 
is a student in general science, specializing in architecture). Two are 
graduate students ; four are regular students in the College; and there 
is one college special student. There has been a steady and gratifying 
improvement in the interest shown by the students in their work, and in 
the average quality and amount of the work itself, and there has been a 
marked increase in the use of the drawing room in the evening. The 
improvement which has been noticed in the Freshman work gives promise 
of like advance in that of the advanced students as time goes on. Last 
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year an exhibition of the work done by students in the Department was 
made in Lower Massachusetts Hall from Class Day to Commencement, 
and it is expected that this plan will be carried out this year also. — The 
teaching force in the Department this year has been strengthened by the 
addition of Mr. T. A. Fox (who has aided effectively in the instruction 
of the Freshmen in architectural drawing) and of Mr. J. A. Gade, ’96. 
Mr. Gade shared with Mr. Harris (now in the office of F. M. Day & 
Bro. of Philadelphia) the distinction of being the first to graduate 
from the Department, and he has assisted this year most efficiently in the 
instruction. — The Department library has been gradually increased by 
the further purchase of books, photographs, and drawings ; but the room 
in which the collection is housed is so small as seriously to interfere with 
its most effective use and greatly to increase the difficulty of caring for 
the books, photographs, and mounted plates. In order to make the illus- 
trations from the books available to the largest number of students, the 
policy has been followed of taking the plates out of the bound volumes, 
and mounting them separately on cards, so far as the funds at the disposal 
of the Department and the space in the library will allow. This has 
greatly increased the usefulness of the library. It is hoped that some 
arrangement can be made for a larger library room, so that this policy 
can be extended. It is very desirable, also, that the collection of books 
and photographs should be greatly increased. — A gratifying indication 
that the work that is being accomplished at Harvard in the teaching of 
architecture is being recognized is to be found in the increasing number 
of men who, after several years in the offices of practicing architects, 
enter the Department in order to do advanced work in design. It is still 
to be regretted that so few graduates from the College enter the Depart- 
ment. — In order to complete the curriculum, a course of practice in the 
modeling of architectural ornament in clay and a course on the details 
of building construction in wood will be added next year. 
H. L. Warren. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Circular No. 17 (March 30, 1897), the latest received, gives a list 
of stars having peculiar spectra. — It also announces that “Professor 
Bailey has recently made a count of the stars in the vicinity of several 
clusters. An enlargement was made of a photograph of the Pleiades 
taken with the Bruce telescope and having an exposure of six hours. 
A region 2° square, with 7 Tauri (Alcyone) in the centre was divided 
into 144 smaller squares, each 10/ on a side. The stars in each of these 
squares were then counted. The total number thus found was 3,972, an 
average of 28 in each square. The 42 squares including the brighter 
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stars in the group contain 1,012 stars, an average of 24 per square. It 
therefore appears that the total number of stars in the region of the 
Pleiades is actually less than that in adjacent portions of the sky, of 
equal area, and it is much less than the corresponding number in many 
parts of the Milky Way. The Pleiades must therefore be regarded, 
first, as a group consisting of comparatively bright stars; secondly, if we 
omit the bright stars, the number of faint stars will be much less than in 
the adjacent portions of the sky. This absorption of the faint stars is 
probably due to the nebulosity surrounding this group. A similar ab- 
sence of faint stars is noticeable near other diffused nebulae, for example, 
that surrounding N. G. C. 6726-7. This condition would be explained 
if we assume that stars have not yet been formed by the condensation of 
this portion of the nebula, or that the latter is less distant and slightly 
opaque. — A similar count was made of ten regions 6’ square, in the 
vicinity of 7 Carinae. The plate used was taken with the 24-inch Bruce 
telescope, and had an exposure of four hours. From this count it appears 
that in a region 5° square, and represented in Plate 2, described in 
Circular No. 15, the total number of stars was about 250,000, while the 
number contained on the entire plate exceeded 400,000.” 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


My attention has been called to opinions expressed and suggestions 
made in a Report relating to the Bussey School, that were evidently writ- 
ten by one who occupies a position which gives him but a slight concep- 
tion of the educational demands of the young farmer who in the near 
future is to cultivate a New England farm or garden with success. The 
writer of the report evidently fails to comprehend the amount or char- 
acter of the work which is being done by the teachers connected with the 
School. 

Since it is possible, if not probable, that there may be many others 
who entertain similar erroneous opinions relating to the wants of the 
farmer and the character of the work being done by this School, I feel 
called upon, as a farmer and as a teacher in the School, to state what I 
believe to be the wants of the farmer. I may say that my belief is 
founded on facts collected during the past twenty years, by spending a 
considerable portion of my time in large and small gatherings of farmers, 
assembled in various parts of New England for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information in regard to cultivating their farms more intelligently 
and more profitably. 

From facts thus gathered, I am quite sure that never, since the In- 
dians taught the Pilgrims to fertilize their corn by placing three little 
fishes in each hill, have the farmers of New England realized so fully as 
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they now do the importance of being able to direct the manual labor on 
the farm by high intelligence; never have they felt more keenly the 
want of that scientific knowledge which will give them not only some 
conception of how plants grow, but how to feed them to the best advan- 
tage and at the least cost; and how to select and breed animals to secure 
the most desirable results, —in fact, how to select a farm adapted to the 
crops which they desire to grow; also, how to locate buildings with a 
view to health and convenience. 

Every year it is becoming more evident that the New England farmer, 
in order to compete successfully with other sections of our country, must 
balance the unfavorable conditions which surround him with higher 
intelligence. This he can do; in fact, some of our farmers are now 
doing so, and in future the number will be increased, or the farms must 
be abandoned. The old methods of muscular exertion must be super- 
seded by the better ones of directing the manual labor by intelligence 
based on scientific principles. 

An agricultural school is not needed to teach young men how to dig 
post-holes, how to hold the plow, or to swing the axe; but a school és 
needed to teach them which end up to set a post, how deep to plow 
different soils for any specified crop, and at what season of the year a 
tree should be cut to secure the wood in the best possible condition. The 
time has arrived when the successful farmer must have a better know- 
ledge of chemistry and botany than he can secure on the average farm; 
in fact, we are living in an age when young men need teachers who are 
competent to direct them into those channels of study which will secure 
to them the most information relating to their chosen profession in the 
shortest time possible: this applies to cultivators of the soil quite as 
much as to any other profession. 

The teachers at the Bussey School, realizing this necessity, have 
labored not only to instruct their students in the most important points 
relating to the science and practice of agriculture and horticulture, but 
also to bring to their notice books which will be profitable for them to 
study after leaving school. This School fills a place that is occupied by 
no other agricultural school in New England. In a single year the 
scholar is given a course of lessons which makes him familiar with the 
structure of plants, the chemical condition of the soil, the different ele- 
ments of plant food, and shows him how to compound them for feeding 
plants to the best advantage. Among the books used for teaching in 
this department are Professor Storer’s “Agriculture in Some of its 
Relations with Chemistry,” a book which is fully up to the times, and 
has been carefully prepared for the express purpose of giving the student, 
in the shortest time possible, the largest amount of important informa- 
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tion relating to the feeding of crops. Thanks to this guidance, the 
student is able to make more rapid progress in all that pertains to the 
increase of plant growth than he could in the same time by the help of 
any other book yet published. 

Students are also taught the breeding and feeding of animals to secure 
the best results, the improvement of fruits, the improvement as well as 
the care of trees and vines, including the preservation of our forests, 
how to change easily undesirable wood-land to desirable timber-land, how 
to increase the forests by seed and by transplanting trees, and at what 
seasons it is best to cut trees to secure the best timber. The scholars are 
taught also how to handle workmen, as well as how to handle their 
crops; how to buy and sell to the best advantage; and some of the most 
important farm laws are taught them. Continual efforts are made to give 
to the scholars important facts fresh from the fields of practice. Thus, 
in a single year a young man may obtain in this School information 
which in his future operations on the farm will enable him to make a 
success where, without it, he would make a failure. 

If the farmers of Massachusetts fully realized what work is being done 
in this School, the number of applicants for admission would be such 
that it would be difficult to find room for them; but the work is pro- 
gressing so quietly that those who are the most immediately interested 
in the School, with the exception of the teachers, seem to have but little 
conception of what is being done, or what needs to be done. 

Edmund Hersey. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The Rev. Edward Hale, ’79, has just been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Homiletics. Mr. Hale graduated from Harvard College in 
1879, and from the Divinity School in 1886. Shortly after this he 
became the colleague of E. E. Hale, ’39, D.D., in Boston. He held this 
position till 1890, when he was settled over a Unitarian parish in Orange, 
N. J., which position he now holds. Mr. Hale will not be new to the 
duties of his office, as for some years he has been instructor in Hom- 
iletics in the School. How satisfactory his teaching has been this 


appointment shows. 
C. C. Everett, t 59. 


FRENCH. 


The announcement of the courses to be offered by the Department in 
1897-98 contains one or two changes and additions. The changes are 
in the course on Nineteenth-century literature, given by Professor de 
Sumichrast. The course is divided into two half courses, having for 
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their subject, in the first half-year, “Victor Hugo and the Romanticist 
movement,” and in the second half-year, “Victor Hugo and the re- 
action against the Romanticist movement.” The additions are, a new 
course on “The rise and growth of Classicism in French Literature,” 
to be given by Mr. C. H. C. Wright, and a course of research, numbered 
20c, offered by Dr. Marcou, on “The syllabic value of contiguous 
vowels in French verse during the 14th and 15th centuries.” Professor 
Sheldon takes his year’s leave of absence, and consequently his course 
on “The national epic poetry” will not be given; but the course on 
“Old French Literature,” covering another period of the history, will be 
given by Dr. W. H. Schofield. Professor Bécher’s course on “ French 
Tragedy in the 16th and 17th centuries ” will be given for the first time, 
and he will repeat the course given last year on “The Comedies of 
Molitre.”” The course on the methods of teaching French, which forms 
part of the pedagogical course known as Philosophy 19b, was given by 
Professor de Sumichrast. —The Summer courses in French will again be 
given by the same instructor, and comprise a course in composition and 
one in literature. The former division of these courses into Introductory 
and Advanced has been abolished, and both may be taken by students. 
The courses will be conducted in French. The Department gave a series 
of public lectures during the fall and winter, the lecturers and their sub- 
jects being: Professor Lyon, “ The work of the French Assyriologists ; ” 
Professor Royce, “Jean-Marie Guyau, philosopher and moralist ;” 
Professor Wendell, “The value of an appreciation of French style to 
writers in English; ” Professor Baker, ‘ Moliere in the English drama ;” 
Professor de Sumichrast, “Goldsmith and Marivaux compared as dra- 
matists;” “Le Bourgeois gentilhomme de Molitre;” “ Ferdinand 
Brunetiére and his theory of Evolution in Literature ;” Professor Grand- 
gent, “ French Nasal vowels and American Nasality.” — A notable event 
was the series of three lectures on “ Molitre” given by M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, member of the French Academy, and editor-in-chief of the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes. On each of the three occasibns Sanders 
Theatre was filled by a large and appreciative audience. — The Cercle 
Frangais gave its annual French play in Brattle Hall and in Copley 
Hall at the end of March. The performance was markedly a success, 
the play being Molitre’s Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 
F. C. de Sumichrast. 


THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM. 
During the past year the Hemenway Gymnasium has been more 
extensively used than any year since it was erected. The students have 
shown their appreciation of the new improvements by using the lockers 
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and baths more extensively, although a considerable number still dress 
and bathe in the dormitories. The crowded condition of the main hall 
during the midwinter season made it difficult for the crews and other 
athletic organizations to get access to the chest weights and find room to 
use the dumb-bells and other portable apparatus. In order to meet this 
difficulty, some twenty pairs of chest weights were put up in the old 
Locker Room, and this space was also used during the winter by the 
crews and athletic squads for their free exercises and floor work. The 
Handball courts which were constructed in the basement in place of 
two of the alleys have proven to be very popular, and there is a great 
demand for more of them. It requires only about two hundred square 
feet for two men to play this game; and as the University increases in 
numbers, and the space for exercises becomes proportionally less, Hand- 
ball will grow in importance. It is one of the best of all known games 
for training men in quickness and alertness, and no game is better for 
improving the “wind,” when it is played for all there is init. This 
game and Basket-ball furnish a most admirable means of developing men 
and getting and keeping them in condition for the more vigorous con- 
tests in Football. A plan is now under consideration for building 
twenty or more Handball courts on the asphalt area in the rear of the 
Gymnasium. If this arrangement is effected, these courts can be used 
all the year round, greatly to the advantage of all members of the Uni- 
versity. Considerable interest has been taken during the year in the 
Strength Tests to determine the strongest man, and to ascertain who 
were entitled to a place on the list of the first fifty. This test was 
adopted by the American Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Education some ten years ago. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
same instruments and the same standard were not adopted at Yale at 
that time, in order that the strength tests of the students in the two 
universities might now be compared. 
D. A. Sargent. 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


During the present year there has been an unusual number of investi- 
gations under way in the Laboratory. Mr. H. H. Brown, working under 
the direction of Prof. B. O. Peirce, has been engaged upon the study of 
dielectrics, and Mr. A. Durward has been investigating a subject in 
magnetism. Prof. E. H. Hall has continued his researches upon the 
thermal conductivity of metals, with the aid of Mr. C. H. Ayer; and 
Professor Sabine has made an extended study of the reflection of sound 
waves, with especial reference to the acoustical properties of lecture halls. 


Under Professor Sabine’s direction Mr. L. D. Hill has been engaged in 
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a research on light. Mr. R. O. King, working under Professor Hall, 
has been engaged in studying the conveyance of heat by electricity, or 
the so-called Thomson effect. Professor Trowbridge, in conjunction 
with Prof. T. W. Richards, published in the American Journal of 
Science four papers on the following subjects: “The Spectra of Argon,” 
“Multiple Spectra of Gases,” “The Temperature and Ohmic Resistance 
of Gases,” “The Resistance of Electrolytes.” Professor Trowbridge has 
also published, in the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, a research entitled “ The Energy Conditions necessary to 
produce the Réntgen Rays.” He has also been making a study of the 
Spectra of Hydrogen. Under his supervision Mr. W. O. Collins and 
Mr. W. E. Fiske, graduate students, have been occupied on an investiga- 
tion in electrolysis. The large storage battery constructed under the 
direction of Professor Trowbridge, consisting of ten thousand cells, has 
opened a great field for investigation. 
John Trowbridge, s 65, Director 


THE LIBRARY. 


About 28,000 volumes have been classified and permanently placed in 
the new stack, including Archaeology, Fine Arts, Music, Folk-Lore, Pub- 
lications of Learned Societies, Geographical and Scientific Periodicals. 
In the old stack the Slavic collection, 5,000 volumes, and the Italian and 
Spanish history and literature, 10,000 volumes, are now in process of 
arrangement. The books in Philosophy will next follow. 

T. J Kiernan, h 92. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Dr. C. P. Worcester, secretary of the Faculty, has been granted a 
leave of absence of two months, which he is spending in Alabama. — The 
Boylston Medical Prize of $150 for 1897 has been awarded to J. 
Francis Walsh, M. D., for an essay entitled “The Anatomy and Func- 
tions of the Muscles of the Hand and of the Extensor Tendons of the 
Thumb.” — Through the generosity of the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Association, four lectures have been given at the School by Mr. R. De 
C. Ward, instructor in Climatology at Harvard University, on “Clima- 
tology and its Relation to Medicine.” — An unknown donor has given, 
through Dr. C. F. Folsom, an excellent portrait of Prof. H. I. Bow- 
ditch, which has been placed in the Faculty room. — Prof. Theobald 
Smith has started his course of lectures upon “The Comparative Etiology 
of Infectious Diseases, with especial reference to problems pertaining 
to Public Health.” — Kasserling, an assistant in Virchow’s laboratory, 
has perfected a method for preserving specimens and at the same time 
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retaining their natural colors. This has been tried with great success by 
Dr. Whitney, the curator of the Warren Museum. By this means the 
finest shades and details are preserved which were lost in specimens pre- 
served in alcohol. The essentials of the method consist in fixing the 
colors by hardening the specimens for a short time in formaline and 
nitre, restoring the colors by placing in alcohol for a short time, and 
preserving them permanently in a mixture of acetate of potash and gly- 
cerine. — Dr. J. J. Curry, assistant in Pathology, has returned to work 
after a leave of absence spent in the South. — A splendid new projection 
lantern has been procured for the physiological lecture room. 
W. H. Prescott, m ’88. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


For some years it has been evident to the Administrative Board of the 
School that the entrance requirements needed revision. As a prepara- 
tion for this work, a meeting of the masters of the schools which ordi- 
narily fit for entrance to the Lawrence School was called in February, 
1896. The invitations to this conference were limited to the persons who 
dwelt near the University. About sixty masters attended the meeting. 
It was the opinion of those who attended the conference that the entrance 
requirements of the scientific schools of New England were in their 
present state a serious disadvantage to the fitting schools, for the reason 
that they were much lower than those set for admission to the colleges ; 
furthermore, that it would be well to include in the list of subjects which 
might be counted for entrance to scientific schools, by way of optionals, 
several subjects taught in high schools which are not now recognized in 
the entrance tests. The Administrative Board entirely agreed with the 
above-noted recommendations of the conference. It therefore proposed 
to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences a project for an important alteration 
of the entrance tests, which project has been adopted and announced to 
the schools in a preliminary note covering all the important points except 
that of the relative values of the optional subjects. The most essential 
features of the plan are as follows: The present entrance requirements, 
i. e. the subjects which all candidates must pass, are to remain un- 
changed, except that doth French and German must be taken, and 
physics becomes an optional subject. A list of optional subjects is pre- 
sented to the candidate, from which he must select a number, increasing 
each year after 1898, until the aggregate work demanded will be about 
as great as itis for entrance to college. The list from which the selec- 
tions are to be made includes Greek and Latin, as well as drawing and 
shop-work. The object of these changes is not only to bring the stand- 
ard of admission to the scientific schools to a level approximately the 
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same as that demanded of candidates for the college, but at the same 
time fully to recognize the value of the training which the better grade 
of high schools affords their pupils. It should be said that the Ad- 
ministrative Board diligently endeavored to arrange with the other 
New England Schools of Science of like grade a common system 
of entrance requirements, in the manner attained by the New England 
Association of Colleges. This effort was unsuccessful. Copies of the 
preliminary statement concerning the changes in the requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the secretary of the School. The final 
statement, giving the relative values of the optional subjects, will, it is 
expected, be ready for distribution by the middle of June. 
N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 1897. 


For the session of 1897 this School, in addition to those already estab- 
lished, offers certain new courses, and reinstitutes some others which were 
omitted last year. The course in Latin for teachers having proved suc- 
cessful, a similar course in Greek is offered. The courses in history and 
government and in psychology are revived in order to meet an evident 
demand for the instruction they afforded. To the group of mathemat- 
ical subjects is added calculus. After the publication of the circular 
concerning the work for this year, it was determined to add a course in 
practical astronomy, the work of which is planned to meet the needs of 
those who propose to teach that subject. It has been found necessary 
temporarily to suspend the courses in drawing, fine arts, and physio- 
logy. An inspection of the descriptive pamphlet will show that the com- 
mittee adheres to its purpose of arranging the instruction with especial 
reference to the needs of teachers, and that the instruction now provided 
goes far towards meeting the demands of such persons. The committee 
will be glad to receive suggestions as to changes or additions which may 
be likely to help them to make the School more useful to the instructors 
in the public schools. 

N. S. Shaler, s 62, Chairman. 


HARVARD’S MOTHER’S HOUSE. 


In the Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1896, were printed pic- 
tures of three buildings associated with John Harvard, viz.: St. Sa- 
viour’s Church, Southwark, where he was baptized; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he spent eight years as a student; and the Queen’s 
Head Inn, Southwark, recently demolished, which formed part of the 
estate he inherited from his mother. In this issue of the Magazine the 
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series is completed by a view of the house, on High Street, Stratford-on- 
Avon, of Katharine Rogers, Harvard’s mother, before her marriage to 
Robert Harvard. The picture is reproduced, by permission of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, from the ‘“ Genealogical Glean- 
ings in England,” by Mr. Henry F. Waters, vol. ii, part 2d (1888). 
The will of Thomas Rogers, John Harvard’s grandfather, is dated April, 
1611. “He seems to have been a prominent citizen of that borough,” 
says Mr. Waters, “and, in 1596, while he was holding the office of Bai- 
liff, built the house still standing in High Street, now known as ‘ Y° 
Ancient House,’ the best specimen now left in that street, or perhaps in 
the borough. On the front, under the broad window of the second story, 
appear these characters : — 
TR 1596 AR 


In this house, therefore, Katharine Rogers lived from 1596 to her mar- 
riage with Robert Harvard, and to it she may have come with her little 
son John to attend the obsequies of her father.” 

Thomas Rogers married Margaret Pace, January 31, 15%; his daugh- 
ter Katharine, the eleventh of sixteen children, was baptized November 
25,1584; he died February 20, 16{?, being set down in the burial register 
as “one of the Aldermen.” Mr. Waters concludes that Thomas Rogers 
was twice married, as he finds the record of the burial of “ Alice wyf to 
M' Thomas Rogers,” August 7,1608. Presumably, therefore, the letters 
A RB on the house refer to this second wife, Alice Rogers. 

' Wm. Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 


THE NEW CLOCK FOR MEMORIAL HALL. 


To celebrate their 25th anniversary, the Class of 1872 have given the 
College a clock, for the tower of Memorial Hall. Mr. A. L. Lincoln, 
Jr., secretary of the Class, makes the following statement, in a circular 
to members of ’72: — 

“The Committee having in charge the matter of a Memorial to the 
University have found that the proposed gift of a big bell is impracti- 
cable, mainly on account of the difficulty and expense of adapting the 
Memorial Hall belfry to the accommodation of such a bell. To reach 
this conclusion has taken much time on account of the number of persons 
to be consulted, and the Committee have been very unwilling to give up 
the original plan. They are unanimous, however, that it must be given 
up, and are also unanimous in now recommending as a gift a clock to be 
placed in the tower of Memorial Hall with a bell to weigh about 3,000 
pounds to strike the hours. Having gone as thoroughly as possible into 
this new project, and having consulted with a large number of the sub- 
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scribers to the fund, and having learned officially that such a gift would 
be acceptable to the Corporation, they have obtained plans from Mr. 
Henry Van Brunt, one of the architects of Memorial Hall. It is pro- 
posed to build a copper gable on each of the four faces of the tower to 
receive the clock dials, and to put new copper dormer-windows above the 
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dials, the whole making an ornamental finish which, Mr. Van Brunt 
says, will greatly improve the appearance of the roof, in which opinion 
the Committee, after inspecting his plan, fully concur. The clock (with 
fifteen-foot dials) is to be furnished by the E. Howard Watch and Clock 
Company, the bell by the Vanduzen Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the copper gables and dormers by S. D. Hicks & Son, of Boston. The 
whole work is to be done under the supervision of Mr. Van Brunt and 
according to the plans prepared by him; and your Committe are unani- 
mously of opinion that they have decided on a gift more useful and 
satisfactory than the one first proposed.” 


“CRIBBING AND SIGN-RAGGING.” ! 


The most anxious disciplinary work of the year was not the closing of 
probations, though that is never effected without wear and tear, but the 
struggle for the suppression of dishonesty in written work. This kind of 
dishonesty has baffled the authorities. How it undermines the sense of 
honor in a College community was clearly shown last year by the experi- 
ence of a neighboring University in its effort to purge itself of this evil ; 
how it dulls the moral perception of what we call “ good fellows ” in our 
own College may be seen in the lightness with which many of them talk 
about it. That every one of eighteen hundred men shall be honest is too 
much to expect, but that any considerable part of public opinion should 
wink at this form of falsehood is scandalous. Two years ago the Board 
undertook to bring about, through conference with students, a gradual 
change in public opinion; but soon, and with some impatience, it aban- 
doned the undertaking and issued a kind of proclamation in these 
words : — 

“The Administrative Board of Harvard College, holding that the handing 
in by a student of written work not his own is dishonorable and unworthy of a 
member of this University, proposes hereafter to separate from the College 
a student guilty of such conduct.” 

The proclamation was designed, first, to give fair warning to offenders 
and, secondly, to point out the real nature of the offense. At Harvard 
College a liar, clearly known as such, is ostracized ; a student who hands 
in as his own writing what he has copied from another man’s writing 
may be, for social purposes, as good as ever. Few students approve of 
the theme-buyer and the theme-vender (who, by the way, feel a lofty 
contempt for each other); and few defend the student who tries, with 
copied work, to get scholarships, prizes, or honors : but if a companion is 
hard pressed by initiations or theatre-parties or athletics, if his standing 


1 From the Annual Report of the Dean of the College. 
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with the Faculty is precarious, if he is in danger of losing his degree, — 
he may copy something now and then in sheer self-preservation. Looked 
at critically, he has missed an educational opportunity ; but the loss is his 
only, and need not worry the Faculty: if detected, he cannot expect 
credit for his composition, but to suspend him is monstrous. He him- 
self affirms that he did what everybody does; that he “had to hand in 
something,” was not well, and was short of time; that his name on the 
theme is a mere label, quite non-committal as to the question of author- 
ship; perhaps that he copied from a book which the instructor “ could 
not help knowing,” and that therefore he could mean no deceit (he 
“‘agreed with Thackeray’s ideas and could not improve on his lan- 
guage”). He adds that he learned to “crib” at school. Soon he is 
reinforced by a father who assures the Dean that the young man is the 
very soul of honor, and that this “ breach of the rules” is the thought- 
lessness of a mere boy, which will never show itself again. 

If a man, invited to lecture before a society of gentlemen, reads, with- 
out acknowledgment, another man’s work, everybody knows where to put 
him. His offense is not “ breach of the rules” but fraud. He may not 
say in words, “I wrote this lecture”: his very presence says it; and if 
he did not write the lecture, he is a dishonest man. The motive may be 
money, or glory, or pressure for time and dread of failure, — no matter. 
Those gentlemen have done with him. So with a student who hands in 
as his own, for his own credit, marked with his own signature, a compo- 
sition copied from another man’s work. No matter’what his motive; no 
matter how agreeable he is; no matter how much he is benumbed with 
the torpor of public opinion ; no matter whether he is generally upright 
with his fellows, and is going by and by to be upright with everybody, — 
for the time being and in this particular act he is a liar. If he admits 
that, in one of those weak moments which come to shame all men but the 
strongest, he has done a dishonest act which he bitterly repents and for 
which he is willing to bear the penalty, he may be respected ; otherwise, 
though by friends he may well be forgiven, he must not, till time and 
thought have changed him, be counted trustworthy. 

There is a close analogy between his offense and what is called, by a 
comfortable academic euphemism, “ ragging”’? signs. Though men who 
have “ragged ” signs at College are now not merely at large but in 
places of trust (and rightly), yet the student who engages in this sport 
takes another man’s property which has cost money, which money alone 
can replace. He is, therefore, a thief ; and a thief without the excuse of 


1 This word is more local, more specific, and, when applied to our own acts 
or to those of our friends, less embarrassing, than the word “ stealing.” 
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hunger, or of poverty, or of belonging by heredity to the criminal 
classes, — a purely wanton thief. 

The curse of college morals is a double standard, —a shifting, for the 
convenience of the moment, from the character of a responsible man to 
the character of an irresponsible boy. The administrative officers accept 
without question a student’s word ; they assume that he is a gentleman 
and that a gentleman does not lie: if, as happens now and then, he is 
not a gentleman and does lie, they had rather, nevertheless, be fooled 
sometimes than be suspicious always (and be fooled quite as often). 
Frankly treated, the student is usually frank himself. Our undergraduates 
are, in general, excellent fellows to deal with: yet so much is done for 
them, so many opportunities are lavished on them, that the more thought- 
less fail to see the relation of their rights to other people’s, and, in the 
self-importance of early manhood, forget that the world is not for them 
alone. Students of this kind need delicate handling. They jealously 
demand to be treated as men, take advantage of the instructors who 
treat them so, and excuse themselves on the ground that, after all, they 
are only boys. This double standard is seen in both theme-copying and 
sign-stealing. Its moral effect is probably more insidious in the former 
than in the latter ; for, whereas persons more or less mendacious pass 
muster in all society but the best, no decent community outside of Col- 
lege will put up with a thief. In College, both offenses have been toler- 
ated, through the pernicious doctrine, held by some respectable persons, 
that the life of every young man — or at least of every young gentleman 
— takes in a period of engaging anarchy, during which period almost 
anything short of murder may be winked at as boys’ fun. Fun, and not 
crime, is doubtless the motive ; and the fault is no more in the young men 
than in those staid citizens who boast of their own early escapades, and 
are content that their sons should behave no better than they did. Yet, 
wherever the blame lies, the real nature of these acts is so plain to any 
one, however young, who suffers himself to open his eyes, that the usual 
slow processes of education may perhaps be effectively discarded. Sign- 
stealing, for example, received a sudden check when the Corporation 
removed stolen signs from the dormitories, and when Judge Almy, him- 
self a Harvard man, spread widely the announcement that the student 
next convicted of stealing a sign should go to jail. The rapidly educa- 
tional effect of this announcement suggests a royal road to the suppression 
of cheating. What we want is a penalty that educates, and educates not 
the offender only but the easy-going College public, which in this matter 
has been persistently blind. 

No penalty can educate the public unless known to the public; and 
College penalties have long lacked educational effect through secrecy. 
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A man is dismissed from the University ; and the student public, which 
either does not hear of his dismissal or understands that he has gone 
home for his health, is none the wiser. Accordingly the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College has attempted to reach public opinion by 
announcing a new penalty : — 

“The Administrative Board of Harvard College, holding that the handing 
in by a student of written work not his own is dishonorable, proposes to sepa- 
rate from the College a student guilty of such conduct, and to post his name 
on the College bulletin boards.” 


“To separate” means, in most cases, “to suspend.” Suspension, 
though it has been tried and found wanting, is still in favor with the 
majority of the Board, —especially when combined with the posting of 
names: whoever deserves the second part of the penalty deserves the 
first, and will probably be willing to take it; the College may be regarded 
as a club which publishes to members the names of other members who 
by “conduct unbecoming a gentleman” have forfeited its privileges. 
The penalty of posting names has been used now and then in the College 
Library, when a student, for hiding reserved books from his fellows, or 
for an offense equally sordid, has been excluded from all the libraries of 
the University. In such cases public opinion is unmistakable: fellow- 
students whose rights the offender has selfishly infringed are less sparing 
than the authorities themselves. Whether public opinion will uphold 
this penalty for dishonesty in written work is not yet known, though a 
canvass of the large elective courses in English Composition gives hope 
that it will. At the worst, the Board has shown the students where, in 
its judgment, the offense belongs, and has left no excuse for thoughtless- 
ness. 

After fair warning, the posting of a name loses that malignity which 
at first sight seems its chief characteristic. Indeed, the men who dread 
this penalty most are the executive officers who may be called on to 
inflict it. My hope is that either self-respect or fear will make the 
offense almost impossible ; for whoever cheats will know that he cheats, 
and will cheat with his eyes open to the result of detection: and my ulti- 
mate hope is a higher right for Harvard College to maintain that she 
stands for truth. 

L. B. R. Briggs, 75. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 

The great impetus to rowing, given 
by the presence of Mr. R. C. Lehmann, 
who returned from England in March, 
and by the activity of the Weld Boat 
Club, has rarely been equaled at Har- 
vard. Never before have nine eight- 
oared crews rowed regularly every 
afternoon; and whatever may be the 
outcome of the races in June, this year 
clearly marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in Harvard boating. The en- 
thusiasm has spread throughout the 
College to such an extent that when it 
was found unavoidable to fix the ’Var- 
sity race for June 25, Class Day, the 
Senior Class decided to hold their 
Class Day exercises on June 24. The 
race will be rowed at Poughkeepsie, 
Harvard, Yale, and Cornell being the 
contestants. 

The purpose of this department of 
the Magazine is to furnish accurate 
records of athletic contests, and not 
to indulge in predictions. Therefore 
it is necessary at present to state no 
more than that no ’ Varsity crew since 
1879 had reached such excellence early 
in May as this year’s crew under Mr. 
Lehmann’s coaching. 

The Crew has an English shell, 
made by Clasper, and an American 
shell. Which will be used in the race 
will be decided after both have been 
thoroughly tested. 


GHely Boat Club Activity. 


With the cordial help of Captain 
Goodrich, the Weld Boat Club has 
this year furnished the means through 
which Harvard’s increased rowing 
enthusiasm has taken a practical form. 


The work of the members of the 
Weld has at last been systematized. 
Out of the success of last year’s single 
Weld eight, there have grown four 
crews, one from each Class, which are 
called the Weld Class crews. All 
have gone through virtually the same 
exercise as the regular Class crews. 
The object of their organization was 
primarily to give men who had not 
been taken on Class crews a chance to 
row in eight-oared shells ; secondarily, 
to get more organized crews on the 
river, so as to insure more races, and 
incidentally to develop some of the 
green rowing material by providing 
feeders for Varsity and Class crews. 

After the Class crews had had 
their pick, the Weld issued a call for 
candidates. A meeting was held in 
Lower Massachusetts, where Captain 
Goodrich and the President of the 
Club explained the plans and aims of 
the spring practice. One hundred 
and fifty men appeared as candidates 
for the several crews. The big squad 
was divided into eights, who had in- 
door practice on the rowing machines 
till the Weld Boat-house was opened 
about April 1. The Class crew cap- 
tains at this time heartily codperated, 
by sending to the Weld their dropped 
men. 

In picking four eights from this 
mass of material, a departure was 
made from the old system, under 
which the regular Class crews have 
been trained and selected. The essen- 
tials of the new scheme were, first, 
instead of taking only ten or twelve 
men to the river, all candidates who 
were willing to row regularly were 
given instruction on the water, in 
pairs, fours, and eight-oared barges. 
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The Weld coaches organized the men 
not simply with a view to picking out 
the best eight men from each Class, 
but for the purpose of teaching most 
of them enough rowing to arouse their 
interest in it as a healthful exercise 
and a sport. The numerous fours and 
pairs now rowing prove the success of 
this undertaking. The second ele- 
ment of difference aimed at in the 
management of the Weld crews was 
that the selection of the candidates 
should be entirely in the hands of the 
coaches, of whom Mr. Donovan, the 
professional trainer, was the head. 
The wishes and prejudices of captains 
did not interfere, because the candi- 
dates were not asked to elect captains 
till the first squad had been reduced 
to twelve. Then all these men were 
given a trial in the racing shell ; first, 
to test their endurance under the 
pressure of a time row, and next, that 
the coaches might get a comparative 
knowledge of the several candidates’ 
ability “to follow” when the stroke 
should be “hit up.” The system has 
been a success, and all that is needed 
to insure its greater success next year 
is more coaching and more boats. 
There were only two second - rate 
eight-oared barges for the four crews. 

The enthusiasm of the men has ex- 
ceeded all predictions, as was shown 
by their rowing through the vacation, 
by the zeal of the captains, in secur- 
ing the good fittings for their shells, 
and arranging for training tables. 
Class rivalry was strong among the 
Weld crews. The captains of the reg- 
ular crews helped the Weld crews of 
their respective Classes by practicing 
starts with them, and it is worthy of 
notice that in some of these informal 
races the Weld crews came off victo- 
rious. The coaches, besides Mr. Dono- 
van, were W. S. Youngman, L. S., A. 
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W. Stevens, 97, W. R. Peabody, L.S., 
and F. K. Kernan, ’97, all of whom, 
in the matter of the stroke, have en- 
deavored to follow the teachings of 
Mr. Lehmann. The crews rowed in 
shells rented from the ’Varsity man- 
ager. The Club itself is much more 
prosperous this year than last. The 
membership has increased from 40 to 
140; the dues have been reduced to 
$10 for the four-years’ course mem- 
bership, with a locker fee of $1 extra 
for each year. 

The make-up of the crews which 
competed on May 8 was as follows: 

I. Juniors. Dobyns, stroke, Dubois, 
7, Millard, 6, Wood, 5, McBurney, 4, 
Butler, 3, Richards, 2, Robinson, bow, 
Bradlee, coz. Time, 10 m. 23} s. 

II. Sophomores. Conroy, stroke, 
Dinsmore, 7, Davis, 6, Coleman, 5, 
Stoddard, 4, Huntington, 3, Burnham, 
2, Bigelow, bow, Clarke, coz. 

III. Seniors and Graduates. Gregg, 
stroke, Ballentine, 7, Bancroft, 6, 
James, 5, Nichols, 4, Morrill, 3, Staf- 
ford, 2, Knoblauch, bow, Jackson, coz. 

IV. Freshmen. Durham, stroke, Ker- 
nan, 7, Fitzgerald, 6, Pierce, 5, Emery, 
4, Sherburne, 3, Harding, 2, Bedford, 
bow, Rock, cox. Pierce broke his oar 
and jumped overboard. 

After the Class races, two crews 
were selected to represent the Weld 
in the annual regatta of the New Eng- 
land Amateur Rowing Association, 
held on the Charles June 17. These 
crews were called, respectively, the 
“Weld Juniors ” and the “Weld In- 
termediates,” viz. : — 

Intermediates. Pierce, Dobyns, But- 
ler, McBurney, Coleman, Davis, Con- 
roy, Du Bois, Gregg, Nichols. 

Juniors. Durham, Kernan, Mil- 
lard, Wood, Harding, Fitzgerald, Ban- 
croft, Robinson, Bedford. 

W. S. Youngman, ’95. 
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Class Baces. 


The Class Races, rowed May 7 
against strong wind and rough water, 
resulted as follows : — 

I. 999. Boardman, stroke, McDuf- 
fie, 7, Blake 6, Marvin, 5, Donald, 4, 
Adams, 3, Swift, 2, Dibblee, bow, 
Plumb, cor. Time, 10m. 55s. 

II. 98. Adams, stroke, Moulton, 
7, Ames, 6, Wadsworth, 5, Marvin, 4, 
Fuller, 3, Kinnicutt, 2, Rice, bow, Rush, 
con. 

III. 1900. Byrd, stroke, Higgin- 
son, 7, Tilton, 6, Heath, 5, Howard, 4, 
Glidden, 3, Brown, 2, Saltonstall, bow, 
Goodridge, coz. 

IV. ’97. Sleeper, stroke, Hollister, 
7, Dunlop, 6, Duffield, 5, Drake, 4, 
Sullivan, 3, Sanders, 2, Rantoul, bow, 
Orton, coz. 


Baseball. 


The nine began its outdoor practice 
on Soldier’s Field, March 11. All of 
last year’s team, except Clarkson, are 
in College, and are trying for their 
old positions. Of the other men, 
Beale, Hayes, Laughlin, and Lynch 
show the most promise. C. W. Smith, 
’86, has charge of the coaching. The 
following went to the training table 
April 6, and were measured for uni- 
forms: Scannell, ’97, c.; Paine, ’97, 
p-; Haughton, ’98, 1 b.; Davis, 99, 1 
b.; Dean, ’97, 2 b.; Chandler, ’98, s. s.; 
Hayes, ’98, s. s.; Stevenson, ’97, 3 b.; 
Rand, ’98, 1. f.; Burgess, ’98, r. f.; 
Beale, ’97, ¢. f. 

The scores up to May 9 were as fol- 
lows, the games, when not otherwise 
stated, being played in Cambridge: — 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 

ED Bo execisikevsecsccieenicnes 20 oO 
eer er 13. «6 
19..Brockton (Brockton). ........ 7 #65 
21..New Bedford (New Bedford). 5 7 
24..Dartmouth (Hanover) ......-. 3 4 
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April 27..Brown (Providence).......... 2 8 

DD. .Dartmouth 2.00 cccccccccccccs 7 6 

May 12..Williams (Williamstown). .... 17 15 

Di suse eccbetbeserasacen 0 4 

i) Ree a rr 10 4 


Athletic Committee. 


The agreement with Yale called for 
the appointment of a graduate of each 
institution to serve upon a committee 
of arbitration. The Athletic Com- 
mittee appointed Mr. J. J. Siorrow, 
Jr., 85, as the Harvard representa- 
tive. Mr. Walter Camp is the Yale 
member. Through the efforts of Dean 
Briggs, Mr. Francis R. Appleton, ’75, 
and the Bursar, several cups and other 
athletic trophies have been brought to 
light. The ‘‘ Beacon Cup,” formerly 
contested for at the regular Spring 
races, was among them, and is now 
restored to its position as trophy for 
the Class Races. The Committee is 
about to have all cups in its control 
placed permanently on exhibition in the 
Gymnasium. Besides the “Beacon” 
and “Graduates” cup for rowing, 
there is a cup for football kicking, 
the cup presented by West Point, and 
several cups held by the Athletic As- 
sociation. Harvard also holds this 
year the Fencing and Chess cups. An 
agreement has been made to play an 
annual game of football with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It is thought 
to be physically impossible to play 
more than two important games in a 
season. Most of the time of the Com- 
mittee during the last three months 
has been spent on a thorough revision 
and codification of the rules govern- 
ing athletics. The changes in the 
rules are few, and have been most 
carefully considered. The revised 
rules are to be printed and freely dis- 
tributed, and a general knowledge of 
them may correct some misapprehen- 
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sion as to the work of the Com- 


mittee. 
J. H. Beale, Jr., 82, Chairman. 


Potes. 


Toward the end of March the Mott 
Haven squad began work on Holmes 
Field, under the direction of Captain 
Vincent and Mr. Lathrop. By win- 
ning the Inter-Class Games, on April 
8, for the fourth time, the Seniors get 
permanent possession of the Wells 
Cup. A heavy track and east wind 
prevented any remarkable time in the 
track events, but in the hammer 
throwing F. G. Shaw, ’97, raised the 
Harvard record from 125 ft. 7 in. to 
127 ft. 3in. The summary was: 120 
yds. hurdles —1, N. P. Hallowell, ’97; 
time, 171 s.; 2, H. L. Williams, ’97 ; 
3, G. G. Hubbard, 1900. 100 yds. 
dash —1, J. S. Dunstan, 1900 ; time, 
108 s.; 2, W. J. Denholm, 97; 3, J. 
T. Roche, Jr., "99. One mile walk 
—1, E. T. Gundlach, ’98; time, 7 m. 
422s.; 2, E. B. Edwards, 98; 3, E. E. 
Perry, 99. 440 yds. dash —1, E. 
Hollister, 97; time, 51 s.; 2, H. H. 
Fish, ’99 ; 3, M. L. Butler, ’98. One 
mile run —1, D. Grant, ’97; time, 4m. 
293 s.; 2, E. A. Starbuck, ’98 ; 3, H. 
W. Foote, ’97. 220 yds. hurdles — 
1, W. G. Morse, 99; time, 262 s. ; 
2, J. B. Rorer, 99; 3, S. P. Goddard, 
1900. 880 yds. run —1, E. Hollister, 
97; time, 2m.45s.; 2, E. N. Fenno, 
97; 3, E. D. Fullerton, ’98. 220 yds. 
dash —1, W. J. Denholm, ’97 ; time, 
232 s.; 2, F. H. Bigelow, 98; 3, N. 
B. Marshall, ’97. Two mile bicycle 
race —1, H. H. Richards, ’98 ; time, 
7m.14s.; 2,G. F. Hurt, 98; 3, W. 
R. Brinckerhoff, 97. Running high 
jump —1, W. G. Morse, ’99 ; height, 
5 ft. 11 in. ; 2, C. J. Paine, ’97 ; 3, A. 
N. Rice, 1900. Throwing the ham- 
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mer—1, F. G. Shaw, ’97; distance, 
127 ft. 3 in. ; 2, W. A. Boal, 1900; 3, 
G. McC. Sargent, 99. Putting the 
shot —1, P. M. Jaffray, ’99, first; dis- 
tance, 36 ft. 11} in.; 2, F. G. Shaw, 
97; 3, C. J. Paine, 97. Running 
broad jump —1, J. G. Clarke, ’98 ; 
distance, 22 ft. ; 2, P. E. Somers, ’99 ; 
3, C. J. Paine, 97. Pole vault —1, 
A. B. Emmons, ’98 ; height, 10 ft. 1 
in.; 2, E. D. Brooks, ’99, second ; 
height, 9 ft. 10 in. ; 3, F. Curtis, ’98. 
The score by classes was: ’97, 50; 
98, 35; ’99, 30; 1900, 11.—In the 
*Varsity Games, held April 17 under 
more favorable conditions, E. Hol- 
lister, 97, lowered the Harvard half 
mile record from 1 m. 564 s. to 1 m. 
542 s., and D. Grant, M. S., reduced 
that of the mile run to 4 m. 28} s. 
The summary follows : 120 yds. hur- 
dies — 1, F. B. Fox, L. S., time, 163 s.; 
2, N. P. Hallowell, 97; 3, E. H. Clark, 
L.S. 100yds. dash —1, J. T. Roche, 
Jr., 99, time, 103s.; 2, F. H. Bigelow, 
98; 3, W.J. Denholm, ’97. One mile 
walk —1, E. T. Gundlach, 798, time, 
7m. 352 s.; 2, A. E. Wright, 1900; 3, 
E. B. Edwards, ’98. 880 yds. dash — 
1, E. Hollister, ’97, time, 1 m. 543 s.; 
2, C. D. Draper, 1900; 3, W. F. Dill, 
L.S. 440yds. dash—1, W. H. Vin- 
cent, ’97, time, 514 s.; 2, H. H. Fish, 
99; 3, M. L. Butler, 98. One mile 
run—i1, D. Grant, M. S., time, 4 m. 
27 s.; 2, E. A. Starbuck, 98; 3, E. N. 
Fenno, 97. 220 yds. hurdles — 1, G. 
G. Hubbard, 1900, time, 26 s.; 2, J. B. 
Rorer, 99; 3, F. B. Fox, L. S. 220 
yds. dash—1, W. J. Denholm, ’97, 
time, 223 s.; 2, F. H. Bigelow, ’98; 3, 
E. J. Green, ’98. One mile bicycle 
race — 1, C. J. Harbeck, 1900, time, 
2m. 222s.; 2, W. R. Brinckerhoff, ’97; 
3, H. H. Richards, ’98. Throwing 
the hammer — 1, F. G. Shaw, ’97, dis- 
tance, 125 ft. 54 in.; 2, G. L. Patterson, 
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L. S.; 3, E. H. Clark, L.S. Running 
broad jump —1, J. G. Clarke, ’98, 
distance, 22 ft. 14 in.; 2, P. E. Somers, 
99; 3, E. H. Clark, L. S. Putting 
the shot —1, E. H. Clark, L. S., dis- 
tance, 38 ft. 74 in.; 2, F. G. Shaw, ’97; 
3, V. L. Littig, L.S. Running high 
jump — 1, tie between W. G. Morse, 
99, and C. J. Paine, Jr., 97, height, 5 
ft. 10 in.; 3, A. N. Rice, 1900. Pole 
vault, 1, W. W. Hoyt, M. S., height, 
10 ft. $4 in.; 2, A. B. Emmons, ’98; 
3, E. D,. Brooks, ’99, and R. A. Gar- 
rison, 1900.— Harvard won the an- 
nual intercollegiate relay race at Phil- 
adelphia, April 24, defeating Yale, 
Univ. of Penn., Carlisle, and George- 
town. The team was made up of 
W. H. Vincent, ’97, H. H. Fish, ’99, 
M. L. Butler, 98, and E. Hollister, 
97. —To encourage interest in shot- 
putting, the Athletic Association held 
a series of four contests. The prize- 
winners were: for the best put, 38 
ft. 3 in., E. H. Clark, L. S.; for the 
best average, 36 ft. 7} in., C. J. Paine, 
Jr., 97; for the most improvement, 
11} in, V. L. Littig, L. S.—In the 
handicap tournament held by the 
Fencing Club, March 16, M. Green, 
L. S., and F. W. Palfrey, 98, won 
first and second prizes respectively. 
Harvard kept its line of victories un- 
broken by winning the fourth annual 
tournament of the Intercollegiate 


Fencing Association held at New 
York, April 10. The other contest- 
ants were Columbia and the U.S. Na- 
val Academy. The Harvard fencers 
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and their individual scores were: A. 
F. Riggs, 98, won 2, lost 1; A. G. 
Thacher, 97, won 2, lost 1; M. de 
Diaz, 98, won 2, lost 1.— In the 
opening game of the season, May 1, 
the Lacrosse team defeated All-Mas- 
sachusetts by a score of 8-0. — The 
arbitrators provided for in the new 
Yale-Harvard Athletic Agreement are 
Walter Camp, ’80, for Yale and J. J. 
Storrow, ’85, for Harvard. — Dr. W. 
A. Brooks, ’87, R. W. Emmons, ’95, 
and Mr. L. F. Deland will act as an ad- 
visory committee in charge of the foot- 
ball coaching next fall.— The Cricket 
Eleven won its first game May 1, by 
defeating Lowell by the score of 
92-48; on May 5 it beat the Zingari, 
at Longwood, 48 to 46.— The new 
Golf Club, securing links in Water- 
town, early began preparations for the 
intercollegiate golf tournament. On 
May 1 the Harvard team was defeated 
in its first match by the Agawam 
Hunt Club of Providence by the score 
14-4; May 5 the Harvard Golfers 
beat the Concords, on the latter’s links, 
13 to 9.—In the dual track contest 
with the University of Pennsylvania, 
on Holmes Field, May 8, each won 56 
points ; but Orton (U. of P.) was dis- 
qualified for fouling, and the score 
stood, Harvard, 57, U. of P.,55. Har- 
vard won 6 firsts, 9 seconds, and 9 
thirds ; U. of P. won 8 firsts, 5 sec- 
onds and 5 thirds. J. D. Winsor, U. 
of P., broke the intercollegiate record 
for the high jump, by clearing 6 ft. 
24 inches. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

The Association will celebrate Mon- 
day, June 28, as “ Alumni Day,” — 
an all day and evening affair. Com- 
mittees have been chosen, and will 
carry out the arrangements made by 
the council. Clinics will be given and 
the work of the School for the year 
shown during the morning at the Har- 
vard Dental School building, on North 
Grove St., Boston. The afternoon will 
probably be devoted to a bicycle trip 
for all who wish to join ; for those who 
desire to attend a theatre (Keith’s), a 
party will be arranged, and those who 
do not care for either may join a 
barge party for a trip through historic 
Cambridge, when points of historical 
interest will be pointed out. In the 
evening will be celebrated the 26th 
anniversary of the Association at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, at 5 o’clock 
P. M.; dinner at 6 o’clock. The Rev. 
George Hodges, Dean of the Cam- 
bridge Theological School, will be the 
guest of the Association, and deliver 
the oration. The election of officers 
and general business will follow. It 
is hoped that this day will bring to- 
gether many graduates who have 
never joined this Association, meeting 
fraternally for the good of all and the 
past history of the School, now nearly 
thirty years founded. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 

The next annual meeting of this 
Association will be held at Divinity 
Hall, Cambridge, on Tuesday, June 
29, 1897. It is expected that some 
new features in the method of con- 


ducting the meetings of the Associae 
tion will be introduced at this meet- 
ing, which will be announced in due 
time through the local papers. The 
annual address will be delivered by 
the Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., of New- 
buryport. 

It will doubtless be of interest to 
the graduates of the School to know 
who have delivered the annual ad- 
dresses in the different years since 
the Association was formed. I have 
secured a complete list, which I fur- 
nish as a matter of record. The date 
of each annual meeting, with the name 
of the speaker, and his subject, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain the 
same, is here given : — 

1838, July 18. The “ Association 
of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School” was formed, with Dr. James 
Walker as the first president. On this 
occasion no address was delivered. 

1839, July 19. Andrews Norton. 
“Defense of Christianity against the 
popular skepticism of the day.” 

1840, July 17. James Walker, D. D. 
“Connection between philosophy and 
religion.” 

1841, July 16. Orville Dewey, D. D. 
“The office, the profession, on posi- 
tion of the clergy.” 

1842, July 15. Ichabod Nichols, 


D. D. “The philosophy of moral 
action.” 
1843, July 14. Convers Francis, 


D. D., Parkman Prof. “The rela- 
tion of the pulpit to the wants of soci- 
ety.” 

1844, July 12. Nathaniel Langdon 
Frothingham, D. D. ‘The experi- 
ments and dangers of our religious 
day and in our own denomination.” 

1845, July 18, Alvan Lamson, D. D. 
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“ Plea in behalf of theological learn- 
ing.” 

1846, July 17. William Bourn 
Oliver Peabody, D. D. “The true 
Christian idea of priest and king.” 

1847, July 16. George Rapall 
Noyes, D. D., Hancock Prof. “The 
causes of the decline of attention to 
Biblical criticism in our country.” 

1848, July 14. George Washington 
Burnap (D. D.,’49). “The tendencies 
and wants of theology in our country 
at the present time.” 

1849, July 16. Edward Brooks 
Hall, D. D. “Responsibility for be- 
lief.” 

1850, July 16. Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
D. D. “The devotedness of the min- 
ister a condition of his spiritual suc- 
cess.” 

1851, July 15. Calvin Lincoln. “So 
we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of 
another.” 

1852, July 20. William Parsons 
Lunt, D. D. “The faculty of im- 
agination considered in its relations to 
religion, and of the uses to which, in 
a liberal culture, it may and ought to 
be subservient in regard to faith, de- 
vout sentiment, conscience, and life.” 

1853, July 19. Oliver Stearns 
(D. D., ’57). ‘* Rational Christianity.” 

1854, July 18. At this annual 
meeting-there was no address, owing 
to the illness of both the first and 
second speakers. There was a general 
discussion upon the subject: “The 
respect due from members of the 
Divinity School to the Theological 
Faculty,” the occasion being some dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the students 
who graduated that year from the 
School, because the Faculty had super- 
vised their dissertations for “ Visita- 
tion Day ” contrary to their liking. 
1855, July 17. Wm. Greenleaf 
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Eliot, D. D. “The requirements of a 
gospel ministry,” the text being, “I 
magnify mine office.” 

1856, July 15. Andrew Preston 
Peabody, D. D. “Show thyself a 
man.” 

1857, July 14. There was no ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of this 
year, and the time was devoted to the 
inauguration of two new professors. 
Frederic Henry Hedge, D. D., was 
inaugurated as the professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History, and delivered an 
address upon that subject. George 
Edward Ellis (D. D. at Commence- 
ment of the same year) was inaug- 
urated as professor of ‘‘ Systematic 
Theology,” and delivered an address 
upon that subject. 

1858, July 20. Cyrus Augustus 
Bartol (D. D., ’59). “Unity of God 
as compared with the Trinity.” 

1859, July 19. Henry Whitney 
Bellows, D. D. “The suspense of 
faith.” 

1860, July 17. John Hopkins Mori- 
son, D. D. “And whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” 

1861, July 16. James Freeman 
Clarke (D. D., 63). “The coming of 
Christ and of his anti-Christ.” 

1862, July 15. Edward Everett 
Hale (D. D., ’79). “The national 
church.” 

1863, July 14. Samuel Osgood, 
D. D. “Practical theology.” 

1864, July 19. Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. “Faith in natural 
powers.” 

1865, July 18. Edmund Hamilton , 
Sears (D. D., Union, 71). “The his- 
tory of naturalism as a tendency or 
system of thought.” 

1866, July 17. Thomas Treadwell 
Stone (D. D., Bowdoin, 66). “The 
ministry demanded by the age.” 

1867, July 16. Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
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D. D. Historical address at the “ Semi- 
centennial of the Harvard Divinity 
School.” 

1868, July 14. At the meeting on 
this day there was no address. 

1869, June 28. John Fothergill 
Waterhouse Ware. “The people and 
the pulpit.” 

1870, June 15. Charles Carroll 
Everett (D. D., ’70, Bussey Prof. 
since 1869, and the present Dean). 
“Matters in which Unitarians agree 
more vital than those in regard to 
which they differ.” 

1871, June 27. William James 
Potter. “The new Protestantism.” 

1872, June 25. Edward Henry 
Hall. “Theology considered as a sci- 
ence.” 

1873, June 24. Charles Lowe. His 
theme was not formally stated, but 
he discussed the general condition and 
needs of the Divinity School. 

1874, June 23. Edmund Burke 
Willson. “Some of the encourage- 
ments and some correspondent duties 
which present themselves to the min- 
isters of our church in our time.” 

1875, June 29. Samuel Longfellow. 
“A satisfactory basis for the sym- 
pathies.” 

1876, June 29. Frederick Frothing- 
ham. “Our work in the light of some 
present demands.” 

1877, June 26. Henry Whitney 
Bellows, D.D. “ Recollections of the 
Divinity School after forty years in 
the ministry.” 

1878, June 25. Francis Tiffany. 
“Elemental truths that underlie the 
conception of the fourth gospel.” 

1879, June 24. Rufus Phineas 
Stebbins, D. D. “The immanence of 
God in nature.’’ 

1880, June 29. Joseph Henry Allen 
(D. D., 91). “The gospel of liber- 
alism.” 
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1881, June 28. Richard Metcalf. 
‘The personal equation.” Mr. Met- 
calf was ill of a malady, which shortly 
proved fatal. His paper was read by 
the Rev. Samuel June Barrows (now a 
member of the 55th Congress of the 
U. S.). 

1882, June 27. John Healy Hey- 
wood. “The night of Unitarianism 
and its coming morn.” 

1883, June 26. Frederic Henry 
Hedge, D. D. “The relation of the 
animal to the spiritual man.”’ 

1884, June 24. Andrew Preston 
Peabody, D. D., and Joseph Henry 
Thayer, D. D., delivered addresses 
commemorative of the late Prof. Ezra 
Abbot, D. D. 

1885, June 23. James DeNorman- 
die. ‘ Skepticism.” 

1886, June 29. John White Chad- 
wick. ‘The foundation of religion.” 

1887, June 28. Joseph May. “The 
logic of the divine love.” 

1888, June 26. Samuel Robert 
Calthrop. “The divine unity.” 

1889, June 25. Moncure Daniel 
Conway. “ Humanization of religion.” 

1890, June 24. Thomas Hill, D. D. 
“ Sight and hearing.” 

1891, June 23. Theodore Chicker- 
ing Williams. “The minister’s vir- 
tues.” 

1892, June 28. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson (not at present in the min- 
istry). ‘A world outside of science.” 

1893, June 27. Francis Bickford 
Hornbrooke. “The value of the 
moral emphasis on religion.” 

1894, June 26. Augustus Wood- 
bury, D. D. “The basis of readjust- 
ment.” 

1895, June 25. William Rounse- 
ville Alger. “The culture of religious 
faith.” 

1896, June 23. Joseph Henry Allen, 
D.D. “The old School and its work.” 
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1897, June 29. Samuel Collins 
Beane, D. D. “The new symbolism 
of religion in America.” 

J. L. Seward, ’68, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Association will be held at the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge, Tuesday 
evening, June 29, the evening before 
Commencement Day. Following the 
plan of last year, the members of the 
graduating Class of the School will be 
invited to the dinner as guests of the 
Association. 
L. J. Johnson, ’87, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association will be 
held on Tuesday, June 29, 1897, at 
the Harvard Medical School, corner 
of Boylston and Exeter Sts., at noon. 
The annual dinner will be as usual at 
the Vendome at 1 P.M. on the same 
day. The dinner tickets at $2 a plate 
will be for sale at the hotel office on 
the day of the meeting. — In January, 
Dr. Augustus Thorndike, ’84, who had 
served for four years as secretary of 
the Association, resigned. — In March 
and April Mr. R. De C. Ward, ’89, 
instructor in Climatology in the Uni- 
versity, gave, by invitation of the As- 
sociation, four very interesting and 
well attended lectures at the Medical 
School on “General Climatology and 
its Relation to Medical Climatology.” 
—In February, Dr. Walter Ela, ’71, 
treasurer of the Association, issued 
Bulletin No. 10, the third catalogue of 
the Association, which now numbers 
1,238 members and is in a very pros- 
perous financial condition. — Members 
of the Association or librarians who 
wish to complete their files of the Bul- 
letins may obtain copies of the early 
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numbers on application to the Secre- 
tary. Members will confer a favor by 
promptly notifying the Secretary (at 
61 Chestnut St., Boston) of any change 
of address. 

James S. Stone, ’89, Sec. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 

The annual banquet of the Club was 
held at the University Club on the 
evening of Feb. 20. S. S. Greeley, 
*44, president of the Club, was toast- 
master, and entertained the members 
with his description of the founding of 
the Harvard Club of Chicago 40 years 
ago, when three loyal sons joined to- 
gether to perpetuate the memories of 
their college days. Mr. Greeley held 
the proud position of first president of 
the Club, and stated that at the second 
election each of the three members 
voted for himself for president, so the 
occupant of the position held over. 
Clearly the founders were unwilling 
to establish any machine organization 
for the purpose of carrying the elec- 
tion. 

It was a source of great pleasure 
that we were honored by the presence 
of Prof. J. M. Peirce, 53, who spoke 
for the University. His address was 
one of such scholarly refinement and 
broad sympathy that the affection 
every man feels for the highest ideals 
of the University life and for the Uni- 
versity itself was deeply stirred. 

Yale was worthily represented at 
the banquet by Mr. H. B. Mason, who 
discoursed learnedly and wittily on the 
early history of our colleges. The 
Hon. G. E. Adams, ’60, the first Over- 
seer of the University ever elected 
from the West, spoke as the represen- 
tative of the Club to those who always 
hear him gladly. 
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An informal smoker and reception 
was held on April 2 in honor of Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, and Dr. John 
Fiske, ’63. Several prominent Chicago 
men interested in philanthropy were 
invited to share our hospitality, and 
meet Professor Peabody. About 85 
men gathered at the University Club, 
chatted and smoked, and listened to 
amost entertaining talk from Professor 
Peabody, who told of the best things 
of college life in the study, and on the 
river and field. Mr. Fiske, after a 
short introduction, sang a song de- 
seriptive of the life and love of Reu- 
ben Wright and Phoebe Brown, a relic 
of the older and more picturesque col- 
lege days. All Harvard clubs are ad- 
vised to secure an early rendition of 
this deservedly popular melody. 

The recent election in this city is 
interesting to Harvard men, in that it 
furnished a candidate for the honor- 
able position of alderman in the City 
Council of the city of Chicago in the 
person of G. A. Carpenter, ’88, who 
made a great fight as the regular Re- 
publican candidate, but was defeated 
by his Democratic adversary. Mr. 
Carpenter was indorsed by the reform 
organizations of the city, but the ill- 
advised candidacy of an independent 
drew so largely from his strength that 
he was defeated. Harvard is hon- 
ored as a result of the election, in the 
selection by Mayor Harrison of C. S. 
Thornton, ’72, as corporation counsel 
of the city of Chicago. At the recent 
election held for officers of the Univer- 
sity Club, H.S. Boutell, ’76, was elected 
president, and W. C. Boyden, ’86, was 
elected secretary. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 
Harvard men in the Connecticut 

valley have recently organized a 
VOL. V. — NO. 20. 38 
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Club, and on April 28 they had their 
first meeting and dinner at Hotel 
Worthy, Springfield. About 35 men 
attended, from Springfield, Pittsfield, 
Hartford, Holyoke, Thompsonville, 
and Greenfield. The Club is open to 
any one who has been a student at 
Harvard during one year ; the annual 
fee is $1. The following officers were 
elected: Pres., Col. J. A. Rumrill, 
’69 ; first vice-pres., R. W. Ellis, ’79 ; 
second vice-pres., F. L. Green, ’76, 
of Greenfield ; sec. and treas., C. H. 
Beckwith, 94. At the dinner R. W. 
Ellis presided. The speakers were 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, who responded 
for the University; C. J. Bellamy, 
[’76], F. L. Green, 76, the Rev. J. C. 
Brooks, ’72, and G. A. Denison, ¢ ’70. 
Several songs were sung, H. G. Cha- 
pin, 82, playing the accompaniments. 


FITCHBURG. 

The annual dinner of the Fitchburg 
Harvard Club was held on Feb. 22, at 
the Fitchburg Hotel. E. P. Miller, 
72, presided most admirably. In- 
formal speeches were made by mem- 
bers, ard stories and reminiscences 
were told. The following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: Pres., E. 
P. Miller, ’72; vice-pres., E. P. Pierce, 
1°77; sec. and treas., H. I. Wallace, 
17; ex. com., C. E. Ware, ’76, Alvah 
Crocker, ’79, C. H. Blood, 79. 

Herbert I. Wallace, ’77, Sec. 


MAINE. 

The Club dined at the Sherwood, in 
Portland, on Feb. 20. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., George 
Walker ; vice-pres., Asa Dalton and 
G. E. Bird; sec., W. M. Bradley ; 
treas., L. L. Hight. 


MARYLAND. 
The 13th annual dinner took place 
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Feb. 10. Dr. W. E. Moseley, presi- 
dent of the Club, occupied the head of 
the table, with the representative of 
Harvard, Prof. C. S. Minot p ’78, of 
the Medical School, on his right. 
After appropriate introductory re- 
marks, Dr. Moseley called upon Pro- 
fessor Minot, as the principal guest of 
the evening, to respond to the toast 
“Fair Harvard.” Dr. Minot’s address 
was singularly pleasing and interest- 
ing, and was listened to with great 
delight. Dr. B. C. Steiner responded 
for Yale, Prof. Woodrow Winslow for 
Princeton, John P. Poe, Esgq., for 
Maryland, Dr. Wm. H. Howell for 
Johns Hopkins, and Mr. Frank W. 
Hackett for the Washington, D. C., 
Harvard Club. Dr. C. C. Bombaugh 
read humorous verses on the present 
aspect of “Intercollegiate Athletics,” 
and Judge T. J. Morris gave an enter- 
taining account of experiences at “ Har- 
vard Forty Years Ago.” Others who 
were expected to respond to toasts 
were detained by sickness or death. 
Altogether, the dinner was one of the 
most agreeable and noteworthy in the 
history of the Club, and will long be 
pleasantly remembered. 
H. I. Thomsen, ’81, See. 


MILWAUKEE. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Feb. 19, 
about 30 members of the Club being 
present. The guest of honor was 
Prof. J. M. Peirce, ’53, and the other 
guests of the Club were John John- 
ston, Esq., Aberdeen, ’55, represent- 
ing the University of Wisconsin as a 
regent, the Rev. Judson Titsworth, 
Amherst, ’70, and J. V. Quarles, Esq., 
University of Michigan, 66. The 
President of the Club, the Rev. C. S. 
Lester, [’69], presided. The bills of 
fare were smaller, but very familiar 
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looking blue-books. Many Harvard 
songs were given during the evening 
by Cary, Holbrook, Starkweather, 
Falk, and McGeoch. After the din- 
ner, Mr. Quarles, responding for the 
University of Michigan, urged more 
frequent gatherings of university men, 
and an interchange of opinion on edu- 
caticnal questions and topics of the 
day. Mr. Titsworth spoke of Am- 
herst’s relations to Harvard, and of 
the peculiar advantages of the smaller 
colleges in the closer relations possi- 
ble between undergraduates and the 
faculty ; and Mr. Johnston compared 
the plan of education at Aberdeen 
with that at Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, dwelling especially 
on the work of a university in the 
West. 

Professor Peirce, in closing the more 
formal speeches of the evening, after 
bringing the greeting of the Univer- 
sity to the Club, spoke of the great 
growth of Harvard in the last forty 
years, and especially of the way in 
which the University is drawing from 
the West an ever-increasing support. 
He said that out of 710 students in 
1854 or ’55, of whom 339 were in the 
undergraduate department, there were 
only 50 who did not come from New 
England, and of these almost half 
came from New York. The only 
students from the Northwest at that 
time were six from Ohio. He also 
spoke of the work of the Graduate 
School, and made an earnest plea for 
the full welcoming to Harvard fellow- 
ship of graduates of other colleges who 
come to Harvard for professional or 
graduate study. After Professor 
Peirce’s address, which was enthusias- 
tically received, there were many brief 
and informal speeches from members 
of the Club, and many stories of earlier 
college days. We hope that hereafter 
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we can always welcome to our annual 
dinners a representative of the Uni- 
versity. 

Our Club has established the pleas- 
ant custom of inviting to each of its 
dinners two or three prominent men 
of the city or State representing other 
colleges, and we have found that the 
presence of such guests is one of the 
best features of the evening. If one 
of the purposes of a Harvard Club 
dimer is to bring the University be- 
fore the public, it must be confessed 
that in a city of even moderate size 
such a dinner will not be prominently 
noticed in the newspapers unless there 
are present representative men whose 
words are always matters of interest 
to their fellow-citizens. 

We expect to give another smoker 
during the month of May. The Club 
is steadily growing in size, and we 
hope soon to have 60 members. 

Edward W. Frost, ’84, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


On Feb. 3 the members of the Club 
were the guests of its President, Mr. 
S. H Hill, ’79, at a dinner given at 
the Minneapolis Club in honor of 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75. Including 
the host and the chief guest, there were 
43 present. The oldest graduate of 
the University was Dr. C. K. Bartlett, 
m ’52, and of the College, Dr. J. K. 
Hosmer, °55. Others present were 
the Hon. G. B. Young, ’60, Profs. 
C. L. Wells, ’79, and J. R. Jewett, 
’84, both of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

When dessert had been reached and 
cigars lighted Mr. Hill, after a few 
introductory words, called on the Vice- 
president of the Club, E. S. Waters, 
769, who related how in the middle 
sixties the present Dean of the College 
had been a member of his fitting 
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school in Old Salem, and left us to 
draw our own conclusions as to the 
quality of the instruction given by the 
Dean’s first schoolmaster. Then Mr. 
Hill introduced Professor Briggs by 
saying that, in our undergraduate 
days, the Dean used to invite us to 
call upon him, but that, on this occa- 
sion, the invitation ran to the Dean. 

After speaking of the many familiar 
faces before him, more than he had 
expected to see, Professor Briggs enu- 
merated some of the various changes 
taking place in Cambridge, not merely 
those external alterations visible to 
graduates revisiting the College, but 
those other changes going on in the 
life of the University. He said the 
University idea is that Cambridge 
should be a place to which any man, 
from anywhere, can go and study. 
Touching next upon the diversity of 
interests where so many students are 
brought together, he spoke of the 
student volunteer work, in which 
undergraduates give instruction to 
other young men ; and then passing to 
the subject of athletics and the pre- 
vailing notions regarding them, he 
read a letter from a certain town in 
Iowa addressed, ‘‘ Harvard College : 
Dear Sir,” in which the writer 
stated his record as a runner, that he 
“would like to represent some good 
college,’ and asked if the “ college 
pays any sum worth working for.” 
The Dean brought his very interesting 
address to a close by saying that, in 
his opinion, considering the number of 
students, very few were going to 
pieces, but that the majority were 
doing serious work. When he finished 
speaking, the members rose to their 
feet and gave him nine Harvard 
cheers. 

Dr. Hosmer then spoke most kindly 
of the admirable qualities of mind and 
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heart of Prof. F. J. Child, 46, and 
how in the year 1872, after a con- 
versation with President Eliot, the 
speaker felt so sure he was to be 
appointed assistant to Professor Child 
that, while calling upon the father of 
Dean Briggs, he had thought to him- 
self that the present Dean, who was 
then an undergraduate, would soon 
be under his instruction and in his 
power. But endeavoring to make 
terms with the President, another per- 
son was appointed to the position. To 
soothe his injured feelings he then 
proceeded to inform us that the Dean 
was not the serious person he pre- 
tended to be, but a mere maker of 
charades, telling how he had set the 
town of Plymouth all agog with 
charades, and ended by producing the 
volume of Charades published by the 
Dean. 

R. G Brown, ’84, spoke of the for- 
mer apparent indifference of the Uni- 
versity authorities to graduates living 
at a distance from Cambridge, and of 
how much the Magazine has done to 
strengthen the tie which binds distant 
graduates to the University. As an 
illustration of the lack of definite 
knowledge of the State of Minnesota, 
he cited an instructor in the College 
who last summer said he supposed 
Minneapolis and St. Paul had grown 
to be towns of 40,000 each, the fact 
being that in the whole world there 
are not thirty urban centres exceeding 
in ‘population that contained in these 
two cities. Hitherto the governors of 
Harvard have not rightly appreciated 
their opportunity here and in other 
parts of the West, and the message 
we would send back to the East is 
that we ask and demand further and 
more ready codperation on the part 
of Faculty with the development of 
the interests of Harvard in the West. 
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This assertion was greeted with much 
applause. 

Dr. G. F. French, 59, Morton Bar- 
rows, ’80, Professor Wells, and the 
Rev. H. P. Nichois, ’71, also spoke 
entertainingly, and the evening closed 
with three rousing cheers for Mr. 
Hill, three times three for Dean 
Briggs, and a like number for Old 
Harvard. 

While in Minnesota, Professor 
Briggs visited the University of Min- 
nesota, which now has 2,800 students, 
and some other educational institu- 
tions. It is thought his visit will be 
productive of much good in making 
the college authorities better ac- 
quainted with the increasing number 
of Harvard graduates here, and the 
possibility of adding to her influence 
and the number of her students in 
Minnesota. We hope that hereafter 
the visits of college officers will be 
more frequent than they have been. 

Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

My last report was sent just before 
the annual dinner at the Waldorf 
Hotel on Feb. 19. The gatherings 
for these dinners have always been 
noteworthy ; and with the growth of 
the Harvard Club there has come a 
great increase in the attendance. Last 
year considerable satisfaction was felt 
because 267 men were present. This 
year all records were broken, and over 
350 graduates came to the dinner. 

Mr. J. C. Carter, ’50, presided ; 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, represented the 
University, and Mr. Edmund Wet- 
more, 60, the Overseers ; Captain 
Mahan, h ’95, spoke for the Navy, 
and Mr. G. W. Pepper for “ Our Sis- 
ter Universities ;” the Rev. Joseph 
Twitchell, of Hartford, responded to 
the toast “ Yale ;” the other speakers 
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were the Rev. W. R. Huntington, 
69, Sigourney Butler, ’77, and Theo. 
Roosevelt, ’80. 

At our regular April meeting we 
were favored with a visit from Mr. 
Lehmann. The New York men are 
very much interested in his work at 
Cambridge, and they came in numbers 
to greet him; more than 500 men 
were crowded into the club-house when 
he was speaking. With Mr. Lehmann 
came Professor Hollis and Mr. Stor- 
row. Mr. Storrow told us of Mr. 
Lehmann’s work and its effect on the 
undergraduates. Professor Hollis 
spoke for the Athletic Committee and 
explained the plans of the committee 
with respect to the improvement of 
Soldier’s Field. 

At the close of the speeches a res- 
olution was adopted directing the 
chairman to appoint a committee to 
raise funds for the building of a new 
boat-house to be a gift to the Univer- 
sity from the Harvard Club of New 
York. The Chairman appointed the 
following committee: A. G. Fox, 69, 
chairman; P. H. Butler, 69, W. S. 
Richards, 68, Wm. S. Seamans, ’77, 
R. P. Perkins, 84, W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr., 85, A. T. French, ’85, and Walter 
Alexander, ’87. 

Two members of the Club have 
died this spring — William E. Wor- 
then, ’38, and John L. Lamson, ’80. 

At the May meeting an election of 
officers for the ensuing year will be 
held. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions has reported the following as 
the regular candidates: Pres., J. C. 
Carter, ’50; vice-pres, H. S. Van 
Duzer, ’75 ; treas., A. G. Hodges, ’74 ; 
sec., Walter Alexander, ’87. Members 
of the board of managers to serve 
until May, 1900: G. H. Sargent, ’53 ; 
H. J. Hayden, 60; T. F. Brownell, 
65; A. M. Sherwood, ’77 ; Robert 
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Bacon, ’80. Members of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions to serve until 
May, 1900: J. B. Gerrish, 71; J. W. 
Brannan, 74; P. T. Barlow, ’79; 
J. E. Cowdin, ’79; Lowell Lincoln, 
Jr., °86; N. T. Robb, 93; L. T. 
Dyer, ’96. 

The present membership of the 
Club is 1,055. 

Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Club held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at the Providence Athletic Asso- 
ciation in Providence, April 21, 1897. 
About 16 members were present, with 
Dr. H. G. MacKaye, ’78, president, 
in the chair. The following names 
were presented for membership, and 
the gentlemen were elected as mem- 
bers of the Club: the Rev. Bradford 
Washburn, ’91 (261 Benefit St., Provi- 
dence), Edward Fuller, ’82 (263 Bene- 
fit St., Providence), Prof. Hammond 
L. Lamont, ’86 (415 Brook St., Provi- 
dence). Consideration was given to 
the question of admitting to honorary 
membership graduates of colleges 
other than Harvard. A dinner fol- 
lowed, at which there were as guests 
of the Club, Prof. Alonzo Williams 
(Brown), W. T. Hodgman (Yale), and 
the Rev. E. C. Morse. Speeches from 
these guests, and from the vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel Ames, Esq., Dr. C. A. 
Brackett, and Dr. G. T. Swarts, fol- 
lowed, the drift of the remarks being 
in the direction of higher education, 
but with an avoidance of its application 
in such a way as not to be able to meet 
the practical application of the results 
to the average every-day need of life. 

G. T. Swarts, m ’79, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 
The 12th annual dinner of The 
Rocky Mountain Harvard Club was 
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given at the University Club, Denver, 
Colo., on Feb. 12. A short business 
meeting before dinner was devoted to 
the election of the following officers 
for the coming year: Pres. F. O. 
Vaille; vice-pres., Dr. H. B. Whitney; 
sec. and treas., Dr. C. E. Edson; 
exec. committee, the Rev. D. N. Ut- 
ter, W. H. Smiley. 

During the year the relations of our 
Club to the other collegiate alumni 
associations were of the pleasantest 
kind. The Yale Association held its 
annual dinner on Dec. 28, 1896. Asa 
token of good-will and desire of the 
graduates here to see a renewal of 
friendly relations between the two 
colleges, the Harvard Club sent to the 
Yale men at dinner a magnum of 
champagne abundantly decorated with 
blue and crimson ribbons, and the 
spirit in which it was sent was fully 
appreciated by the Elis, who returned 
the gift during our dinnér by a similar 
bottle wreathed in roses and violets. 

Twenty members of the Harvard 
Club were present at dinner. The 
President, H. F. May, ’81, presided and 
spoke with felicity in introducing the 
men who were called upon for toasts. 
There was no formality and no pre- 
arranged speeches. J. W. Taylor, 
one of the founders and the President 
of the San Francisco Harvard Club, 
spoke most interestingly upon college 
spirit among graduates. The athletic 
question was thoroughly discussed by 
Sumner Paine and other speakers, 
Messrs. Utter, Kent, Campbell, Smiley, 
and Giles, whose remarks were espe- 
cially appreciated. The Governor of 
Colorado, the Hon. Alva Adams, was 
a guest of the Club and spoke. The 
speakers were ably assisted by remarks 
from other members, and nearly every 
one spoke at least twice. It was half 
past two before the gathering broke 
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up, after one of the most successful 
dinners in the history of the Club. 

It is desired that any Harvard man 
who may be a temporary resident or 
visitor in Denver will send his name 
and address to the Secretary. 

Carroll E. Edson, M. D., Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

Stephen H. Phillips, 42, was the 
first president of this Club, and his re- 
cent death was made the occasion of 
some appropriate remarks by F. J. 
Symmes, [L. S. S., 66], at the regular 
quarterly dinner of the Club held on 
April 15. There were 26 men at the 
dinner, of whom 22 were members of 
the Club. Among the other Harvard 
men present were A. F. Hinchman, 
745, and Chas. B. Gleason, ’85. Four 
new members were elected: A. J. 
Dibblee, 93; H. Dibblee, 96; H. H. 
McClaughry, / ’96; G. A. Martin, ’95. 
Speeches were made by Prof. Joseph 
Le Conte, s ’51, who is an honorary 
member of the Club, and by the Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins, ’48, Horace Davis, 
49, and S. C. Bigelow, L.S.,’45. Upon 
the recommendation of Prof. Irving 
Stringham, ’77, Mr. Eugene Pitcher, 
who graduated last year at the Uni- 
versity of California, and who is at 
present engaged in teaching, was se- 
lected to receive the scholarship of 
$250 offered by the Club for the year 
1897-98. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At the annual meeting of the Club 
the following officers were elected : 
Edward Lander, ’35, pres.; F. W. 
Hackett, 61, C. E. Munroe, s 71, W. 
A. Day, Charles Moore, ’78, R. R. 
Perry, ’92, vice-pres.; J. M. Sterrett, 
p °70, sec.; Pickering Dodge, [’79], 
treas. The following were also elected 
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to membership in the Club: Gen. N. 
A. Miles, U. S. A., the Rev. E. B. 
Leavitt, F. G. Read, Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes, the Revs. P. M. Rhinelander, 
C. J. Wood, and C. A. Aiken. About 
40 attended the dinner at the Shore- 
ham. Judge Lander, ’35, presided. 
Among the speakers were Gen. G. S. 
Batcheller, J. McB. Sterrett, F. W. 
Hackett, Professor Clark, the Rev. E. 
B. Leavitt, C. C. Binney, and R. R. 
Perry. The dinner committee con- 
sisted of Dr. F. T. Howe, C. C. Bin- 
ney, and Charles Moore. 
J. McB. Sterrett, p’70. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion was held in Buffalo, Feb. 27, 46 
members being present. Red azaleas, 
red carnations, red candles, red menu 
card, red glasses, red flags, etc., gave 
a vivid and appropriate hue to the 
table. John Fiske, ’63, was present, 
and sang a comic ballad. Officers for 
the current year were elected as fol- 
lows: Pres., George Gorham, ’57, Buf- 
falo ; sec., Francis Almy, ’79, Buffalo ; 
exec. com., E. S. Wheeler, 63, Buf- 
falo, Walter Cary, ’79, Buffalo, Gibson 
T. Williams, ’91, Buffalo, G. C. Buell, 
Jr., 82, Rochester, L. Sayer, 96, Can- 
andaigua. It was voted to extend an 
invitation to the Yale Association for 
a joint dinner next year, which invita- 
tion was afterwards accepted. 

Francis Almy, ’79, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* With the coming in of President McKinley’s 
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administration, several Harvard men have re- 
ceived important official appointments, viz.: Gen. 
Horace Porter, L. 8. 8., ’°54, U. 8. Ambassador to 
France; Charlemagne Tower, Jr., °72, Minister 
to! Austria; Bellamy Storer, ’67, Minister to 
Belgium; H. M. Sewall, ’82, Minister to Hawaii; 
Senator H. O. Wolcott, 7 °75, and C. J. Paine, 
63, Commissioners for an International Mone- 
tary Conference ; J. W. Foster, L. 8., °55, Special 
Commissioner to arrange with Great Britain for 
the preservation of seals; C. 8. Hamlin, 83, 
Commissioner to investigate the seal fisheries. 
The appointments of J. D. Long, ’57, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and of Theodore Roosevelt, 
’80, as Assistant Secretary, have already been 
recorded. 


1836. 
Tue Hon. F. O. Prince, Sec. 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

John Ruggles died in Brookline, 
April 29, at the age of 80 years and 
11 months. He was the son of John 
Ruggles, of Milton. After leaving 
college he became a school-teacher. 
He served as principal of the Marble- 
head Academy for 17 years, afterward 
accepting a position as master of the 
Brighton High School, also of the 
Taunton High. He was a member of 
the New England Genealogical So- 
ciety, also of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard. In his late years 
he was connected with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and also 
served on the School Board of Brook- 
line. He was an officer of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Boston. 


1837. 
Henry WILxiAMs, Sec. 
18 Concord Sq., Boston. 

Francis Phelps, the senior member 
of the Class, was born in Boston, Jan. 
3, 1807, and died in Cambridge, March 
9, 1897. He was the son of Charles 
Porter Phelps (H. C. 1791) and Sarah 
Davenport Parsons. His father was 
of English descent and his mother was 
the daughter of Moses, the eldest 
brother of Chief Justice Parsons. 
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Charles Porter Phelps studied law in 
the justice’s office and practiced his 
profession from 1795 to 1800. He 
left the law for mercantile pursuits, 
but in 1807 retired to his father’s 
farm in Hadley. His son Francis be- 
came thus at an early age acquainted 
with farming. After a few years he 
served an apprenticeship in a store in 
Boston and became a bookkeeper in 
the establishment. But he “had long 
pondered the plan of obtaining a lib- 
eral education, so called,” and in the 
summer of 1831 began fitting himself 
for college, receiving occasional as- 
sistance from different persons within 
his reach. He entered the Class in 
1833 and graduated with us. He 
taught for a year in the Chauncy 
Place School and one year in the 
Boston Latin School. In 1840 he 
opened a private school for boys in 
Boston, which continued for 21 years. 
He published several elementary 
works of instruction, and was for 
four years the editor of the New 
Jerusalem Magazine. The gradual 
failure of his eyesight, which for the 
last few years amounted to almost 
total blindness, obliged him to give 
up his profession as a teacher and 
his active literary work. Though re- 
moved from the majority of the Class 
by entering college so much later in 
life than the rest of us, his sympathies 
were always with his college asso- 
ciates, and he always enjoyed their 
sincere respect and esteem. He was 
never married. 


1839. 
Dr. E. E, Hale, 39 Highland St., 


Roxbury, is serving temporarily as 
secretary of the Class. It is expected 
that at the Class meeting on Com- 
mencement a permanent secretary 
will be appointed. 
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1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

Archibald Gracie King died at his 
residence, Highwood Bluff, N. J., 
March 21, in the 76th year of his age. 
A wife, two daughters, and one son 
(F. G. King, ’75) survive him. He was 
the son of James Gore King, 710, an 
influential citizen of New York and 
the head of a distinguished banking- 
house, to which Gracie was admitted 
as partner soon after graduating, 
and where he remained until his death. 
He was a grandson of Rufus King, 
H. C. 1777, who was a member of the 
Continental Congress and of the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, 
minister to England under President 
Washington, and was twice elected to 
represent the State of New York in 
the Senate of the United States. 


1841. 
S. F. McCuieary, Sec. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

John Haven has removed from his 
estate at Fort Washington, N. Y., the 
same having been taken by the com- 
missioners for a public park and bou- 
levard. He has selected a new home 
on Long Island Sound at Harrison, 
N. Y.— Gen. Thomas C. H. Smith died 
at his home in Nordhoff, Cal., on April 
8, in his 78th year. He was born 
at Fairhaven ; removed after gradua- 
tion with a high rank to Marietta, O., 
where he practiced law. In the civil 
war he served with the Ohio troops, 
and was very active under Gen. Pope 
at the west and at the 2d Bull Run. 
He was promoted to the rank of brig- 
adier-general, and after the war was 
appointed assistant paymaster in the 
U. S. army. His residence of late 
years has been at Nordhoff, Cal. He 
married, in 1847, Lucy Woodbridge, 
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a daughter of Dudley Woodbridge, of 
Marietta. She, with several children, 
survive him. — Col. T. W. Higginson 
went to Europe in April, to stay sev- 
eral months. 


1842. 
Dr. A. D. BuancHarp, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

The 55th anniversary Class supper 
will take place in Boston on the even- 
ing before Commencement. — Stephen 
Henry Phillips died April 8, in Sa- 
lem. He was the son of the Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, ’19. In the death 
of Phillips the Class loses one of its 
most distinguished members ; he took 
high rank in general scholarship. In 
the Senior year he was obliged to 
absent himself for the recovery of his 
health, which deprived him of the high 
rank he had previously held. After 
graduation he entered the Law School, 
and after a further period of study in 
the office of B. R. Curtis, ’29, was 
admitted to practice at the Suffolk 
bar. For four years he edited the 
Boston Law Reporter. In 1851 he was 
appointed district attorney for the 
county of Essex, and at the age of 
34 was elected attorney-general of 
the Commonwealth, and after three 
years was appointed judge advocate- 
general of the state militia. In 1866 
he accepted overtures from King 
Kamehameha V, of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and was also minister of state 
and of finance. In 1873 he returned 
to the United States and established 
himself in San Francisco. While there 
he founded the Harvard Club, and 
was its president for six years. In 
1881 he resumed the practice of his 
profession in Massachusetts, residing 
in Salem. He had a wonderful mem- 
ory, and was always entertaining in 
conversation. He represented the 
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Class at its 50th anniversary. His wife 
and two sons survive him, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, 95, now in the Law 
School, and J. D. Phillips, ’97. 


1843. 
Tuos. B. HAtt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

The new Secretary earnestly desires 
all surviving members of the Class 
who have not responded to his circu- 
lar-letter of February last to do so at 
their early convenience. 


1844. 
EpWARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
Cohasset. 

The children of the late Dr. B. A, 
Gould have given to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library 691 bound volumes and 
3,414 pamphlets which belonged to 
him. — Edward Wheelwright has been 
elected president of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Mass. 


1847. 
THe Hon. CHARLES ALLEN, Sec. 
10 Court House, Boston. 

William Allen Neil died Jan. 3, 
1897, after a short illness, at his home 
in Columbus, O., leaving one daughter 
surviving, the wife of Col. Walter N. 
P. Darrow, of Columbus. He was 
admitted to the bar, but gave up prac- 
tice to engage in real estate business 
in Columbus, in which he was success- 
ful. He was always his own archi- 
tect in the erection of buildings, one 
of which is the Neil House. He 
traveled abroad, became familiar 
with several languages, was studious 
in his habits, and had a fine library. 
He left a large fortune. One who 
was well acquainted with him says: 
“A nobler, purer, more honorable 
man, I have never known.” 
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1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

George Otis Shattuck, son of Jo- 
seph and Hannah (Bailey) Shattuck, 
was born in Andover, May 2, 1829, 
and died in Boston, Feb. 23,1897. He 
was fitted for college at Phillips An- 
dover Academy, and after graduating, 
in 1851, studied law for a year in the 
office of the Hon. C. G. Loring, ’12, 
in Boston, and then at the Harvard 
Law School, receiving the degree of 
LL. B. in 1854. Soon after his ad- 
mission to the bar, in 1855, he be- 
came associated in practice with the 
Hon. Peleg W. Chandler, this part- 
nership continuing until 1870. After 
it was severed, Wm. A. Munroe, ’64, 
and later Judge O. W. Holmes, ’61, 
became members of his law firm, until 
Judge Holmes’s appointment to the 
Supreme Bench of Mass., in 1882. 
Mr. Shattuck was one of the most emi- 
nent and successful lawyers of his 
time. The estimation in which his 
professional learning was held was 
shown by the fact that he was offered 
an appointment upon the federal 
bench, as well as upon that of the 
Supreme Court of Mass., both of 
which he declined. Not only was he 
@ sagacious counsel in the manage- 
ment of great corporation interests, 
but he was equally formidable as an 
advocate before the jury. Enthusias- 
tic in his devotion to his client’s inter- 
ests, and never entertaining a doubt 
of the justice of his cause, he was 
equally tactful in the handling of op- 
posing witnesses, and felicitous in win- 
ning the confidence of the jury by his 
evident sincerity and good sense. He 
was always a public-spirited and pa- 
triotie citizen, devoting time and 
thought to the interests of the com- 
munity ; but he was never a seeker 
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after office ; the only political posi- 
tion he ever held being that of mem- 
ber of the Boston Common Council, 
in 1862. To his College he was ever 
a zealous and loyal son, and a large 
share of his leisure was given to her 
service, as a member of the Board of 
Overseers from 1871 to 1880, and 
from 1885 till his death. Mr. Shat- 
tuck was a scholarly man, with a wide 
range of studies outside of his profes- 
sion, especially in history; he was 
accordingly elected a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 
1889. For many years he took an 
active part in the management of the 
affairs of the First Church in Boston, 
with which he was long connected, 
and in furthering the interests of the 
Unitarian body. He was married 
Oct. 15, 1857, to Emily, daughter of 
Charles Copeland, of Boston, who, 
with one daughter, the wife of Dr. A. 
T..Cabot, ’72, survives him. — Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin spent part of the 
past winter in Egypt. 


1852. : 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

A. Brown has delivered an impor- 
tant decision in the U. S. District 
Court in New York, in the case of 
Iasigi, Turkish consul in Boston. — 
J. H. Choate went to Europe in Feb- 
ruary, with his wife and daughter. 
—S.H. Hurd died of Bright’s disease 
at Atlantic City, N.J., Feb. 5. He 
was born in Charlestown, April 7, 
1830, the son of John Herd, of 
Charlestown, and Persis (Hutchins) 
Hurd, formerly of Bath, N. H., in 
which place he spent much time in 
early years. He attended the public 
schools of Charlestown till 1844, when 
he entered Chauncy Hall School, 
where he completed his preparation 
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for college. In 1852 he began the 
study of medicine with Prof. E. R. 
Peaslee, going with him to medical 
schools at Dartmouth and Bowdoin, 
and New York city, and took the 
degree of M. D. at the N. Y. Col- 
lege of Medicine in 1855, and at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1858. 
He then began private practice in 
Charlestown, and became city physi- 
cian, having previously been assistant 
physician at Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., 
surgeon on a packet ship, and a prac- 
titioner for a few months in Som- 
erville. From April to July, 1861, 
he served in the army as surgeon of 
the 5th Regt. M. V. M., and in 1862 
was fora time on James River on a 
hospital transport. Dec. 4, 1860, he 
married Lucie, daughter of James J. 
Van Alen, of New York, who sur- 
vives him. They had one child, 
James Van Alen, who died in infancy. 
In 1870, after a severe illness, he 
gave up his practice and residence in 
Charlestown, and since that date has 
lived in New York State, but has 
spent a large part of the time in Eu- 
ropean travel. He was a member of 
the New York Geographical Society, 
the New York Historical Society, and 
the Kansas State Historical Society. 
—J. B. Thayer has lately reprinted 
from the Yale Law Journal of March 
last “ Presumption of Innocence in 
Criminal Cases ;” and has read before 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
an obituary notice of his former part- 
ner, G. O. Shattuck, ’51.— Darwin 
Erastus Ware died in Boston, April 
2, of cerebro-spinal meningitis, after 
an illness of less than three days. He 
was born in Salem, Feb. 11, 1831, the 
son of Erastus and Clarissa (Ward- 
well) Ware, and was of the seventh 
generation in this country, beginning 
with Robert Ware, of Dedham, the 
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immigrant. He was a fifth cousin of 
W. R. Ware and R. Ware, and his 
father was a third cousin of L. G. 
Ware, ’50. He was fitted for college 
at the Salem High School, took a 
high stand in the class, and graduated 
fifth in rank. After graduation, he 
taught for a year in the school of S. 
M. Weld, ’26, at Jamaica Plain, then 
entered the Law School, and gradu- 
ated in 1855, but continued his studies 
there a year longer. He began prac- 
tice in Boston, forming a partnership 
with H. L. Hazelton, which continued 
till 1866, when he was associated with 
J. T. Morse, Jr., ’60, till 1872, and 
then became the partner of G. S. 
Hale, ’44, declining about this period 
a place on the supreme judicial bench 
of the Hawaiian Islands. The con- 
nection with Mr. Hale continued till 
1874, when he entered into a partner- 
ship with P. W. Chandler and J. E. 
Hudson, 62, which continued till 
1878. He was in 1863 a member of 
the House of Representatives from 
Marblehead, where he then resided, 
and in 1864 and 1865 a member of 
the State Senate from his district. In 
the latter year he was the originator 
of the law placing the election of the 
Overseers of the College in the hands 
of its alumni, and was the main in- 
strument in bringing about its enact- 
ment. In 1866 he was placed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on a com- 
mission to revise and codify the laws 
relating to customs, revenue, and 
shipping, and devoted much time to 
this work. In the same year he be- 
came a member of the State Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, on which he 
rendered important service till his 
resignation, in 1874. He held various 
other offices, being an Overseer of the 
College for many years, a director 
and the treasurer of the Boston Asso- 
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ciated Charities, president of the 
Tariff Reform League, and vice- 
president of the Examiner Club. He 
delivered numerous addresses before 
literary, agricultural, and political as- 
sociations, and in 1881 gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to the clergy at the 
annual Unitarian festival in Boston. 
May 26, 1868, he married, in Wash- 
ington, Adelaide Frances, daughter 
of David W. and Eliza (Additon) 
Dickey, of Veazie, Me., who, with a 
son, Richard Darwin, ’94, survives 
him. The limitations as to space im- 
posed on the Class Secretary confine 
him to a mere record of facts ; but 
the Class can find in the Boston Tran- 
script of April 6 the address of the 
Rev. E. H. Hall, ’51, to the large as- 
sembly at Ware’s house at his funeral 
on April 4 ; and, in the Boston Herald 
of April 22, a paper by J. B. Thayer, 
read at a meeting of the Colonial 
Society, April 21, which will also ap- 
pear in the publications of that Soci- 
ety. These tributes, highly eulogistic, 
but just and discriminating, are also 
accessible in the archives of the Class. 
— C. C. Vinal has resigned his pasto- 
ral charge in Lebanon, N. H., and 
expects to live in Cambridge. — On 
Commencement Day, a room in Weld 
Hall will be open for the use of the 
Class. Business meeting at 12 M. 
The Class will meet at Young’s Hotel 
for their annual dinner at 6.30 P. M. ; 
dinner will be served at 7 precisely. — 
C. D. Bradlee died in Brookline, May 
1, having been seriously ill but a few 
hours. He was born in Boston, Feb. 
24, 1831, the son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Davis (Williams) Bradlee, and 
bore the name of his great-grand- 
father, Caleb Davis, the first speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. His father’s father was 
Nathaniel Bradlee, one of the Boston 
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Tea-party. He was fitted for college 
at Chauncy Hall School. His inti- 
mate friends will remember that he 
and S. H. Hurd roomed, for the early 
part of college life, in the house of 
Mrs. Pratt, the widow of Longfellow’s 
Village Blacksmith, their windows 
looking on the “village smithy ” and 
the “spreading chestnut-tree.” After 
graduation, he studied in the Divinity 
School and under private instruction, 
and was licensed to preach by the 
Boston Association of Ministers, June 
12,1854. He was ordained pastor of 
the Allen Street church in North 
Cambridge, Dec. 11, 1854, where he 
remained for three years. He was 
afterwards minister of the following 
societies : Church of Our Father, East 
Boston, 1861-64, during the service of 
its minister in the army ; Church of 
the Redeemer, Boston, 1864-72; Chris- 
tian-Unity Society, Boston, 1873-75 ; 
Third Unitarian Society, Dorchester, 
1876-90, having a colleague for the 
last three years; Norfolk Unitarian 
Church, Dorchester, 1890-92; and 
Christ Church, Longwood, 1893-97. 
To the last of these societies he 
preached his farewell sermon Apr. 25. 
He married, June 7, 1865, Caroline, 
daughter of George, ’10, and Nancy 
(Lovering) Gay, of Boston, who sur- 
vives him, with one of their three 
daughters, and a granddaughter. He 
was a member of many historical so- 
cieties in this country and abroad, and 
had been recording secretary and cor- 
responding secretury of the N. E. His- 
toric Genealogical Society; he had 
served on the school committee of 
Cambridge, on the faculty of the Bos- 
ton School for Ministers, on the board 
of officers of the House for Aged Cou- 
ples, and as moderator of the Boston 
Association of Ministers. He received 
from Galesville University, Wis., the 
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degree of D. D. in 1888, and that of 
Ph. D. in 1889, and the degree of 
D. D. from Tufts College in 1891. 
He published two volumes of sermons, 
and a pamphlet entitled “Recollec- 
tions of a Ministry of Forty Years,” 
besides numerous single sermons. A 
sketch of his life, by a friend, was 
privately printed in 1893. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

President McKinley has appointed 
Gen. C. J. Paine a member of a com- 
mission to secure a conference on bi- 
metallism with the leading European 
governments. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Class will dine, as usual, on 
the evening before Commencement at 
the Somerset Club. — Hollis 11 will 
be open on Commencement Day. — 
The comparative heliotypes of mem- 
bers of the Class— 1857-1897 — are 
nearly completed, and will be issued 
on the 40th anniversary. — James 
Jackson Storrow died suddenly in the 
Congressional Library, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on April 15. He was born 
in Boston in 1837, was graduated from 
Harvard in 1857, and three years 
later was admitted to the Suffolk bar. 
He early acquired a reputation as a 
patent lawyer, and was chief counsel 
for the Bell Telephone Co. from 1879 
until his death. He was best known 
outside of Boston for his services as 
counsel to the Venezuela government 
in its recent controversy with Great 
Britain. When, in last November, 
opposition arose in some quarters in 
Venezuela against the treaty, he ac- 
companied Sefior Andrade, Venezuelan 
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Minister to the United States, to Ca- 
racas, and was largely instrumental 
in bringing the treaty into favor 
there and securing its acceptance. 
He leaves two sons, J. J. Storrow, 
Jr., 85, and Samuel Storrow, ’87.— 
George Gorham has been reélected 
president of the Western New York 
Harvard Club. 


1858. 
JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Hon. A. S. Hartwell, of Hono- 
lulu, was in Boston for a few days 
early in April, accompanied by one of 
his daughters. — W. E. Fette has been 
traveling in the Western and South- 
ern States. — The Rev. Charles H. 
Learoyd is at Wakefield. — Louis 
Cabot has been elected a member of 
the Colonial Society of Mass. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Before this number reaches its read- 
ers the monument to Robert Gould 
Shaw will have been dedicated. It 
consists of bas-reliefs designed by Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, and is placed on 
Boston Common, at the corner of Park 
and Beacon Sts., opposite the State 
House. Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, and 
Booker T. Washington, h ’96, have 
been chosen to deliver addresses at 
the dedication on Memorial Day. The 
following inscriptions have been cut 
on the monument : — 


ROBERT GOULD SHAW, 


Colonel of the Fifty-fourth Regiment of 
Massachusetts Infantry. Born in Boston 
October X, MDCCCXXXVII. Killed 
While Leading the Assault on Fort 
Wagner, South Carolina, July XVIII, 
MDCCCLXIII. 
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Right in the van on the red rampart’s 
slippery swell, 
With heart that beat a charge, he fell 

Forward, as fits a man. 

But the high soul burns on to light men’s 
feet, 

Where death for noble ends makes dying 
sweet. 

To the Memory of Those Who, Taking 
Life and Honor in Their Hands, Cast in 
Their Lot with Men of a Despised Race, 
Unproved in War, and Risked Death as 
Inciters of Servile Insurrection if Taken 
Prisoners, Beside Encountering All the 
Common Perils of Camp, March and 
Battle. 

The Black Rank and File 
Volunteered When Disaster Clouded the 
Union Cause, Served Without Pay for 
Eighteen Months, Till Given That of 
White Troops, Faced Threatened En- 
slavement if Captured, Were Brave in 
Action, Patient Under Heavy and Dan- 
gerous Labors and Cheerful Amid Hard- 
ships and Privations. 

Together 

They Give to the Nation and the World 
Undying Proof That Americans of Afri- 
can Descent Possess the Pride, Courage 
and Devotion of the Patriot Soldier. One 
Hundred and Eighty Thousand Such 
Americans Enlisted Under the Union Flag 
in MDCCCLXIII — MDCCCLXV. 


Casot JACKSON RUSSELL, 
Captain. 
Wiiuiam Harris SimPKIns, 
Captain. 
Epwarp Lewis STEVENS, 
First Lieutenant. 


Davip Rep, 
First Lieutenant. 


Freperick Hence WeBsTER, 
Second Lieutenant. 


1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Jason Walker Chenault, who died 
in Louisville, Ky., Dec. 29, 1896, be- 
came professor of Latin and Greek in 
Centre College, Danville, Ky., of 
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which he was a graduate, and held 
this position until 1875. He then re- 
signed, and accepted the principalship 
of the Louisville Male High School, 
and held it for several years, raising 
the school to a much higher standard 
than it had held before. Resign- 
ing this position, he established the 
University School in Louisville, for 
preparing young men and women for 
college, and was in charge of this 
school at the time of his sudden death. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering 
have been in southern California dur- 
ing the spring. Their absence from 
home has delayed the distribution of 
the photographs of Dr. Edward Wig- 
glesworth referred to in the preced- 
ing issue of this magazine. — Father 
Fidelis (James Kent Stone) preached 
in Appleton Chapel, Sunday, Feb. 21. 
—The Rev. Minot Gardner Gage 
died in Leominster, Feb. 27. He 
was bornin Haverhill in 1840, studied 
theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School, and in 1866 was ordained and 
installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Nashua, N. H., the scene 
of the first pastorate of his father, 
the Rev. Nathaniel Gage, ’22. Early 
in 1870 he became pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Gloucester, and con- 
tinued there eight years, when ill 
health compelled him to relinquish the 
work ; and the remainder of his life, 
some eighteen years, was spent in an 
unsuccessful struggle with disease. 
He married Miss Ellena F. Boutwell, 
of Nashua, who survives him, together 
with two sons, Walter Boutwell, ’94, 
and Harold Minot. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Building, Boston. 
T. B. Peck has recently done much 
active work in connection with the 
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town library and village cemetery 
of Walpole, N. H., and made valuable 
reports to the town authorities. — W. 
H. Palmer’s address is Schermerhorn 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1864, 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class will dine at Young’s Ho- 
tel the evening before Commencement 
at 7 o’clock. On Commencement 
Day, Thayer 31 will be open for the 
use of the Class, and the annual busi- 
ness meeting will be held at one 
o’clock. 

1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

John Kerr Tiffany died in St. Louis, 
Mo., on March 3, 1897. He was born 
on Feb. 9, 1843, in that city. After 
graduating, he began the study of law 
in the office of the Hon. S. T. Glover 
and J. R. Shepley, Esq., in St. Louis, 
where he remained for about three 
months. He then entered, as clerk, 
the law office of Henry Hitchcock, 
Esq., of St. Louis, and continued there 
until May, 1866. After spending the 
following summer in Europe, he en- 
tered the office of the Hon. P. C. 
Bacon, in Worcester, and was there 
from Nov. 1867 until Sept. 1868. 
He then returned to St. Louis and en- 
tered the law office of his uncle, the 
Hon. Samuel Knox. He was admitted 
to the State bar in Nov. 1868, and the 
United States bar for Missouri in Oct., 
1869. From that time till his death 
he remained in St. Louis, engaged 
in the practice of his profession. 
He published in 1874 “The Phila- 
telical Library, a Catalogue of Stamp 
Publications,” pp. 112. He also pub- 
lished a “History of the Postage 
Stamps of the United States.” At 
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one time he was president of the 
American Philatelic Association. He 
married, on July 28, 1869, at Worces- 
ter, Caroline Barnard, daughter of 
Gen. Ebenezer L. and Caroline S. Bar- 
nard of that city. His wife died on 
Aug. 23, 1871. He married on Dec. 
8, 1875, Madge Peters, daughter of 
Alexander E. Peters, of St. Louis, who 
with a daughter of the first marriage 
survives him. — Marshall S. Snow was 
reélected vice-president of the Uni- 
versity Club in St. Louis and presi- 
dent of the Missouri Historical Society 
in January last. He was elected a cor- 
responding member of the Minnesota 
Historical Society the same month. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Henry Marshall Tate, a well-known 
and highly respected public accountant 
of New York and resident of Brook- 
lyn, died on Feb. 7, in his 52d year. 
He was a native of Boston and a grad- 
uate of the Boston Public Latin School. 
He left College in his Junior year, 
and on the petition of his classmates 
received his degree of A. B. last sum- 
mer. — In February Julian Hawthorne 
started for India to prepare a series of 
articles on the famine and plague for 
the Cosmopolitan. — Prof. W. G. Far- 
low is a member of a commission to 
establish a botanical laboratory in the 
tropics. 

1867. 
F. H. Lrncoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate its 30th 
anniversary by a dinner at the Ven- 
dome the evening before Commence- 
ment. The Secretary will issue a 
report this year.— C. K. Fay is pres- 
ident of the Mass. Society of Sons of 
the Revolution. 








1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

H. M. Howe has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of Metallurgy in Columbia 
College. 

1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. T. Ferrin has been 
transferred from St. John’s M. E. 
Church, South Boston, to the First M. 
E. Church, Temple St., Boston. — Lau- 
rence Curtis is a vice-president and 
S. L. Parrish is treasurer of the United 
States Golf Association. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Thomas Dunnell, a temporary mem- 

ber of the Class, died in Boston, April 
6. He was born in Providence, R. L, 
June 11, 1850, and fitted for college 
at Brattleboro, Vt. He was in the dry 
goods commission business in Boston. 
— The Class Secretary has been 
elected treasurer of the Cambridge 
Gas Light Co., and his address here- 
after will be 1290 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — Jabez Fox is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Colonial Club, Cambridge, 
and Dr. H. A. Chase is its secretary. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoxn, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

E. B. Russell sailed for Europe April 
17, to be absent six months or more. 
—C.S. Thornton has been appointed 
corporation counsel by Carter Harri- 
son, mayor of Chicago. — Charle- 
magne Tower, Jr., has been appointed 
U. S. minister to Austria.—L. C. 
Ledyard is a trustee of the New York 
City Public Library, soon to be erected 
in Bryant Park. — Perry Belmont is a 
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director of the First Municipal Bond 
Assurance Company of America, or- 
ganized in New York in March. 
— Prof. E. S. Sheldon takes his sab- 
batical next year.— A description of 
the new clock given by the Class to 
the College appears on an earlier page. 


1874. 
GEORGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class will dine at Young’s Ho- 
tel, Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 
29. Holworthy 4 will be open as us- 
ual for the Class meeting on Com- 
mencement Day.—H. A. Clark is 
city solicitor of Erie, Pa. —G. R. 
Briggs is park commissioner of Plym- 
outh. — The Rev. Walter Baker, D. D., 
died of embolism March 19, in Balti- 
more. He was associate rector of 
Old St. Paul’s Prot. Epis. Church. 
—C. S. Tuckerman is one of a com- 
mittee formed to protect the holders 
of the Union Pacific, Lincoln and Col- 
orado R. R. first mortgage bonds. — 
Mayor Quincy has appointed G. P. 
Sanger an election commissioner for 
Boston. 

1875. 
JupGE W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

James Dana is with the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Co. at St. Louis, Mo. 
—E. R. Benton is a director of the 
Boston Architectural Club. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
Tremont Building, Boston. 

Dr. H. C. Ernst has lately, in con- 
junction with another physician, pub- 
lished a statement to the public to the 
effect that consumption is a contagious 
disease. — J. A. Tyng won the recent 
golf tournament in Lakewood, N. J. — 
H. S. Boutell has been elected presi- 
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dent of the University Club of Chi- 
cago. — At a recent meeting of the 
Association of Head - Masters of 
Schools in New York and vicinity G. 
W. Green made an address urging 
that the classics be taught so that a 
scholar may “ read his Homer with his 
feet on the fender.” 


1877. 
Joun F. Ty er, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Holworthy 14 will be open to the 
Class as usual, on Commencement 
Day. The 20th anniversary of grad- 
uation will be celebrated by a dinner 
at the Parker House, Boston, June 29, 
at 7Pp.M. Byrne will preside, and it 
is hoped that the Class will gather in 
large numbers. The Class report will 
probably be ready at that time. —J. 
R. Baldwin, city solicitor of Lynn, 
died after a long illness, on May 2. 
He was born at Lynn, May 10, 1854. 
He was elected to the Mass. Senate in 
1883 and 1884, and was appointed 

city solicitor in 1889, 


1878. 
Jos. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

The Class will meet in Stoughton 
4 at noon on Commencement. — Ed- 
ward Channing has been made pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard. — Dr. 
Chas. Harrington is secretary of the 
Papyrus Club, Boston. 


1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

There will be a Class dinner at 
Young’s Hotel Tuesday, June 29, the 
night before Commencement. — A. A. 
Brooks has been spending the winter 
in Jamaica, on account of his health. 
— The Secretary recently furnished, 
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to inscribe on the Beacon cup, the 
names of the winners of the only Class 
races while we were in college, May 
17, 1879, as follows: Cowdin (bow), 
Meyer (2), Burr (3), C. O. Brewster 
(4), T. Lee (5), Preston (6) captain, 
Ives (7), Crocker (stroke) ; coxswain, 
Cadwell. —W. B. Thomas is vice- 
president of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., in place of the late T. A. 
Havemeyer. — Edward Hale has been 
appointed assistant professor of Hom- 
iletics in the Divinity School. — W. 
M. Richardson is a park commissioner 
of Cambridge. 


1880. 
Freperic Abtmy, Sec. 
Fitch Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Theodore Roosevelt, having been 
appointed First Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, has resigned the presidency 
of the New York City Police Board. 
— A. B. Hart has been promoted to a 
full professorship in History at Har- 
vard. — C. G. Washburn is a member 
of the mercantile affairs committee in 
the Mass. House of Representatives. 


1881. 


Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment in 21 Holworthy, at noon.— 
Dr. H. B. Howard has been appointed 
superintendent of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Since 1891 he has 
been in charge of the State Almshouse 
at Tewksbury.—In February, when 
the Cretan insurrection came to a 
crisis, Henry Norman went to Athens 
as staff correspondent of the London 
Chronicle. —R. C. Sturgis is vice- 
president of the Boston Architectural 
Club. — T. P. Ivy is a member of the 
executive committee of the McKinley 
Club of Atlanta, Ga.— At the annual 
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town meeting of Concord, J. B. Stud- 
ley was elected a selectman for three 
years. — C. A. Coolidge is the architect 
of the South Union Station, Boston. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

President McKinley has appointed 
H. M. Sewall U. S. minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands. During the winter 
he has been a member of the Maine 
legislature. — Charles Eliot, son of 
President Eliot, died in Brookline on 
March 25, after a brief illness. He 
was born at Cambridge, Nov. 1, 1859, 
and entered College in the fall of 
1878. Although he was well known 
to all his classmates, he was of a quiet 
and retiring disposition, and took no 
prominent part in the athletic or 
social life of the Class, and the only 
organization of any sort to which he 
belonged was the Harvard Natural 
History Society. He graduated in 
1882, and among the Commencement 
parts received a disquisition. The 
following winter he took a course in 
horticulture, surveying, ete., at the 
Bussey Institution, and in the spring 
entered the office of F. L. Olmsted, the 
landscape architect. Later he trav- 
eled extensively in this country and in 
Europe, in study for his profession, 
aud then opened an office by himself 
in Boston, but for the last few years 
he has been in partnership with Mr. 
Olmsted. In his profession of land- 
scape architect he was connected with 
the development of the public parks 
of many of our cities, as well as with 
the improvement of many private es- 
tates, but his most prominent work, 
and that in which he gained his great- 
est reputation, was on the Metropoli- 
tan Park System about Boston. With 
his keen love of nature, he saw the 
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great natural beauty of the scenery 
around Boston, and it was largely 
through his instrumentality that the 
community was aroused to the neces- 
sity of preserving these beautiful and 
historic places, and of establishing a 
Metropolitan Park Commission ; and 
to-day the beautiful reservations at 
Blue Hill, Waverley Oaks, Middlesex 
Fells, and Revere Beach stand as a 
monument to his ideas and his work. 
Eliot was married at Colorado Springs, 
Nov. 28, 1888, to Miss Mary Yale 
Pitkin, of Philadelphia, who survives 
him with four daughters.—J H. Beale, 
Jr., has been appointed a full professor 
in the Law School from Sept. 1, 1897. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

H. A. Andrews has resigned his po- 
sition as manager of the Corona Coal 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga., which he has held 
for the past two years, and has re- 
turned to Cincinnati, O., where he 
intends to engage in the real estate 
business. — T. C. Bachelder, who is 
serving his first term in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, from 
the Dorchester District, is clerk of the 
committees on Probate and Insolvency, 
and on Constitutional Amendments. — 
J. R. Coolidge is the architect of 
the “ Randolph,” an extensive college 
dormitory to be erected in Cambridge. 
— Asst. Prof. Edward Cummings was 
the guest and speaker at the April 
meeting of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton. He took for his subject “The 
Function of Religion in Social Evo- 
lution,” and set forth Kidd’s system 
of Selection and Rejection, and his 
explanation of Religion as the solace 
of the “rejected,” which the speaker 
called “the most humiliating defini- 
tion of the function of religion that I 
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have ever seen on written page.” — 
Marshall Cushing is to be addressed, 
until further notice, at Lexington 
Building, 141 East 25th St., New 
York, N. Y., where he is at work for 
the Bacheller Syndicate.— The Hon. 
C.S. Hamlin retained his position as 
Asst. Secretary of the Treasury, by spe- 
cial request, for five weeks after the 
close of the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, and was then appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley one of the two mem- 
bers of a commission to consider 
what shall be done by our government 
for the further protection of the seal- 
ing industry in Bering Sea. He will 
act as advisory agent of the State De- 
partment, and will make a second trip 
of inspection to the Pribylov Islands, 
regarding which he prepared, two 
years ago, an elaborate and authorita- 
tive report. Hamlin expects to re- 
sume his law practice in Boston, and 
to divide his time between that city 
and Washington, D. C. He was 
elected, April 17, a director of the 
reorganized Massachusetts Benefit 
Life Association.— J. F. Moors was 
elected a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Gold Standard 
Wing of the Democratic State Or- 
ganization, at the annual meeting on 
Jan. 30.—C. P. Perin is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mid- 
dle Tennessee and Alabama Railway 
Co. — Herbert Putnam, as president 
of the Massachusetts Library Club, an 
organization claiming fairly to repre- 
sent the interests of the 397 libraries 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
signed the Remonstrance and Petition 
sent to Congress March 22, protesting 
against the duty on books imported 
for libraries, as proposed by the Ding- 
ley bill. He sailed for Europe on 
May 8, to attend the International 
Conference of Librarians in London, 
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July 12; and also to look over the 
various agencies of the Boston Public 
Library and to make purchases for it, 
particularly of photographs of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. — 
Arthur Lyman has appeared before 
the legislative committee on Public 
Charities in connection with bills for 
the creation of a separate department 
for Dependent Children, and for the 
regulation of the State Board of Lu- 
nacy and Charity, whereby desirable 
changes in the Massachusetts system 
may be secured.— Asst. Prof. H. L. 
Smyth prepared a paper entitled 
“ Magnetic Observations in Geological 
Mapping,” which was read at the Col- 
orado meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers.—F. M. 
Sparrow is license commissioner of 
New Bedford. — G. B. Morison was the 
Harvard representative of the commit- 
tee of two appointed to arrange the 
details of the annual dual games be- 
tween the athletic teams of Harvard 
and Yale at New Haven, on May 15. — 
C. J. Hubbard is chairman of the build- 
ing committee of the Country Club of 
Kansas City, Mo., and has been active 
in securing the success of this organi- 
zation. — A. C. Burrage is a director 
of the United States Oil Co. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrsparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

L. E. Sexton and T. M. Osborne took 
part in the conference of Gold Money 
Democrats held in New York on April 
26.— Addresses : H. H. Kendall, Lo- 
cust Ave., Troy, N. Y.; the Rev. C. T. 
Billings, 11 Fairview St., Lowell. 


1885. 
H. M. Wriiiras, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 
J. J. Storrow has been appointed 
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Harvard’s representative on the arbi- 
tration committee to settle disputes 
arising out of the new dual athletic 
league with Yale. Storrow’s is one of 
the names selected by the committee 
to nominate candidates for Overseers. 
—H. M. Williams presided at the 
dinner commemorative of the 15th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Harvard Crimson, at which Mr. Leh- 
mann and Henry L. Higginson were 
the guests of honor.— E. V. Abbot 
came on to Boston for the 10th anni- 
versary dinner of the Harvard Law 
Review, and responded for the New 
York bar. 
1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 

126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

G. W. Cobb retired from the firm 
of Mead & Coe on May 1. He is 
looking after the real estate interests 
of his clients at 107 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. — The following ’86 men are now 
residents of Chicago: C.S. Babcock, 
W. C. Boyden, J. D. Bradley, F. S. 
Churchill, G. W. Cobb, S. Coolidge, 
R. W. Hogg, H. W. Magill, G. W. 
Leighton, C. P. Pinckard, F. Wyman. 
—F. D. Fisk is a director of the Co- 
lonial Club, Cambridge.— F. S. Palmer 
has undertaken the work of organist 
and choirmaster at the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church in New York. He 
has also been appointed medical school 
inspector in this city. —W. T. Clark 
is chairman of the Board of Health 
of Worcester. — The usual room will 
be open for ’86, Commencement Day. 


1887. 
GrorGE P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The decennial dinner will be held 
at Young’s Hotel, Monday, June 28, 
at 6.30 p. Ms —G. M. Browne has re- 
moved to 44 Pine St., New York. 
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1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

No. 1 Thayer will be open for the 
Class on Commencement Day.—G. 
R. Pulsifer has opened an office for 
the practice of law at 5 Tremont St., 
Boston. — Dr. John Dane has been 
appointed junior assistant surgeon at 
the Children’s Hospital, Boston. —J. 
R. Eldridge’s address is 406 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, Cal. — Edmund 
Platt has been elected chairman of 
the scientific section of Vassar Insti- 
tute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1889. 
James H. Ropes, Sec. 
29 Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The publication of the Secretary’s 
Third Report has been postponed an- 
other year. It will be issued at the 
triennial dinner in 1898. A list of 
addresses will shortly be sent to mem- 
bers of the Class. 


1890. 
Jos. B. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Prof. T. E. Will has been promoted 
to the presidency of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, at Manhattan, Kans. 
— E. B. Leavitt is pastor of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D. C. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

This will be the last public an- 
nouncement of the second triennial 
dinner of the Class of 91. As these 
triennial dinners are free, try to make 
your arrangements so that you may be 
present. I have received a few re- 
quests to have the dinner the Sat- 
urday night before Commencement, 
but find that it will be impossible 
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to change the date, so it will have 
to remain Tuesday, June 29, at the 
Quincy House, Brattle St., Boston, 
at 6.45 P.M. The Class will meet on 
Commencement Day at No. 55 Thayer 
Hall, up one flight, north entry, where 
we will complete the celebration of the 
previous day. The Yale game in Cam- 
bridge this year comes on Wednes- 
day, June 23. If there are enough 
of you who desire to see this game in 
a body, and if you will let me know 
in due season, I will arrange with the 
management so that we may sit to- 
gether. — W. J. Farquhar is with the 
N. Y. and Penn. Telegraph and Tele- 
phone. Co., 18 Cortlandt St., N. Y.; 
residence, 18 West 45th St., New 
York. —G. T. Goldthwaite is a coun- 
selor at law in the Equitable Build- 
ing, 120 Broadway, New York. — W. 
M. Randol is with the Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Co., 32 Liberty St., New 
York. — Thos. Barron is a member of 
the St. Nicholas Hockey Team of New 
York. — R. W. Nutter was admitted 
to the bar of Plymouth County last 
December, 1896. He has now estab- 
lished himself as attorney and coun- 
selor at law, room 5, Trust Co. Build- 
ing, Brockton. His home office is in 
East Bridgewater.— L. K. Morse is 
a counselor at law at 732 Exchange 
Building, Boston. He is also public 
administrator and notary public. — 
J. R. Finlay is engineering with the 
South American Development Com- 
pany at Zaruma, Ecuador, developing 
some old Spanish mines; address, 
Box 336, Guayaquil, Ecuador. —F. 
W. Burlingham is counselor at law, 
107 Dearborn St., Chicago.—J. B. 
Noyes is with Curtis & Cameron, 
publishers, Pierce Building, Boston. 
—R. S. Hale, who has opened an 
office at 31 Milk St., Boston, for the 
practice of steam, mechanical, and 
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other branches of engineering, has 
issued Circular No. 7, on “ Mechanical 
Stokers,” in the January number of 
the Steam User’s Association. — Ken- 
neth McKenzie is professor in the 
Department of Modern Languages at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.— 
R. J. Clark is with Bangs & Wells, 
lawyers, at 22 Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton.— P. B. Jenks is of the firm 
Goodnow & Jenks, silverware manu- 
facturers, Morgan, corner Stanhope 
St., Boston. — A. H. Williams is com- 
pleting his studies at the Harvard 
Medical School, and lives at 15 Pinck- 
ney St., Boston. —G. A. Chamberlain 
is master in the High School at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. His address is 189 
Farwell Ave.—S. W. Allen has 
received an appointment on the sur- 
gical side at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. — D. A. Center has the 
Woodbridge School, 417 Madison 
Ave., New York.—S. A. Lord has 
returned from Europe, where he went 
to complete his medical stadies, and 
has established himself at 20 Brimmer 
St., Boston. — E. C. Moen has offices 
for the general practice of law at 
132 Nassau St., New York. —Joseph 
Longstreth is with the Norfolk and 
Western R. R. at Bluefields, West 
Va.—G. H. Savage is at Walling- 
ford, Conn.—G. T. Williams is the 
Buffalo agent of the American Fire 
Insurance Co. of New York, his firm 
being Williams & Mitchell, 14 W. 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. His resi- 
dence is 340 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y.—J. M. Morton, Jr., is of the 
law firm of Jennings & Morton, Sec- 
tion G, Granite Block, Fall River. — 
J. W. Geary is now at Philadelphia, 
N. E. corner of 18th St. and De 
Lancey Place. —G. W. Keene will re- 
side at No. 10 Grosvenor Park, Lynn, 
after his marriage in April.—E. C. 
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Hammond has returned to his orange 
plantations in Florida. — A. V. Wood- 
worth has returned from Freiburg, 
Germany, where he took his Ph. D. 
degree, and is at present at 204 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. — William 
Russell Witherle died March 27 at 
Winter Hill, Somerville, after an ill- 
ness of but four days. At the time 
of his death he was treasurer of the 
Beacon Trust Co. of Boston, and or- 
ganist and choirmaster of a church in 
Somerville. — The Class is greatly in- 
debted to H. A. Davis for the gift of 
the bound Crimson files from 1888 to 
1891, both inclusive. In these files 
we have nearly the entire history of 
our college career. These files will 
be in my possession, and whenever any 
of you wish to know anything to be 
found therein, a letter to me will 
bring a prompt answer. Any one wish- 
ing to give the Crimson files of 1887- 
88, thus completing the set, may do 
so and receive our thanks. —J. L. 
Dodge is recovering from his painful 
accident ; he is at present with D. B. 
Dailey, attorney at Council Bluffs, Ia. 
—A. J. Garceau has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Graduates’ 
Magazine. —The following changes of 
address have come to my attention : 
S. L. Bigelow, Ferdinande Rhode 
Strasse, 21' Leipsig, Germany ; F. A. 
Huntress, 324 Elm St., Somerville ; 
G. H. Chittenden, 45 Saleombe St., 
Dorchester; W. F. Harris, 4 Baumont, 
Oxford, Eng.; Rev. J. R. Jenkins, 
136 E. Broad St., Columbus, O; H. 
McCulloch, Howardsville, Va.; D. Me- 
Dermid, 31 Bigelow St., Cambridge; 
E. O. Parker, Harvard Club, N. Y.; 
G. H. Savage, Wallingford, Conn. ; 
H. E. Sawyer, 289 Broadway, New- 
port, R. I.; P. B. Vallé, Union Trust 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. ; Rev. W. L. 
Hoopes, 1 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge ; 
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F. L. Jerris, 40 Water St., Boston ; 
F. Liddeke, Centerville, Alameda Co., 
Cal. ; H. H. Pease, 22 West 43d St., 
New York, N. Y.; J. Wendell, Jr., 
106 East 35th St., New York, N. Y. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

Charles Paine Cheney died from 
general tuberculosis at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Feb. 3. He was born 
in Boston, Dec. 20, 1869. He pre- 
pared for Harvard at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. Throughout 
the College course he took an active 
but unobtrusive interest in the social 
and athletic life. He rowed two years 
on the Class crew. He belonged to the 
Institute of 1770, the D. K. E., the 
Hasty Pudding Club, and the Alpha 
Delta Phi. April 29, 1893, he mar- 
ried Mary Ward Lyon at New Britain, 
Conn. In September of that year he 
became a junior partner in the banking 
house of Blodgett, Merritt & Co., of 
Boston. He was apparently in good 
health up to August, 1896, when, after 
a prolonged business trip through the 
West, he became much run down, was 
finally compelled to relinquish work 
and go to Colorado Springs. His wife 
and three children survive him. — W. 
C. Damon has been recently appointed 
superintendent of the Stevens Woolen 
Mill at Franklin Falls, N. H. — In the 
last presidential campaign, F. W. Nic- 
olls was secretary of the Sound Money 
Democratic Association of Reading, 
Pa., and made a good many political 
speeches. — V. M. Porter has been ap- 
pointed receiver of a Missouri R. R. 
— Algernon Tassin has finished a suc- 
cessful season at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York city, and the Hollis, in 
Boston, in Julia Marlowe’s company. 
— R. MeM. Gillespie was married in 
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New York, April 21, to Miss L. M. 
Stokes. The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst 
officiated. Gillespie’s best man was 
J. Hitchcock (Sp. ’92). Among his 
ushers was J. E. Stevens, 92. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gillespie have sailed for 
Europe, and will not return until next 
autumn, when they will live at No. 50 
West Fifty-third St., New York. — Dr. 
A. R. Perry has established an office 
at Davis Square, West Somerville. — 
Dr. R. B. Greenough sailed for Europe 
on March 31. He expects to be gone 
until about the first of next year, and 
will spend a good deal of time study- 
ing at Paris and Vienna. — John Cor- 
.bin has a page article in a recent 
issue of Harper’s Weekly entitled, 
“Why Harvard Does Not Win.” 
This has attracted considerable atten- 
tion among all college men. —S. P. 
Duffield has been recently elected a 
member of the Players’ Club in New 
York. — Hume Lewis is a member of 
the Colorado legislature. 


1893. 
Frep W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

O. B. Hawes is pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Toronto, Canada. — G. 
A. Page is secretary of the L.C. Page 
Publishing Co., of Boston.— J. A. 
Highlands is superintendent of the 
Bell Telephone Co. at Albany, N. Y. 
— J. M. Kendricken is practicing 
law in Boston, with an office in the 
Tremont Building. — W. F. Baker is 
a large owner in and manager of the 
Boston Clock Co., with a factory in 
Chelsea. — O. B. Henshaw has just 
returned from Berlin, where he has 
been studying for two years. — R. G. 
Miller and R. P. Bowler are with the 
law firm of Bowers & Sands, 52 Wil- 
liam St., New York city. —G. F. 
Sibley is an editor of the Nickel Mag- 
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azine of Boston.— F. U. Stearns has 
removed to New York city, where he 
has charge of a department in the firm 
of J. H. Lane & Co., wholesale com- 
mission dealers in cotton fabrics. — R. 
L. Stevens is not with the Boston 
Book Co., as announced in the last 
issue, but is with the dry goods com- 
mission house of Harding, Whitman 
& Co., 78 Chauncy St., Boston. — T. 
H. Shastid, M. D., has an article in 
the February issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association enti- 
tled “A Country Doctor,” and has 
since issued it in pamphlet form. — 
The Commencement spread will be in 
Stoughton 3.— W. E. Parsons has 
just returned from Europe.— A. N. 
Broughton has received an appoint- 
ment in the Mass. General Hospital. 
—S. W. Ellsworth and H. E. Sears 
have appointments at the Boston City 
Hospital. — R. J. Mulford announces 
the success of his last year’s venture 
with Camp Choconut (summer school 
and camp for boys at Friendsville, 
Pa.), and intends to continue the camp 
during the present summer. Mulford 
is at Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

J. D. Logan is instructor in Phno- 
sophy at Ursinus College, Pa. —P. W. 
Wrenn has returned from abroad and 
has gone into the brokerage business 
in Boston. — W. B. Gage is instructor 
in Latin at Dalzell’s School, Worces- 
ter.— The Class will meet on Com- 
mencement at 23 Stoughton; notice 
of the triennial dinner will be sent out 
later. The Secretary is at work on the 
second report, and has hoped to have it 
ready for the triennial ; owing, how- 
ever to the customary dilatoriness of 
the Class in returning the blanks, the 
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report will probably not appear on 
time. — E. E. Starbuck has an ap- 
pointment at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity for next year. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwMAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Class will meet Commencement 
Day in Hollis 20, the same room as 
last year.—T. Abbe, F. Davis, Jr., 
R. Floyd, A. M. Line, and E. H. Pool 
are at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York. — E. L. 
Adams, Jr., is in the assistant engi- 
neer’s office of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
—I. S. Adams is in the factory of the 
American Net and Twine Co., East 
Cambridge. — A. W. Bancroft has 
been with Heywood Bros. & Co., chair 
manufacturers, ever since gradua- 
tion. —I. M. Beard is tutoring in a 
private family at Rumford Falls, Me. 
— H. C. Beecher was admitted to the 
New Jersey bar last February. — W. 
M. Black is assistant professor of Latin 
and Greek at Western Maryland Col- 
lege, which position he has held since 
1891. He took his degree at Har- 
vard during a year’s leave of absence. 
He is this year acting dean of the 
Faculty, during the absence of the 
Dean. — A. J. Boyden has left the 
employ of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and is with the Warren 
Chemical and Manufacturing Co., 
New York.— A. W. Bullard has es- 
tablished the publishing firm of A. W. 
Bullard & Co., Boston. — W. A. 
Butler is principal of the Randolph 
High School, Mass. —R. K. Cassatt 
is at Altoona, Pa., in the employ of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. — D. D. Cassidy, 
Jr., is studying architecture at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — P. 
H. Cressey is studying at the Andover 
Theological Seminary. — E. S. Dodge 
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is studying architecture at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. — N. S. Eas- 
ton is principal of the W. New Boston 
School, Fall River.— A. Elson has 
been taking a chemical engineering 
course in the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. — Wm. Emerson is in the Co- 
lumbia School of Architecture. — R. 
W. Emmons, 2d, is with E. Rollins 
Morse & Brother, bankers and bro- 
kers, Boston. — E. Everett is in the 
real estate business in Council Bluffs, 
Ia. — W. Fairbank is in an Arizona 
mine. — F. Farwell was a member of 
the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1895. — D. W. Fenton has 
been traveling for his health, and is 
now living at University Park, near 
Denver, Colo. — M. C. Ford is study- 
ing at the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. —C. M. Flandrau 
is with the Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
—F. L. Gilman is in the electrical 
department of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.— W. E. 
Greenough is manager of the New 
York office of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. — J. C. Hanson is in the 
law office of Charles D. Adams and 
has also attended the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School.—N. Hayward is 
studying electrical engineering at the 
Mass. institute of Technology. — F. 
B. Hill is in the Law Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and is 
connected with the Philadelphia Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. —J. C. D. 
Hitch is in the export and import 
commission business with A. D. 
Hitch, New York. — C. T. Howard is 
at the Boston University School of 
Medicine. —J. P. Hylan received a 
fellowship in Psychology at Clark 
University in 1895. — R. M. Johnson 
is now assistant freight agent of the 
Chicago and Northwestern R. R. at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. — An article on 
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the “Rise of College Debate,” by S. 
E. Johnson, appeared in the New York 
Ledger of March 20.—M. L. John- 
ston is studying law in Chicago. — T. 
R. Kimball is in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. — D. R. 
Krehbiel is principal of the Newton 
High School, Kans. — W. A. Lackey 
is principal both of Bristol Academy, 
Taunton, and the Weir Evening Gram- 
mar School.—S§. A. Lawton is with 
the banking house of Strong, Sturgis 
& Co., New York.— P. H. Lombard 
is studying electrical engineering at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology. — 
W. Lyman is teaching at Mr. Morey’s 
School, Lakewood, N. J.—E. Mac- 
Veagh is in the wholesale grocery 
business with Franklin MacVeagh & 
Co., Chicago. —G. A. Martin is with 
his father in the mining business, with 
offices at San Francisco. — V. H. May 
is connected with the Land Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Central R. R. 
—J. H. Meader is a member of the 
Guyer Hat Co., Boston. — D. D. Mil- 
ler is surveying in Montclair, N. J., 
preparatory to placing an electric rail- 
road plant there.—J. H. Moore is 
assistant chemist for the Solvay Pro- 
cess Co. of Syracuse, N. Y.—C. E. 
Noyes expects to spend next winter 
studying English in Berlin, Germany. 
—R. D. O’Leary is instructor in Eng- 
lish in the University of Kansas. — 
A. J. Ostheimer, Jr., is studying at 
the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School. — C. D. Parker is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Jose, Parker & Co., 
bankers and dealers in municipal 
bonds, Boston. —H. D. Pillsbury is 
studying at the Hastings Law School, 
San Francisco. —J. G. Quigley is in 
the Columbia Law School. —W. H. 
Reed is reporter and assistant editor 
on the Taunton Daily Gazette. He 
was elected last autumn a member of 
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the Taunton Common Council. —J. 
Robbins is a member of the firm of 
J. Robbins & Co., dealers in coal, 
wood, and masons’ stock, East Boston. 
—H. D. V. Ross is instructor in Latin 
and Greek in Manhattan College, 
N. J.— J. C Rowe is studying at the 
Columbia Law School. —J. H. Saw- 
tell is principal of the High School at 
Salina, Kans. — W. E.j Severance is 
teaching Latin in the High School, 
Portland, Me.—C. E. Smith is with 
the Granite Mills Co., cotton cloth 
manufacturers, Fall River. —G. L. 
Smith is studying architecture at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — H. 
W. Smith is studying mechanical en- 
gineering at that Institute. — T. 
Spalding has been elected president 
of the Cambridge Republican Ward 
and City Committee.—W. W. Ste- 
vens is at the Experimental Station 
and Insectary of the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture, at Malden. — J. 
T. Stickney is in Paris, and expects to 
remain abroad several years.—J. R. 
Trotter is state superintendent of 
Free Schools, West Va. — D. F. Turn- 
bull has been in the service of the 
Orinoco Iron Syndicate, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, since leaving College. Three 
months he was at Barbados, B. W. L., 
and twelve months at the Imataca 
Iron Mines, in the delia of the Orinoco 
River, Venezuela. — W. L. Van 
Kleeck is teaching Mathematics and 
Latin at Langdon’s School for Boys, 
Providence, R. I. — T. Walsh has 
been reporting for the New York 
World and the New York Dramatic 
Mirror. His play “The Boys of 
Kilkenny ” was produced at the Star 
Theatre, New York. — C. J. Wileomb 
is at the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, and is also doing some 
work in the Graduate Department of 
Columbia University. — P. W. Whit- 
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temore is in the Boston office of the 
Portsmouth Shoe Co. — D. P. Wilder 
is studying law at Denver, Colo. — 
R. M. Winthrop is studying at the 
Harvard Law School. —G. Wollaeger, 
Jr., is studying at the University of 
Wisconsin Law School.— P. Wash- 
burn is in the real estate office of 
W. B. P. Weeks, ’81, Boston. — W. 
S. Youngman delivered the address 
for the city at the Lincoln’s Day ban- 
quet in Williamsport, Pa. — The Sec- 
retary wishes it known that he has to 
send in Class news to the Magazine 
five or six weeks before publication, 
hence many items go over to the 
September issue. 


1896. 
Henry R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

During the absence of [. W. Kings- 
bury all contributions to the Class fund 
may be sent to R. H. Hallowell, West 
Medford. — T. S. Williams is study- 
ing law at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School. — F. B. Whittemore 
is studying music in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School. — A. A. Lawrence is 
studying architecture at Technology. 
—M. Ely is with A. G. Hyde & Sons, 
cotton manufacturers, New York city. 
— J.C. Fairchild is in the real estate of- 
fice of J. Murray Howe & Bradley. — 
A. H. Brewer sailed from New York 
in March, in a sailing vessel bound for 
China. He expects to be 130 days on 
the way. — R. Austin is with Parkinson 
& Burr, bankers and brokers, Boston. 
— E. F. Adams is tutoring in Derry, 
N. H. — N. H. Black is teaching sci- 
ence and mathematics in a private 
school in Newport, R. I. — H. N. Ar- 
nold is at the Columbia Law School. — 
S. W. Boardman is in the law office of 
F. M. Olds, Newark, N. J.— W. S. 
Appleton, Jr., is in the real estate of- 
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fice of Alex. S. Porter, Boston. — W. 
Farrar is with the New York and Bos- 
ton Dyewood Co., Boston.— A. For- 
syth is studying mining engineering in 
the Lawrence Scientific School. — G. P. 
Baxter is an assistant instructor in 
Chemistry at Harvard. —H. A. Cas- 
sebeer, Jr., is at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York. — W. 
T. Denison has been traveling abroad 
the past winter, and will enter the Har- 
vard Law School in the fall. — H. W. 
Dutch is teaching in the Winchester 
High School. — W. H. Draper is work- 
ing in U. 5, H. U.—A. B. Clapp 
is working in the laboratory of Bil- 
lings, Clapp & Co., chemists, Boston. 
—N. J. Brumbaugh is teaching in 
the Hillsboro High School.—C. S. 
Fuller is with Wilson, Larrabee & 
Co., wholesale dry goods merchants, 
Boston. — E. D. Armstrong is with the 
Lewiston Bleachery and Dye Works, 
Lewiston, Me. —S. W. Cabell is in 
the Graduate School. — H. G. Dorman 
is at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, N. Y.—F. C. Dudley is 
engaged in the lumber business in 
Portland, Me. — P. R. Dean is assist- 
ant principal of the Dubuque, Ia., 
High School. — H. L. Belisle is teach- 
ing in the Lawrence High School. — 
W. B. Aspinwall is with Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, publishers, Boston. — 
H. Canfield is at the Northwestern 
High School, Chicago. — W. Goodwin 
is in the draughting-room of the Laid- 
law, Quinn, Gordon Co., manufacturers 
of pumping engines, Cincinnati, 0. — 
H. S. Colton is in the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Bank of Calumet, Mich. — C. 
B. Glenn is assistant principal of the 
Evergreen High School, Evergreen, 
Ala. — E. R. Cram is in the labora- 
tory of the American Bell Telephone 
Co., Boston. —J. P. Cotton, Jr., is in- 
structor in English at Harvard. — C. 
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H. Davis is in the second year at Har- 
vard Medical School.—- R. T. Frank 
is at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, N. Y. — A. Dyrenforth has 
just completed a course in civil law 
at the University of Berlin, Germany. 
He is about to enter the University of 
Paris, and when he has completed the 
course there will enter Oxford for the 
same purpose. — H. E. Addison and S. 
P. Delany are students in the Western 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago. — W. S. Hobson is studying in 
the Western Reserve Medical College, 
Cleveland, O. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 
Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, L. S., 


°54, is one of the arbitrators named in 
the recent treaty between Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela. 

W. M. Salter, ¢ ’76, has returned to 
Chicago to take charge of the Ethical 
Culture Society there. 

Dr. Samuel Coleman Blake, m ’53, 
died in Chicago on Feb. 6. He was 
born at Bath, Me., in 1826. After 
finishing his preparatory studies in the 
local schools he continued his educa- 
tion at Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s 
Hill, Me., and concluded it at the Har- 
vard Medical School. Shortly after 
leaving college he became a member 
of the Massachusetts State Medical 
Society and of the Boston Medical 
Association. In 1856 he went to 
Chicago. Two years later he became 
an instructor in Rush Medical College, 
and opened the Chicago City Hospital 
the same year. He served as Army 
Surgeon in the 19th and 29th Illinois 
Vols., and resigned his position June 
3, 1862. 

A. E. Dacy, 1 ’96, has become a 
member of the law firm of Pam & 
Donnelly, Chicago. 


Non-Academic. 
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Thomas Humphreys, / 61, died at 
Salisbury, Md., April 14. He was 
born there ; graduated at Princeton ; 
was admitted to the Baltimore bar in 
1862. He took an active part in cre- 
ating Wicomico County out of Somer- 
set and Worcester counties, though he 
was not a member of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1867. In 1875 
he was elected State senator for Wi- 
comico, and afterward was mayor of 
Salisbury for two terms. He was 
twice married, and leaves a widow 
and two sons. 

C. M. Crooks, ¢ 96, was ordained 
at Colrain on Feb. 2; he began 
preaching there last October. 

D. F. Kimball, L. S., ’70, is a mem- 
ber of the Naval Hospital Park Com- 
mission of Chelsea, as is also W. E. 
McClintock, instructor in the Law- 
rence Scientific School. 

Thomas Francis Carney, L. S., ’91, 
died at Lawrence on Feb. 8, at the 
age of 28. He was educated at George- 
town College. 

Ex-Secretary Richard Olney, / ’58, 
was offered a professorship in the 
Harvard Law School. 

Lorenzo Nickerson Johnson, A. M., 
*92, died at Boulder, Colo., on Feb. 
27. He graduated at Wesleyan, and 
was instructor in Botany at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Benjamin Franklin Brickett, L. S., 
’68, died at Haverhill on April 19. 
He was born there April 10, 1846, 
graduated at Dartmouth, 1868, studied 
at the Harvard Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1868. Since 
1872 he had practiced his profession 
at Haverhill. For several years he 
served on the Democratic State Com- 
mittee ; in 1890 was elected to the 
Mass. Senate ; in 1895 and 1896 he 
was elected mayor of Haverhill. His 
widow survives. 
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Philip Sosnoski, m ’95, has opened 
an office in City Block, Brockton. 

Senator E. O. Wolcott, 1°75, is a 
member of the commission appointed 
by President McKinley to secure an 
international monetary conference. 

H. G. Stiles, L. S., ’76-78, is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Senate. 

Henry Dwight Hyde, L. S., ’62, 
died in Boston, April 24. He was 
born in Southbridge in 1838, and was 
for many years a prominent member 
of the Suffolk bar. He was counsel for 
the West End St. R. W. Co., a trustee 
of Amherst College, a member of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, 
and held many other important posi- 
tions. As member of the Boston Com- 
mon Council he actively supported 
the projected drive round Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir. In 1878-79 he was 
elected to the Mass. legislature. 

Prof. J. W. White, p ’77, is presi- 
dent of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. Prof. J. H. Wright is 
editor-in-chief of the journal, to be 
published by the Institute, devoted to 
the work of the American Schools at 
Athens and Rome. 

Thomas Henry O’Connor, /’94, died 
in Cambridge on March 16. He was 
born in Lowell, Dee. 20, 1860, and 
after engaging in the piano business 
he studied law. The past three years 
he practiced in Boston. His widow, 
a sister of J. A. Wright, ’79, and two 
children survive. 

William Bond, / ’50, died in New 
York city on March 27. He was re- 
ceiver and director of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas R. R., and pres- 
ident of the Southwestern Coal and 
Improvement Co. 

Dr. Vivian Daniel, m 96, has begun 
practice in Otis Building, Watertown, 
and Dr. M. F. Burke, m 796, has an 
office in Odd Fellows Block, Natick. 


Non-Academic. 
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Gen. William Cutting, L. S., ’51, 
died in New York city on March 26. 
He took his A. B. at Columbia, and 
served during the civil war on General 
Burnside’s staff. 

Dr. Seth Loring Sprague, m ’50, 
died at Weston, March 25. He prac- 
ticed for a time in Boston, and later 
in Norwich, Conn. 

Dr. Fred Webster Whittemore, m 
°78, died in Cambridge, April 14. He 
was born in Cambridge, Aug. 24, 
1851. He entered the Harvard Med- 
ical School in 1874 ; was admitted a 
fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, Oct. 8, 1877 ; was certified a 
member of the Boston City Hospital 
Medical Improvement Society, Jan. 
7, 1878 ; and took his degree, June 
26, 1878. In that year and in the 
next he served many months in the 
City Hospital until, while upon the sur- 
gical side, obliged by signs of disease 
totake passage around Cape Horn for 
California. After a term as surgeon 
in the Pacific Mail Steamship service, 
he returned to Cambridge in 1880, 
and practiced there till health failed, 
some four years ago. To the end 
strong vitality was a marked heri- 
tage, his great-grandfather, William 
Whittemore, of the Class of 1755 (who 
married a great-granddaughter of 
President Dunster), having nearly at- 
tained his 87th year ; while that grad- 
uate’s father, Capt. Samuel Whitte- 
more, died in his 97th, after being 
left for dead by the British, April 19, 
1775, when within three months of his 
80th year. He leaves a widow, Caro- 
line Augusta, daughter of the late 
Levi P. Stone, of Lleweliyn Park, 
Orange, N. J., a mother, and three 
brothers. 

E. B. Hale, 175, has been elected 
president of the Colonial Club, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Gen. Horace Porter, Se. Sch., 54, 
has been appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley U. S. ambassador to France. 

The Sauveur Summer School is to 
be at Amherst again this year, and 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, 2 ’59, is to have 
charge of the department of English 
literature, as for several years past. 

J. McB. Sterrett, p ’70, is president 
of the Washington, D. C., Cricket 
Club. 

F. W. Borden, m ’68, who has been 
for several years the member of par- 
liament for Kings County, Nova Sco- 
tia, was appointed minister of militia 
in the Cabinet of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, as formed in July, 1896, in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Charles Horace Hubbard, L. S., ’56, 
died at Springfield, Vt., on March 11. 
He was born in Nelson, N. H., Nov. 
25, 1834; was director of the Ver- 
mont State Agricultural Society ; 
member of the Vermont legislature, 
1874 ; agricultural editor of the Ver- 
mont Record and Farmer ; and mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture, 
1874-76. : 

J. J. McCook, J ’69, was promi- 
nently mentioned as a candidate for 
attorney-general in President Mc- 
Kinley’s Cabinet. 

J. S. Jessup, L. S., ’66, has been 
appointed law judge of Gloucester 
County, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Sympathizers with the Cretans held 
amass meeting in Boston on March 
17, when an organization was formed 
with Samuel Eliot, ’39, pres. ; C. W. 
Eliot, 53, and Moorfield Storey, ’66, 
vice-pres. ; and H. G. Pickering, ’69, 
H. M. Howe, ’69, A. M. Howe, ’69, 
and Michael Anagnos, h ’92, were 
chosen members of exec. com. 
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In Paris there has been organized 
an American University Dinner Club. 
About. sixty persons attended at its 
dinner on Washington’s birthday, 
among Harvard men being the Amer- 
ican ambassador, J. B. Eustis, 7°54, 
W. M. Fullerton, ’86, and John Mun- 
roe, [’82]. 

The University Club of New York 
city has in its library 451 volumes 
(containing about 7148 separate pub- 
lications) of Harvard memorabilia. 
The collection has been arranged by 
T. F. Brownell, 65. H. E. Howland, 
1°57, is chairman of the Club’s Com- 
mittee on Literature and Art. 

The wills of Eliza A. and Charlotte 
M. Haven, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
contained bequests of $25,000 each to 
Harvard College. 

Oliver Ames, ’86, and J. H. Storer, 
’82, are directors of the Metropolitan 
Warehouse Co., Cambridgeport. 

As late as 1806 Harvard College 
was raising money by a lottery. It 
offered 20,000 tickets for sale at $5 
each, with prizes ranging from $15,000 
down to $7. “In the above scheme,” 
said the prospectus, ‘‘ the just expec- 
tations of the publick, and the interest 
of the University, have been consulted. 
It is worthy the attention of advem 
turers, that the highest prize is nearly 
double in value to any that has been 
drawn in this Commonwealth for many 
years past, though the usual price of 
tickets is preserved. The Managers 
solicit the patronage of the publick in 
general, and of the friends of Litera- 
ture and the University in particular; 
and considering the object of the 
Lottery, they will combine the pros- 
pect of gain with the certainty of 
benefitting the University; and by 
lending their aid to the means of edu- 
cation, will promote the best interests 
of their country.” 
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M. Ferdinand Brunetiére delivered 

three lectures on Moliére, in Sanders 

Threatre, April 12, 14, and 15. 

Among the trustees of Milton Acad- 
emy are W. H. Forbes, ’61, Prof. J. 
B. Thayer, ’52, Gamaliel Bradford, 
49, W. J. Ladd, h ’91, Augustus Hem- 
enway, *75, Dr. J. S. Greene, s ’63, 
and George Wigglesworth, ’74. The 
list of teachers includes H. O. Apthorp, 
79, headmaster, F. E. Lane, ’89, A. 
H. Ward, ’85, K. G. T. Webster, ’93, 
V. S. Thomas, ’95, and F. L. Hitch- 
cock, ’96. 

The Trinity Club, of Boston, has 
for its president, Dr. Robert Amory, 
63; Dr. C. J. Blake, m ’65, is vice- 
president. 

The Professional Schools issue their 
catalogues in separate pamphlets 
which contain not only the matter 
referring to each School in the Univer- 
sity Catalogue, but also additional 
information. Thus the Lawrence 
Scientific School Catalogue this year 
makes a pamphlet of 194 pages and 
gives information about the School 
entrance examinations, courses, etc., 
as well as many related subjects. 
The Medical School Catalogue (110 
pp-) reprints the examination papers 
of last year. 

At the annual meeting of the Long 
Island R. R. Co., W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
85, was reélected president, and 
August Belmont, ’74, a director. 

Bulletin No. 10 of the Harvard 
Medical Association contains a cata- 
logue of members of the Association 
corrected to Feb. 1, 1897. It appears 
that on that date there were 1,217 ac- 
tive and 21 honorary members ; 23 of 
the former residing outside of the 
United States. The Catalogue was 
prepared by Dr. Walter Ela, ’71, the 
treasurer of the Association, whose 
address is 13 Ash St., Cambridge. 
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W. T. Piper, ’74, is president, and 
Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, is a trustee 
of the Avon Home, Cambridge. 

The tomb of Henry Dunster, first 
President of Harvard College, in the 
old College Burying Ground in Cam- 
bridge, has been repaired in a perma- 
nent manner by the contributions 
of the following graduates: D. P. 
Kimball, ’56; Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57 ; 
Franklin Hagen, ’57 ; C. P. Bowditch, 
63; Dr. W. L. Richardson, 64; H. 
W. Chaplin, 67; A. A. Lawrence, 
70; Otis Norcross, ’70; Dr. C. M. 
Green, ’74; and G. H. Norcross, ’75. 

The Dante Society of Cambridge 
has entered on its 16th year, and hopes 
to increase its usefulness by enlarging 
its membership. It has in view the 
publication of a concordance to Dante’s 
minor works, and of a revision by 
Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, of Blanc’s 
Vocabolario Dantesco. Several of its 
previous reports, containing valuable 
papers concerning Dante ought also to 
be reprinted. But for all this more 
funds are needed. Any person may 
become a member of the Dante So- 
ciety by sending name and one year’s 
subscription ($5 for America, one 
guinea for England) to its secretary, 
Prof. A. R. Marsh, Cambridge. Prof. 
C. E. Nortoa, ’46, is president of the 
Society. 

The Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety at its annual meeting in April 
elected C. F. Adams, ’56, pres.; Justin 
Winsor, ’53, and Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, 
vice-pres.; Dr. E. J. Young, 748, re- 
cording sec.; Prof. H. W. Haynes, ’51, 
corresponding sec.; C. C. Smith, h’87, 
treas.; Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, librarian; 
the Rev. S. F. McCleary, ’41, cabinet- 
keeper; T. K. Lothrop, 49, A. L. 
Lowell, ’77, C. R. Codman, 49, W. W. 
Crapo, L. S., 53, and W. R. Thayer, 
’81, members at large of the council. 
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The New York Evening Post, in an 
obituary notice of J. J. Sylvester, the 
eminent mathematician, gave this 
story, which will be familiar to older 
readers: “In 1842 he was stopping 
at a hotel in Boston, and spent most 
of his time with Benjamin Peirce, ’29, 
in Cambridge. After a high sympo- 
sium, the last omnibus had gone, and 
as Sylvester could never have found 
his way home, Peirce walked the three 
miles with him. But, as they reached 
the hotel, both brains were so inter- 
ested that Sylvester turned to walk a 
few steps. The result was that they 
walked all the way out to Cambridge 
again, and then again into Boston. 
We cannot say how many trips they 
made in all ; but finally the flow of 
soul was checked by Peirce refusing 
point blank to allow Sylvester to re- 
turn with him.” 

At the annual meeting of the New 
England Alumni of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, W. A. Bancroft, ’78, was 
chosen president; J. C. Davis, ’58, 
W. J. Otis, m ’80, R. O. Harris, ’77, 
and M. P. White, ’72, vice-pres.; J. A. 
Tufts, ’78, sec.; Robert Winsor, ’80, 
treas.; W. A. Brooks, ’87, member of 
exec. com. 

By the will of John Foster, the city 
of Boston received $30,000 for a mon- 
ument to Wm. Ellery Channing, 1798. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed Dr. W. 
L. Richardson, *64, and Edward 
Brooks, ’81, trustees of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, Boston; and 
W. S. Bigelow, ’71, and H. S. Howe, 
69, trustees of the Mass. General 
Hospital. 

Nathaniel Thayer, °71, Francis 
Bartlett, ’57, F. L. Higginson, ’63, 
and Morgan Rotch, ’71, are directors 
of the Illinois Steel Co. 

The Mass. Republican Club has 
elected A. L. Devens, ’74, treas.; E. 
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D. Hayden, ’54, G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, 
John Read, 62, E. E. Hale, ’39, vice- 
pres.; R. H. Gardiner, ’76, A. P. 
Gardner, ’86, Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, 
R. O. Harris, ’77, F. C. Lowell, ’76, 
exec. com.; Rockwood Hoar, ’76, J. M. 
Merriam, ’86, election committee. 

The Corporation have not yet de- 
cided what form of memorial to John 
Harvard to place in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark. 

Henry Lee, ’36, W. S. Bigelow, ’71, 
and A. A. Carey, ’79, have been re- 
appointed trustees of the Boston Art 
Museum. 

On April 20 the Suggesting Com- 
mittee sent out the names of the fol- 
lowing candidates for Overseers: J. 
C. Davis, 58, L. S. Dabney, ’61, W. 
H. Forbes, 61, N. P. Hallowell, ’61, 
C. F. Folsom, ’62, J. E. Hudson, ’62, 
F. L. Higginson, ’63, G. G. Crocker, 
64, Arthur Hunnewell, ’68, J. B. War- 
ner, 69, C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, Walter 
Clifford, ’71, W. H. Moody, ’76, A. L. 
Lowell, ’77, A. A. Carey, ’79, G. A. 
Gordon, ’81, J. J. Storrow, ’85. 

On April 12 Professor James made 
experiments at the Psychological Labo- 
ratory on an orang-outang and a chim- 
panzee from the Boston Zoo. 

The Child Memorial Library. — The 
fund subscribed for a memorial to the 
late Prof. F. J. Child, 46, amounts to 
over $10,500. The income is to be 
spent for books on English Literature, 
to constitute a perpetual memorial. 
A book-plate has been designed by E. 
D. French. Gifts of books have also 
been received, and more will be wel- 
comed by the committee, whose sec- 
retary is J. H. Gardiner, 18 Grays, 
Cambridge. 

Harvard Men as College Presidents. 
— The list printed in the March Mag- 
azine has called out some corrections 
and additions. N. P. Gilman, ¢ ’71, 
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writes that he is simply professor of 
Sociology and Ethics in the Meadville 
Theological School, and not its presi- 
dent. — W. T. Reid, 68, was president 
of the University of California for 
four years. — E. T. Sanford, ’85, 
writes from Knoxville, Tenn. : “It is 
stated on page 348 that Charles Coffin 
and W. H. Peck were presidents of 
‘Greenville and Knoxville College, 
Tennessee.’ The inference from this, 
is that there was one college called 
the ‘Greenville and Knoxville Col- 
lege,’ which is incorrect. There was 
a college at Greenville, Tenn., called 
the Greenville College, of which Mr. 
Coffin was president from 1810 to 
1826 or 27. I suppose Mr. Peck was 
also president of that college later, 
though of that I have no knowledge. 
But in 1826 or 27 Mr. Coffin resigned 
the presidency of the Greenville Col- 
lege and became president of the East 
Tennessee College located at Knox- 
ville, this being the institution which 
has since become the University of 
Tennessee.”” — G. E. Howes, ’86, 
writes from Burlington, Vt., that Isaac 
Sharpless, s ’73, was president of 
Haverford, and not of Swarthmore, 
College. —In April, Prof. T. E. Will, 
90, was appointed president of the 
Kansas Agricultural College. — It 
should be stated that in the original 
list the letters “S. T. B.” were used 
simply to distinguish graduates of the 
Divinity School ; the degree of S. T. 
B. was not conferred by the School 
until 1870. 

Undergraduate Newspaper Corre- 
spondents. — There are in Cambridge 
at least twenty students, possibly more, 
who supply papers in different parts 
of the country with news of Harvard. 
Five of them, representing the Boston 
Herald, the Boston Globe, the Boston 
Journal, the Boston Post, and the As- 
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sociated Press, have desk room in the 
office of the Harvard Crimson and are 
allowed to use most of the Crimson’s 
news for their own purposes. They 
are under no apparent restriction as 
to the character of their work ; but it 
is recognized that if one of them 
should be responsible for statements 
which would hurt the good name of 
the University, the editors of the 
Crimson would consider it a sufficient 
cause for withdrawal of the privileges 
of their office. As these privileges 
are of considerable value to the cor- 
respondents, the latter are thus placed 
under a certain restraint. It should, 
however, be said in justice to the pres- 
ent representatives of the papers 
mentioned, that they are as loyal as 
any one to Harvard and that they are 
not guilty of any news of a sensational 
kind which may appear in their pa- 
pers. The rest of the Harvard cor- 
respondents are under no restriction 
whatever except that of public opin- 
ion among the students, and, as very 
few of them are generally known as 
newspaper men they are not affected 
in this way to any considerable extent. 
—W. K. Otis, ’97. 

Chaperons required. — The following 
letter has been set to all students re- 
siding in Cambridge: — 

‘*CamBRIDGE, April 26, 1897. 

My pkaR Srr:—Members of the 
Parietal Board are often asked by oc- 
cupants of College and private dormi- 
tories what considerations should gov- 
ern students intending to entertain 
ladies (kinswomen and friends) in 
their rooms. It seems therefore de- 
sirable, for the convenience of both 
students and members of the Board, 
that the Board make known its wishes 
in this respect. Many students, of 
course, who have given the subject 
thought, realize that the safest guides 
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are the unwritten but well-defined so- 
cial rules that obtain in the community 
in which they are now living. The 
Board in no way wishes to prevent the 
pleasant exercise of hospitality on the 
part of the students ; but it believes 
that certain restrictions must be im- 
posed in order that the dignity of the 
University and the comfort of guests 
may be assured. The Parietal Board 
therefore expects that when entertain- 
ing ladies in your room, except on such 
days as Class Day, you will observe the 
following regulations : — 

1. No young lady or ladies, unat- 
tended by an older lady as chaperon, 
should be received ina student’s room. 

2. During the evening no ladies 
should be received in a student’s 
room, unless the student has previ- 
ously consulted with the Proctor, or, 
in the Proctor’s absence, with some 
other Officer of Instruction or Govern- 
ment. 

3. It is desirable that ladies should 
not enter or walk through the halls of 
the dormitories unattended ; andastu- 
dent, when entertaining ladies, should 
see that they are escorted to and from 
his room either by himself or by some 
other gentleman. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorcGE A. BARTLETT, 
Chairman of the Parietal Board.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


“Immortality and the New The- 


odicy” is the title of the Ingersoll 
VOL. Vv. — NO. 20. 40 
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Lecture delivered at Harvard last 
year by Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, and 
now published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 

Rodolfo Lanciani, h ’86, has pro- 
duced a new work on “The Ruins and 
Excavations of Ancient Rome.” 

A volume entitled “Heaven — Six 
Sermons by the Rev. Richard Mon- 
tague, °75, D.D., with Memorials ” 
and portrait, has been published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Owen Wister, ’82, has written an 
introduction to “ Bobbo, and Other 
Fancies,” by the late Thomas Whar- 
ton. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York.) 

Prof. A. G. Webster, ’85, has re- 
cently published through the Macmil- 
lan Co. “The Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism, being Lectures on 
Mathematical Physics.” 

Prof. H. S. Nash, ’78, delivered 
last year a course of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute, which he has 
now expanded into a book, with the 
title, “Genesis of the Social Con- 
science.” It discusses the relation be- 
tween the establishment of Christian- 
ity in Europe and the Social Question. 
(Macmillan : New York.) 

“The Complete Poetical Works of 
James Russell Lowell,” ’38, have been 
issued in a single volume uniform with 
the Cambridge Edition of Longfellow, 
Holmes. It contains all of the earlier 
poems which Lowell himself collected 
for preservation, and the contents of 
the small posthumous volume. An 
Appendix contains the introduction to 
the “ Biglow Papers,” notes and illus- 
trations to many of the other poems, 
and a chronological list of all his 
verse. An excellent portrait of Mr. 
Lowell and an early view of Elmwood 
add to the interest of the volume. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$2.) 
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The Guide to the Study of American 
History, by Professors Edward Chan- 
ning, ’°78, and A. B. Hart, ’80, con- 
sists of two parts, in the first of which 
the methods and materials are de- 
scribed, including a full bibliography, 
a list of books for a “ working li- 
brary,” a description of class exer- 
cises, of courses of reading and of 
written work, and of a section devoted 
to the proper method of testing a stu- 
dent’s knowledge. The rest of the 
book, of more than 200 pages, gives 
topics and references on all matters 
connected with American history, in- 
cluding archaeology and pre-Colum- 
bian discoveries, down to 1865. A 
detailed index completes the work. 
(Ginn : Boston.) 

Herbert Small, [90], has compiled 
a Handbook of the New Library of Con- 
gress, which should not only prove in- 
dispensable to visitors to that build- 
ing, but also useful and interesting to 
readers at a distance, who can get 
from it some idea of this most recent 
important monument of American 
art. The many illustrations suffi- 
ciently supplement the descriptions of 
the text, and two essays on the dec- 
orations and on the functions of a 
national library — the former by 
Charles Caffin, the latter by A. R. 
Spofford — raise the work above the 
level of ordinary guide-books. Read- 
ers who wish to trace the progress of 
architecture and decoration in Amer- 
ica, from the first great productions 
of H. H. Richardson, 59, W. M. 
Hunt, ’44, and John Lafarge, will find 
the handbook indispensable. (Curtis 
& Cameron : Boston.) 

E. A. Angell, ’73, has issued as a 
pamphlet his paper on “ The Tax In- 
quisitor System in Ohio,” criginally 
contributed to the Yale Review for 
February. 
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The results of the experiments 
made during this past year by Profs. 
John Trowbridge, s 65, and T. W. 
Richards, ’86, on Réntgen rays and 
argon have been recorded in several 
papers contributed to the Proceedings 
of the American Academy and to the 
American Journal of Science, viz. : 
“The Energy Conditions Necessary 
to Produce the Réntgen Rays,” by 
Prof. Trowbridge (Proceedings of 
Amer. Acad., April, 1897); “The 
Spectra of Argon ;’”’ “The Multiple 
Spectra of Gases; ” “ The Temperature 
and Ohmic Resistance of Gases during 
the Oscillatory Electric Discharge,” 
by Profs. Trowbridge and Richards 
(Amer. Jour. of Science, Jan. and 
April, 1897). 

W. T. Brewster, ’92, is the editor 
of a recently published edition of 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 

A musical burlesque of Orpheus and 
Eurydice was recently given in Buf- 
falo for the benefit of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the authors being 
Frederic Almy, ’80, J. B. Olmsted, 
76, Carleton Sprague, 81, Walter 
Cary, ’79, and Robert Cameron Rog- 
ers, L. S., 86. A burlesque by the 
same authors, entitled Frilby, given 
last year, netted over $6,000. 

Prof. R. 8S. Tarr, s 91, has written 
an “ Elementary Geology.” (Macmil- 
lan.) 

W. H. Stone, ’86, has published 
“Experimental Physics.” (Ginn: Bos- 
ton.) 

Prof. B. W. Wells, ’77, has re- 
printed from the Sewanee Review an 
essay on Henry Cuyler Bunner. He 
has also edited Moser and Heiden’s 
Képnickerstrasse, for Heath’s Modern 
Language Series. 

“The Man Who Wins,” a novel by 
R. W. Herrick, ’90, has been issued 
by Scribner, New York. 
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Hosea Starr Ballou, ’81, has written 
a biography of Hosea Ballou, 2d, the 
first president of Tufts College, and 
one of the most eminent exponents of 
Universalism in America. The work 
has been prepared with great thor- 
oughness. Dr. Ballou was for many 
years a member of the Harvard Board 
of Overseers, and was made a Doctor 
of Divinity by Harvard in 1844. His 
life is interesting not only to members 
of his denomination, but to any one 
who is studying American education 
during the second quarter of the cen- 
tury. Several portraits of him and 
other illustrations of places and per- 
sons connected with him add value to 
the work. (E. P. Guild & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

T. P. Ivy, ’81, has printed in pam- 
phlet form “The Patriotic South, or 
Six Letters on the Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1896 ; with a Prefatory Note 
and Conclusion.” (Atlanta, Ga.) 

W. A. Leahy, ’88, took the fourth 
prize offered by a Chicago publishing 
house for the best stories of mystery. 
The title of his book is “ The Incen- 
diary.” 

The R. Herndon Co., Boston, an- 
nounces for publication by subscrip- 
tion a work called “ Universities and 
their Sons,” intended to describe the 
history, influence, and characteristics 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Co- 
lumbia, with biographical sketches 
and portraits of alumni. The histori- 
cal sketch of Harvard is to be pre- 
pared by W. R. Thayer, ’81 ; that of 
Yale by Dr. C. H. Smith; that of 
Princeton by the Rev. John De Witt ; 
that of Columbia by Prof. J. H. van 
Amringe. The biographical editors 
are C. E. L. Wingate, ’82, Albert Lee, 
J. L. Williams, and H. G. Paine. 
Gen. J. L. Chamberlain is editor-in- 
chief. 
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R. S. Rantoul, 53, president of the 
Essex Institute, has reprinted from its 
Historical Collections the address de- 
livered by him on the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the Essex Histori- 
cal Society. 

Prof. C. B. Davenport, ’88, has 
completed the first part of his work 
on Experimental Morphology, which 
is published by the Macmillan Co. 
with the title “Effect of Chemical 
and Physical Agents upon Proto- 
plasm.” 

Prof. B. G. Wilder, s 62, has re- 
printed from the Journal of Compara- 
tive Neurology, his list of neural 
terms, making a pamphlet of 52 
pages. Price 50 cents. His prelim- 
inary treatise on the principles and 
practice of anatomic nomenclature 
with special reference to the brain 
has also been reprinted from the same 
journal, price one dollar. Address 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. A. R. Marsh, ’83, has edited 
Galdés’s novel, “ Dofia Perfecta,” for 
the use of students who are beginning 
to read Spanish. (Ginn: Boston.) 

The second volume of “Grasses of 
North America,” by W. J. Beal, s ’65, 
and a second edition of the first vol- 
ume of this work have recently been 
published by Holt, New York. Mr. 
Beal is professor in the department of 
Botany and Forestry of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, Ingham County, 
Mich. 

The tenth and final volume of 
“English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lads” will soon be issued with a sketch 
of Prof. F. J. Child, ’46, by Prof. G. L. 
Kittredge, ’82. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston.) 

“The Stages of Knowledge,” by 
Prof. A. H. Lloyd, ’86, is a pamphlet 
reprinted from the March Psychologi- 
cal Review. 
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Bulletin No. 20 of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (Weather 
Bureau) is entitled “Storms, Storm 
Tracks, and Weather Forecasting,” 
and has been prepared by Prof. F. H. 
Bigelow, ’73. (Government Printing 
Office : Washington.) 

The paper on “ The German Impe- 
rial Court,” by O. G. Villard, ’93, has 
been reprinted from the Annual Re- 
port of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, for 1895. (Government Print- 
ing Office: Washington, D.C.) Mr. 
Villard’s “Early History of Wall 
Street, 1653-1789,” forms No. 4 of 
the first volume of the Half-Moon 
Series, published in the interest of 
the New York City History Club. 
(Putnams : New York.) 

J. C. Bartlett, 69, Superintendent 
of the Burlington Voluntary Relief 
Department, has printed a paper on 
“Railway Relief Departments,” read 
by him before the St. Louis Railway 
Club. 

“John Hopkins Morison, A Me- 
moir,” by his children, gives the life 
of the late Secretary of the Class of 
1831, who was for more than fifty years 
minister, or minister emeritus of the 
Unitarian Church at Milton. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

Robert Luce, ’82, has prepared a 
small handbook entitled “Going 
Abroad ?” in which he gives prospec- 
tive travelers advice as to how and 
when to make a foreign trip, where to 
stay, what to see, etc. The informa- 
tion varies from lists of famous statues 
and paintings to methods of travel 
for persons of large or small means. 
(R. & L. Luce, publishers: Boston. 
Paper, 50 cts.) 

Dr. W. R. Huntington, 59, is the 
American reviser and corrector of 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood’s Prayer- 
Book for the Russo-Greek Church. 
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The recent publications of the As- 
tronomical Observatory include vol. 
36 of the Annals, which completes the 
Journal of Zone Observations begun 
in vol. 35, and also the series of vol- 
umes (15, 16, 25, 35, and 36) relating 
to the observations made by Prof. 
Wm. A. Rogers, now of Colby Uni- 
versity, to determine the places of 
stars between the limits of north de- 
clination 49° 50’ and 55° 10’. This 
volume is “printed from funds re- 
sulting from the will of Josiah 
Quincey, Jr., who died in April, 1775, 
leaving a name inseparably connected 
with the history of the American Rev- 
olution.” Volume 38, part 1, of the 
Annals contains a discussion, by Anto- 
nia C. Maury, of the “Spectra of 
Bright Stars photographed with the 
11-inch Draper Telescope,” and forms 
a part of the Henry Draper Memorial 
which his widow has munificently sup- 
ported since his death. The stars stud- 
ied in this investigation lie north of 
declination — 30° 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, h ’94, has re- 
cently gathered in a volume “The 
Builders, and Other Poems.” The ode 
which gives the title to the collection 
was read at the Princeton celebration 
last autumn. (Scribner: New York.) 

Since the fall of 1895, T. W. Koch, 
’93, has been preparing a bibliographi- 
cal catalogue of the Dante Collection 
given to Cornell by Prof. Willard 
Fiske. His “Dante in America,” 
first issued in a report of the Dante 
Society, has been separately printed. 
(Ginn : Boston.) 

The second volume of “ Annals of 
King’s Chapel,” Boston, has appeared; 
having been left incomplete by the 
late Rev. H. W. Foote, ’58, it was 
completed by Mr. H. H. Edes. 

N. H. Dole, ’74, has contributed to 
the first four volumes of Ginn & Co.’s 
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Educational Music Course about 220 
poems, most of them original. 

R. de C. Ward, ’89, is one of the 
editors of the Journal of School Ge- 
ography, the first issue of which ap- 
peared in February. 

The proceedings of the James Rus- 
sell Lowell, ’38, Commemoration held 
by American students in Berlin on 
February 19 have been printed in 
pamphlet form. 

The Mass. Commission to investigate 
the public charitable and reformatory 
institutions, of which W. F. Wharton, 
70, and C. F. Folsom, 63, are mem- 
bers, printed an extensive report in 
February. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Historical Review. (April.) 
‘Representation in Congress from the 
Seceding States,’’ F. W. Moore, 793. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
(Feb. and March.) ‘ Principles of Taxa- 
tion,” D. A. Wells, s 51. (April.) ‘‘ How 
can the Federal Government best raise its 
Revenues,’”’ D. A. Wells, s 51. 

Arena. (March.) ‘‘The Development 
of American Cities,” J. Quincy, °80; 
‘Relation of Biology to Philosophy,” J. 
Le Conte, s °51. 

Atlantic Monthly. (March.) ‘‘ My Sixty 
Days in Greece,” B. L. Gildersleeve, h’86; 
**Venus in the Light of Recent Discov- 
eries,”’ P. Lowell, ’76; ‘The Rational 
Study of the Classics,” I. Babbitt, ’89; 
‘*Cheerful Yesterdays,” T. W. Higgin- 
son, 741; ‘* Legislative Shortcomings,”’ F. 
C. Lowell, ’76 ; ‘‘ The Arbitration Treaty,”’ 
J. Fiske, ’63. (April.) ‘‘ The Nominat- 
ing System,”’ E. L. Godkin, h’71; ‘‘ Bry- 
ant’s Permanent Contribution to Ameri- 
can Literature,’’ H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., ’82 ; 
‘* Cheerful Yesterdays,” T. W. Higginson, 
41, (May.) ‘* Nansen’s Heroic Journey,” 
N. S. Shaler, s 62; ‘‘ My Sixty Days in 
Greece,” B. L. Gildersleeve, A °86; 
‘*Cheerful Yesterdays,’’ T. W. Higgin- 
son, °41. 

Bachelor of Arts. 


(Feb.) ‘‘ Mérimée 
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as a Critic,’ N. Hapgood, 90; ‘“‘ Admis- 
sion of Women Students to German Uni- 
versities,” J. A. Ford, 1 794; “*The 
Curbing of Astuteness,” H.G. Chapman, 
83, (April.) ‘‘The Trials of English 
Moralists,’? H. G. Chapman, ’83. 

Bookman. (April.) ‘‘ William Cullen 
Bryant,’’ M. A. De W. Howe, ’87. (May.) 
: Edgar Allan Poe,” M. A. De W. Howe, 
87. 

Catholic World. (April.) ‘The Puri- 
tan Catholicized,’’ P. J. O’Callaghan, 88. 

Century Magazine. (March.) ‘‘ Inau- 
guration Scenes and Incidents,” J. R. 
Bishop, ’82; ‘‘ Nelson at Trafalgar,” A. 
T. Mahan, h’95. (April.) ‘‘ Holy Week 
in Jerusalem, 1896,” R. W. Gilder, h ’90. 
(May.) ‘* Pertinent Suggestions to Office- 
Seekers,’’ R. L. O’Brien, 91; ‘‘ Thackeray 
in Weimar,” trans. by H. Schurz, ’97. 

Charities Review. (March.) ‘* The 
Modern Charity Worker,” F. G. Pea- 
body, ’69; ‘‘ Lunacy Commissions,’’ F. B. 
Sanborn, ’55, 

Chautauquan. (March.) ‘‘ The Ho- 
meric Poems,”’ W. C. Lawton, ’73; ‘‘ The 
Story of the Iliad,”” W. H. Appleton, *64. 
(April.) ‘‘The Horseless Carriage,’’ J. 
Trowbridge, s ’65. 

Contemporary Review. (Feb.) ‘“* Russia 
and England : ‘ Down the Long Avenue,’ ”’ 
H. Norman, 81. 

Cosmopolitan. (May.) ‘‘ Modern Edu- 
cation,’’ D. C. Gilman, h ’76. 

Forum. (March.) ‘* Taxation: ItsSum, 
Justification, and Methods,’’ P. Belmont, 
°72; ‘*Mr. Cleveland and the Senate,” J. 
Schouler, ’59; ‘‘ Kansas: Its Present and 
Future,”> W. A. White, ’63. (April.) 
“Has the Senate Degenerated?” G. F. 
Hoar, °46; ‘‘ Emerson and Thoreau,’’ F. 
B. Sanborn, ’55. 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly. (March.) 
‘‘The Great Lincoln Inauguration,’”’ A. 
O. Hall, L. S., °52. 

Green Bag. (March.) ‘‘ Beyond a Rea- 
sonable Doubt,’ C. E. Grinnell, °62. 
(April.) ‘* Daniel Dougherty and the 
Philadelphia Bar,’ A. O. Hall, L.S., ’52; 
“Why Thomas Bram was found Guilty,” 
C. E. Grinnell, ’62. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine. (March.) 
‘“‘The Awakening of a Nation,’’ C. F. 
Lummis, [’81] ; ‘‘ Preparedness for Naval 
War,” A. T. Mahan, A 95. (April.) 
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“The Awakening of a Nation,” C. F. 
Lummis, [’81]. (May.) ‘Two Unde- 
scribed Portraits of Shakspere,’’ J. Cor- 
bin, 792. 

Looker-On. (Feb.) ‘‘ Giuseppe Verdi,”’ 
W. F. Apthorp, ’69. 

McClure’s Magazine. (March.) “The 
Laureate of the Larger England,’ W. D. 
Howells, A °67. (April.) ‘* Alexander 
Hamilton,”? H. C. Lodge, ’71. (May.) 
** Grover Cleveland’s Second Administra- 
tion,’’ Carl Schurz, A ’76. 

Missionary Review. (March.) ‘‘ The 
Waning Interest in Foreign Missions,” R. 
S. Storrs, h 59. 

Munsey’s Magazine. (April.) ‘My 
Favorite Novelist and His Best Book,”’ 
W. D. Howells, A °67. 

New England Magazine. (March.) 
‘*New England in Kansas,” W. H. Car- 
ruth, p ’89. 

New World. (March.) ‘The Un- 
known Homer of the Hebrews,’”’ A. K. 
Fiske, ’66; ‘‘ Kant’s Influence in Theo- 
logy,”’ C. C. Everett, t °59; ‘‘ God and the 
Ideal of Man,’’ F. C. Lowell, ’76. 

North American Review. April.) ‘‘ De- 
mocracy and Socialism,’’ P. Belmont, ’72. 

Poet Lore. (Jan.) ‘* The Shadow 
Hunter,’’ H. E. Lower, ’95. 

Political Science Quarterly. (March.) 
** Journeymen’s Clubs,’’ Prof. W. J. Ash- 
ley. 

Review of Reviews. (April.) ‘‘ Ele- 
ments in the Choice of a College,” C. F. 
Thwing, ’76. 

School Review. (April.) ‘‘ Higher Edu- 
cation in the North Central States,’’ C. K. 
Adams, h’86; ‘* Discipline vs. Dissipation 
in Secondary Education,” P. Shorey, ’78. 

Scribner’s Magazine. (March.) ‘ The 
Story of a Play,’ W. D. Howells, A 67. 
(April.) ‘‘ Odysseus and Trelawney,”’ F. 
B. Sanborn, ’55. (May.) ‘‘ Undergradu- 
ate Life at Harvard,’’ E. S. Martin, °77; 
‘“* Harvard College in the Seventies,”’ Rob- 
ert Grant, °73, 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Ancient Ideals. A Study of In- 
tellectual and Spiritual Growth from 
Early Times to the Establishment of 
Christianity. By Henry Osborn Tay- 
lor, 78 (two volumes, pp. xi, 461 and 
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430. Putnam: New York.) The 
binding and type of these volumes 
are attractive; and the reader is at 
once struck by the strong and free 
style of the author. Much of the 
contents of the work is worthy of so 
fair a setting. Its object, we are told, 
in effect, is to present the ideals of 
the different peoples of antiquity so 
far as they are embodied in art and 
literature, and to compare them with 
the perfect ideal which is offered to 
the world in Christianity. First are 
presented to us descriptions of the re- 
ligion and life of Egypt, Chaldza, 
China, India, including Buddhism, and 
Iran. These are portrayed in an in- 
teresting manner, and nearly all state- 
ments have references to the sources 
from which they are taken. Indeed, 
nearly every page of the work bristles 
with references, so that the reader 
may move on with a sense of security ; 
or, if he doubts any assertion, can set- 
tle the matter for himself. Then fol- 
low much longer accounts of Greece, 
Rome, and Israel. With the story of 
Greece we begin to feel the real power 
of the author. He appears to be the 
master of his material. He is origi- 
nal, in the sense that he sees every- 
thing with his own eyes. He shows 
taste and insight. To take a single 
example, the picture that he gives of 
Odysseus in his analysis of the Odys- 
sey (vol. i, pp. 194 ff.) is extremely 
fascinating. In like manner we are 
taken through all the stages of Greek 
literature, philosophy, and life. Of 
course it is a flying journey that we 
take ; but the author, by judicious 
emphasis, finds time to delay at the 
most characteristic points, so that we 
have a certain sense of leisure. The 
account given of Rome is hardly less 
interesting. 

When we come to the study of Is- 
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rael we find ourselves in a somewhat 
different mental atmosphere. It is 
not strange that the author regards 
Israel as a chosen and peculiar peo- 
ple, for this has been the common 
view of the Church. This idea, how- 
ever, is presented in so narrow a 
fashion, and sometimes with so little 
regard to the results of modern criti- 
cism, that we hardly feel ourselves 
dealing with human realities. Thus 
the cruelty of Israel and the deceits of 
Jacob are apparently justified. Such 
things are elevated by being called 
examples of “ Permitted Self-Seeking- 
ness” (vol. ii, p. 126 ; see also p. 195). 
The following passage is an extreme 
example of this treatment of the Old 
Testament : “ Nevertheless, a sign 
shall there be, Jehovah will give it. 
A young woman is with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and before he 
knows to reject the evil and choose 
the good, the land whose kings now 
terrify Ahaz shall be forsaken, and 
the young woman — she, and no father 
of the child mentioned — shall call 
his name Immanuel” (vol. ii, p. 152). 
The reader will remember that in 
King James’s version in the passage 
here referred to (Is. vii, 13-16), the 
young woman is spoken of as a virgin, 
and the reference was long supposed 
to be to the birth of Christ. Our au- 
thor has followed modern criticism so 
far as to give up the word “ virgin ;” 
but the calling of attention to the fact 
that no father is mentioned can have 
no other object than to preserve the 
Messianic character of the passage. 
This treatment of the Bible does not 
exclude passages that are interesting 
and suggestive. This is especially true 
of the discussion of the New Testa- 
ment which includes much of real 
value. The view of Christianity pre- 
sented is that of the later orthodoxy. 
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The comparison of the ideals of the 
various peoples referred to with that 
of Christianity is fair but not particu- 
larly striking, and is perhaps more 
valuable on that account. It happily 
avoids the temptation to underrate 
these other ideals. Indeed, the whole 
tendency of the book is to do full jus- 
tice, even sympathetic justice, to the 
various religions and forms of culture 
that are presented. In regard to 
Greece, for instance, the author’s en- 
thusiasm is shown to the last. All 
the criticism of the results reached at 
the highest point of Greek culture as 
represented by Plato is the statement 
that “This fulness of attainment was 
soon to be lost, because there lacked 
the only principle which could hold 
this ideal one and entire, an adequate 
realization of the archetypal personal- 
ity of God, the eternal sanction and 
the standard of man’s endeavor to per- 
fect himself” (vol. ii, p. 390). The 
whole comparison of the various as- 
pects of the Greek ideal with the 
Christian ideal which includes and 
completes it, is of great beauty. The 
work is concluded by a convenient 
index. 

— William Henry Seward. By Thorn- 
ton Kirkland Lothrop, 49. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) This 
latest addition to the ‘“ American 
Statesmen” series is worthy to take 
its place in that admirable array of 
life histories. Mr. Lothrop’s critics 
will differ in judgment on minor mat- 
ters, — his treatment of specific inci- 
dents ; his occasional lapses from lu- 
cidity of statement ; perhaps even the 
disproportionate attention given to 
different events in Seward’s varied 
life. But this is, on the whole, a 
satisfactory book to put into the hands 
of students, or to recommend to gen- 
eral readers. It is an outline sketch of 
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the chief activities of the leading poli- 
tician whose career bridged the inter- 
vals between Jeffersonian Republican- 
ism and Whiggery, and then between 
Whiggery and triumphant Republi- 
canism. Whether as an opponent of 
the “Albany Regency,” as an anti- 
Mason, as a Whig, as an anti-slavery 
champion, or as an ardent Republican, 
Seward was always an outspoken op- 
portunist. His aims, to be sure, were 
unequivocal and statesmanlike, but he 
was shrewdly alive to the political ef- 
fect of his course. Many expressions 
in his letters show this, and his alliance 
with Weed testifies to his politician’s 
instinct. Hence it is surprising to be 
told by Mr. Lothrop that Lincoln “ was 
personally a much more adroit politi- 
cian than Seward.” In the words of 
our author, Seward was a man who 
“would not knowingly sacrifice a pos- 
sible present gain to a remote and 
uncertain ideal.” One feels, too, that 
the relations between Seward and 
Weed should have received fuller 
treatment than is to be found in the 
book. Mr. Lothrop deals very kindly 
with Seward’s tendency to useless and 
irritating prolixity of argument, as 
seen in the controversies with the 
Governor of Virginia over extradition 
and with Mr. Webster over the Mc- 
Leod case, and in his diplomatic cor- 
respondence while Secretary of State. 
Quite too much attention is given to 
the intricacies of the affair with Jus- 
tice Campbell and the Rebel Com- 
missioners. Such a petty incident, 
although involving a nice point of 
honor, should hardly be permitted to 
encroach on the few pages into which 
it was necessary to condense the im- 
portant diplomatic business that en- 
gaged Seward while in Johnson’s 
Cabinet. Despite its shortcomings, 
however, this life of Seward is a wel- 
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come addition to American biogra- 
phies. 

—The Will to Believe, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James, m ’69. (Longmans : 
New York.) — Harvard is to be con- 
gratulated on having in its Department 
of Philosophy men like Professors 
Royce and James, who not only stand 
high in their respective specialties, but 
are also writers of distinction. This 
twofold merit is so rare in the works 
of university teachers that it should 
not be slighted when it appears. And 
certainly the first quality which strikes 
the reader of these essays by Mr. 
James is their readableness, which is 
equivalent, in this case, to saying that 
they have style. Easy, lucid, and full 
of go, his style carries his arguments 
along with the assurance and charm of 
a brimming stream. We feel the cur- 
rent at all times, — even when it seems 
to pause,— and there are no shallows. 
To summarize the upshot of the vari- 
ous important topics which Mr. James 
discusses in these papers would be 
less profitable than to call attention to 
the mental and moral characteristics 
stamped on them all; for when we 
reduce a thinker to lowest terms and 
say that he is an optimist, ora fatalist, 
or an agnostic, we give a very imper- 
fect measure of his importance. There 
are optimists good and bad, silly and 
profound, inspiring and depressing ; 
and so of every other class into which 
philosophers and men may be assorted : 
our main business is to discover the 
really significant men, whatever their 
label, and to grapple with them. Cer- 
tainly, it needs not to be announced 
here that Mr. James is a significant 
thinker, quite irrespective of the di- 
rection of his thoughts. Any one else 
who set forth with equal fair-minded- 
ness, clearness, and cogency theses the 
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very opposite of those which he main- 
tains, would, because of those qualities, 
be worthy of similar attention. Per- 
haps it is Mr. James’s recognition 
from the start that, since there are 
certain insoluble facts, in life there 
will always be irreconcilabie differences 
of opinion that at once propitiates his 
reader. Other disputants usually try 
to persuade you that their theory of 
truth is truth itself, and proves what- 
ever disagrees from it to be error. 
Mr. James, on the contrary, conscious 
that there may be several explana- 
tions, devotes himself to making his 
explanation intelligible. With how 
much effect he does this appears in 
such an essay as “The Will to Be- 
lieve,” in which he shows that the 
justification of faith depends not on 
the ability of the individual believer 
to understand all truth, but on the 
inherent spiritual need of believing that 
which he takes to be truth. Or again, 
in “Great Men and their Environ- 
ment,” Mr. James shows how so-called 
hero-worship, mankind’s instinctive 
veneration of their leaders, rests on 
at least as firm logical basis as does 
the contrary multitude-worship of the 
Spencerians, and has, moreover, many 
practical results, beneficial to the 
race, and verifiable by common experi- 
ence, which the latter lacks. Possibly, 
a pessimist about to commit suicide 
might not be deterred by the argu- 
ments in “ Is Life Worth Living ? ” but 
readers less desperate, open to human 
as well as to logical considerations, will 
get something more than negative 
comfort from that paper. Those who 
enjoy wit of a high order, — and some- 
times we fear their number must be 
small when we take into consideration 
the Niagara of dulness which contem- 
porary learning pours out and which 
the learned consume by the carboy, 
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with a smack of the lips worthy of the 
old Madeira connoisseur of a bygone 
time,— those who enjoy wit will find 
it in Mr. James’s rejoinder to Mr. 
Grant Allen on ‘“‘ The Importance of 
Individuals.” And those who are per- 
vious to humor will be set laughing 
by Mr. James’s description of the way 
in which by using laughing gas he 
superinduced in himself a state of 
mind purely Hegelian, with its identi- 
fication of opposites, its fleeting sub- 
limity, and final reaction into nothing- 
ness (pp. 294-298). A Hegelian would 
of course object that this is only a 
burlesque, but he might still find it to 
his advantage to read the article to 
which this serves as appendix. One 
of Mr. James’s characteristics as an 
expositor is his ability to embody his 
reasoning in figures at once apt and 
vivid. Thus in comparing those hy- 
potheses which have power to evoke 
faith to live wires, and those which 
have not to dead wires, he brings his 
argument within the grasp of novices, 
and his example is not likely to be 
soon forgotten. More striking still is 
the following figure, in which he con- 
trasts the importance of individuals, — 
because they are the organs through 
which the race progresses — with the 
inertness of the mass : “ There is thus 
a zone of insecurity in human affairs 
in which all the dramatic interest lies. 
. . . This is the formative zone, the 
part not yet ingrained into the race’s 
average, not yet a typical, hereditary, 
and constant factor of the social com- 
munity in which it occurs. It is like 
the soft layer beneath the bark of the 
tree in which all the year’s growth is 
going on. Life has abandoned the 
mighty trunk inside, which stands 
inert and belongs almost to the inor- 
ganic world” (p. 258). We might 
quote many other examples of sim- 
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ilarly vivid illustration: but we have 
already said enough to indicate some 
of the qualities in this book. To add 
that Professor James strenuously up- 
holds the freedom of the will, that he 
attacks the fatalism of one school of 
evolutionists and the materialism of 
another, and that he does not regard 
the cosmos as the creation of an im- 
personal abstraction, will hardly con- 
vey an idea of the value and interest 
and unflagging charm of the pages 
through which he leads us to his con- 
clusions. 

— The College Year-Book and Ath- 
letic Record. For the academic year 
1896-97. Compiled and edited by 
Edwin Emerson, Jr., 91. (Stone & 
Kimball : New York.) This is the first 
volume of what should be a long-lived 
annual publication. It gives just such 
information as is needed concerning 
the history, size, income, students’ ex- 
penses, and plant of all colleges and 
universities in English-speaking North 
America. It tells the rules for admis- 
sion and the degrees established in 
each of them. It furnishes a list of 
the members of each faculty. It shows 
what prizes and scholarships are of- 
fered ; what societies exist, and which 
publications are issued. Following 
this information, which fills 440 pages, 
is a department entitled “ Miscellany,” 
in which are lists of college degrees 
with their abbreviations, of college 
fraternities and colors, of college 
cheers and yells, of student publica- 
tions, of college politics, of matricula- 
tion, of university extension, of statis- 
ties of illiteracy, and of intercollegiate 
debates. A very complete athletic 
record, covering fifty pages, and an 
index of names conclude the work. 
The typography and arrangement are 
excellent throughout. It may be sug- 
gested that instead of the single run- 
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ning head, “The College Year-Book,” 


a specific head for at least every other 
page would add to the convenience of 
those who wish to refer to the book. 
It would also be well to state in each 
case the date on which the statistics 
cited were correct. In the present 
volume, for instance, several of the 
figures relating to Harvard were anti- 
quated at the time the book appeared. 
The motto of Harvard is not Christo et 
Ecclesia, but Veritas. We note some 
other slips, viz: Soldiers’ for Soldier’s 
Field, Arequipe for Arequipa; the 
Harvard Chapter of 4. B. K. was not 
founded in 1837, but in 1779; the Pi 
Eta was founded in 1866, not in 1850. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The College Year- Book and Athletic 
Record for the Academic Year 1896-97. 
Compiled and edited by Edwin Emerson, 
Jr., 91. (Stone & Kimball: New York. 
Postpaid $2.) 

Agriculture in some of its Relations with 
Chemistry. By F. H. Storer, s ’55, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry in Har- 
vard University. (Scribner: New York. 
Seventh edit. 3 vols. $5.) 

Nominations for Elective Office. By 
Frederick W. Dallinger, 93. Harvard 
Historical Studies, vol. iv. (Longmans: 
New York. $1.50 net.) 

Experimental Physics. By Wm. Abbott 
Stone, ’86. (Ginn: Boston. $1.10.) 

Dota Perfecta. Novela Espafiola Con- 
tempordnea por Benito Pérez Galdds. 
With an Introduction and Notes by A. R. 
Marsh, ’83. (Ginn: Boston. $1.10.) 

Harvard Astronomical Observatory 
Publications. — Annals, vol. 36. ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of the Zone Observations of Stars be- 
tween 49° 50/ and 55° 10’ of North Decli- 
nation in 1855.0 and Observed with the 
Meridian Circle during the years 1875 to 
1885, under the direction of Joseph Win- 
lock and Edward C. Pickering,’’ by Wm. 
A. Rogers. — Annals, vol. 38, part I, 
“Spectra of Bright Stars photographed 
with the 11-inch Draper Telescope, and dis- 
cussed by Antonia C. Maury.’”’ (Printed 
for the Observatory.) 
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Moser and Heiden’s Képnickerstrasse. 
Edited by Benj. W. Wells, ’77. (Heath: 
Boston.) 

Books and their Makers during the Mid- 
dle Ages. A Study of the Conditions of 
the Production and Distribution of Litera- 
ture from the Fall of the Roman Empire 
to the close of the Seventeenth Century. 
Volume ii. 1500-1709. By Geo. Haven 
Putnam, A. M. (Putnam: New York. 
Octavo, $2.50.) 

Hosea Ballou, 2d, D. D., First Presi- 
dent of Tufts College: His Origin, Life, 
and Letters. By Hosea Starr Ballou, ’81. 
(E. P. Guild & Co.: Boston. $2.50.) 

Handbook of the New Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. Compiled by Her- 
bert Small, [’91]. With Essays on the 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting by 
Charles Caffin ; and on the Function of a 
National Library, by Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford. (Curtis & Cameron: Boston. Cloth, 
50 cents.) 

The Complete Poetical Works of James 
Russell Lowell, °38. Cambridge Edition. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $2. 

The Will to Believe and Other Essays in 
Popular Philosophy. By William James, 
m °69. (Longmans, Green & Co.: New 
York. $2.) 

Cap and Gown. Second Series. Se- 
lected by Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 
91. (L. C. Page & Co.: Boston.) 

The Life of Nelson. The Embodiment 
of the Sea Power of Great Britain. By 
Captain A. T. Mahan, f 95. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. 2 vols., crown 
octavo, $8.) 

John Hopkins Morison. A Memoir [By 
his Children]. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. $1.50.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Jan. 11, 1897 (Additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History, whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, that 
they may consent thereto if they see 
fit. Voted to proceed to the election 
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of a Professor of History, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Edward Channing, Ph. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Feb. 8, 1897. 


Mr. Hooper asked to be relieved of 
his duties as Secretary of the Cor- 
poration, and his resignation was ac- 
cepted, with the thanks of the Corpora- 
tion for his long and faithful services. 
Mr. Lowell was chosen as permanent 
Secretary of the Corporation. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pres- 
ident and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received Jan. 
30, 1897, toward the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University, on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer submitted a letter 
from Mr. Reginald H. Fitz, of which 
the following is a copy: — 


Boston, February 1st, 1897. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HaRVARD 

COLLEGE : — 

Gentlemen, — At the request of George Wig- 
glesworth, and in behalf of Sarah W. Wiggles- 
worth, Jane N. Grew, Mary G. Pickering, Hen- 
rietta G. Fitz, and George Wigglesworth, widow, 
sisters, and brother of the late Edward Wiggles- 
worth, M. D., I have the honor to forward their 
checks for the sum of $5,000, to be applied to the 
endowment of a scholarship in the Medical De- 
partment of Harvard University, to be known as 
the Edward Wigglesworth Scholarship. 

It is desired that the yearly income of this fund 
be paid to such needy and deserving students of 
the Medical Sckool as the Medical Faculty shall 
annually recommend. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Reernatp H. Frrz. 


and reported that he had received said 
checks amounting to $5,000. It was 
thereupon Voted that these gifts be 
gratefully accepted on the terms 
named in Mr. Fitz’s letter. Voted to 
establish the Edward Wigglesworth 
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Scholarship, with an income at present 
of $200. 

The Treasurer submitted a letter 
from Mr. L. B. R. Briggs, and others, 
of which the following is a copy: — 


HARVARD COLLEGE, 
CamBripGE, Mass., February 1, 1897. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FeiLows or HaRvARD 

COLLEGE : — 

We have the honor to transmit to you the sum 
of $7,500 in instalment of a subscription to estab- 
lish an endowment for the Library of the Depart- 
ment of English, in memory of the late Franeis 
James Child, first Professor of English. 

The conditions to be attached to this gift, which 
can be definitely settled only when the subscrip- 
tion is complete, will be substantially as fol- 
lows : — 

1. That the capital of the endowment shall be 
maintained at whatever sum the subscription may 
ultimately reach. 

2. That the income shall be at the disposal of 
the Department of English or their successors, to 
be expended for the purchase or maintenance of 
books or manuscripts, for the study of English, 
in such manner as they may from time to time 
deem fit. 

3. That each book bought under this endow- 
ment shall be marked with a special book-plate, 
to be provided by the Department of English. 

Pending the final statement of these conditions, 
we request that this instalment of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars be held as capital, the income 
to be at the disposal of the Department of Eng- 
lish for the purchase of books for the present 
Departmental Library. 

For purposes of record, we shall send with the 
final instalment a list of subscribers to the fund ; 
and we request that it be known as the Child 
Memorial Fund. 

(Signed) 

L. B. R. Briggs, 

Barrett WENDELL, 

G. L. Krrrrepeg, 


J. H. GARDINER, 
AveusTiIn H. PARKER, 
Epe@ark H. WELLs. 


and reported that he had received said 
sum of $7,500. It was thereupon 
Voted to establish the Child Memorial 
Fund upon the terms named in said 
letter, with the understanding that all 
purchases are to be made through the 
University Library, and that the ac- 
counts thereof are to be kept by the 
Treasurer. Voted that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to 
each subscriber toward this fund, and 
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that the name o. each subscriber be 
entered upon the donation book of the 
College. 

The President reported that Mr. 
Bernard Sutro Oppenheimer had given 
to the Zodlogical Department a collec- 
tion of 136 preparations of transpar- 
ent injections of the vascular system 
of various organs and parts of organs 
of vertebrates, prepared by the late 
Professor C. Thiersch of Leipzig, Ger- 
many, and Mr. Oppenheimer’s gift was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to establish until further or- 
der of this Board three Whiting Fel- 
lowships in Physics of $300 each in 
the Graduate Department from the in- 
come of Mr. Harold Whiting’s bequest. 

Voted to grant the request of Assist- 
ant Professor Hugo K. Schilling for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1897-98, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

The resignation of Mr. Herman 
Wadsworth Hayley as Assistant in 
the College Library was received and 
accepted. 

Voted to appoint Clyde Augustus 
Duniway, A. B., Assistant in History 
13 for the second half year of 1896- 
97. 


Meeting of Feb. 15, 1897. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of gifts in aid of the Gray Herbarium, 
and stated that other gifts for the 
same purpose would probably be made. 
It was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to each giver, and that each name be 
entered upon the donation book of the 
College. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor Paul H. Hanus for 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1897-98, in accordance with the rules 
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established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to appoint William James, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., Ingersoll Lecturer on 
the Immortality of Man for 1897. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Gurnsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector for the 
year 1897. 


Meeting of March 1, 1897. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pres- 
ident and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Feb. 26, 1897, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Garland for his second quarterly 
payment of $750 for the year 1896- 
’97, toward salaries in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. H. H. 
Hunnewell for his welcome gift of 
$3,000 to the Botanic Garden, Mu- 
seum, and Laboratories, for present 
use. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Pickering for his gift of 
$141.30 to repay to the Observatory 
the amount of interest charged on the 
advances to the Observatory in 1895- 
96. 
The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt from Professor Lyon of 
$209.55, the proceeds of a course of 
lectures recently delivered by him in 
Longwood, “to be devoted to the 
needs of the Semitic Department of 
Harvard University,” and it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows for this welcome gift be sent 
to Professor Lyon, and to the com- 
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mittee of ladies upon whose codpera- 
tion the success of the lectures largely 
depended. 

The Committee to confer with the 
Class Day Committee about the exer- 
cises round the tree reported that they 
had held two conferences with the 
Committee, and had agreed on a new 
arrangement of the seats which pro- 
vides adequate outlets. They recom- 
mended the passage of the following 
vote: Voted that the Class Day Com- 
mittee provide a watch against fire 
from the time the construction of the 
seats begins till they are removed; 
that no flowers shall be placed on the 
tree more than eight feet from the 
ground, and that the Class wear ordi- 
nary clothes at the tree. Voted that 
the report of the Committee be ac- 
cepted, and that the votes be passed as 
recommended. 

A letter was received from Mr. 
Albert L. Lincoln, Jr., Secretary of 
the Class of 1872, in regard to a pro- 
posed gift from the Class of 1872 of a 
clock and bell to be placed in the tower 
of Memorial Hall, and it was Voted 
to inform Mr. Lincoln that the gift 
would be acceptable to the Corpora- 
tion. 

Voted to appoint Nathaniel Dana 
Carlile Hodges, A. B., Assistant in the 
Library in charge of shelves from 
March 1, 1897. 


Meeting of March 8, 1897. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $100 from Mr. Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, in accordance with his 
offer, acknowledged Nov. 30, 1896, to 
meet the expense of cataloguing the 
Slavie books in the College Library, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to reappoint Asaph Hall, 
Ph. D., Lecturer on Celestial Mechan- 
ics for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 








Meeting of March 29, 1897. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt on Nov. 9, 1896, of $100 from 
Mr. J. Q. A. Brackett, Treasurer of 
the Wendell Phillips Memorial As- 
sociation, to be added to the Wen- 
dell Phillips Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $50 from Miss Louise H. 
Williams toward the maintenance of 
the free clinic in connection with the 
Veterinary School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $50 from Mr. W. W. Taff 
toward the maintenance of the free 
clinic in connection with the Veteri- 
nary School, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $325 additional from 
Messrs. Storey and Putnam, Trus- 
tees, to be used in payment of certain 
salaries in the Medical School, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pres- 
ident and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
March 23, 1897, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $100 from Mr. James 
Hazen Hyde, to be expended for the 
library of the Historical Department, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $2,400 additional through 
Mr. J. H. Gardiner, Treasurer, to be 
added to the Child Memorial Fund, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jacob 
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H. Schiff for his welcome gift of $500 
for the Semitic Library. 

Voted to change the title of Waldo 
Elias Boardman, D. M. D., from the 
Curator of the Dental Museum to 
Curator of the Dental Museum and 
Librarian. 

Voted to grant the request of Prof. 
E. S. Sheldon for leave of absence for 
the academic year 1897-98, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Sears Wilson Ca- 
bell, A. B., a member of the Board of 
Examination Proctors, to serve until 
Sept. 1, 1897, in place of Harry 
Augustus Bigelow, A. B., resigned. 


Meeting of April 12, 1897. 

The late William O. Moseley having 
by his last will bequeathed the sum of 
$50,000 to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, on the following 
terms: “ For the purpose of establish- 
ing a professorship in the Medical 
School connected with Harvard Col- 
lege, I give to the President and 
Fellows of the College the sum of 
$50,000, leaving it to them to decide 
what the professorship shall be that 
will be most for the interests of the 
School and the benefit of the medical 
art. And if in the opinion of the 
President and Fellows of the College 
the income from the said $50,000 will 
not be sufficient to pay an adequate 
salary to such professor as they may 
wish to appoint, I hereby authorize 
the Treasurer of the College to apply 
the income to the increase of the prin- 
cipal until an adequate sum shall have 
been accumulated for the purpose. 
And my desire is that the principal 
shall be kept good and preserved as a 
perpetual trust fund in memory of 
my son.” It was Voted to accept said 
bequest of $50,000 on the terms stated 
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in the bequest, and that Allen Danforth, 
the Deputy Treasurer of the College, 
be authorized to receive and receipt 
for the same when paid over to him 
by the executors of the estate of Wil- 
liam O. Moseley. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $50 from Mrs. Henry L. 
Higginson for the present use of the 
Pharmacological Laboratory of the 
Medical School, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $600 from Mrs. C. M. Bar- 
nard, being her fourteenth annual pay- 
ment for the Warren H. Cudworth 
Scholarships, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that for the current academic 
year and thereafter until further order 
of this Board, laboratory fees for 
laboratory courses in Psychology be 
the same as those for laboratory 
courses in Natural History. 

Voted to appoint Edward Hale, 
D. B., Assistant Professor of Homi- 
letics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1897. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Charles Lowell Young, A. B., in 
English; Herbert Maule Richards, 
S. D., in Botany. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported 
that he had received through Mr. 
Charles P. Lyman a gift of $50 to be 
used for the Charity Hospital for 
Animals in connection with the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, and that other 
gifts for the same purpose would 
probably be made. It was thereupon 
Voted that these gifts be gratefully 
accepted, that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to each 
subscriber, and that the name of each 
subscriber be entered upon the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 
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Voted that when students in Rad- 
cliffe College drop, during the year, 
courses taken by them in Harvard 
College, fees for their instruction in 
those courses shall be charged under 
the same rules as are applied to the 
fees of students in Harvard College 
in similar cases. 


Meeting of April 14, 1897. 

Voted to appoint Frank Beverly 
Williams, A. M., LL. B., Assistant 
Professor of Law for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint William Henry 
Schofield, Ph. D., Instructor in Eng- 
lish for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported 
that he had received from Mrs. Wil- 
liam O. Moseley and Mr. Charles F. 
Fairbanks, executors of the estate of 
Mr. William O. Moseley, $50,000, in 
payment of Mr. Moseley’s welcome 
bequest for establishing a professor- 
ship in the Medical School. 


Meeting of April 20, 1897. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported 
the receipt, through Mr. G. L. Kit- 
tredge, of $250 from the Department 
of English, for immediate use in 
purchasing books for the Child Me- 
morial Library, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $60 from Mrs. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, to be expended for Russian 
books for the College Library, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of April 26, 1897. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported 
that he had received through Mr. 
Charles P. Bowditch, from friends of 
the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, $150 
toward the salary of the Assistant in 
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Anthropology, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

A letter was received from J. Ack- 
erman Coles, A. M., M. D., offering, 
on behalf of his sister, Miss Emilie S. 
Coles, and himself, to give to Harvard 
University a life-size bronze bust of 
Socrates and its marble pedestal, be- 
longing to the estate of his father, the 
late Abraham Coles, A. M., M. D., 
Ph. D., LL. D. The offer was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to appoint George Andrew 
Reisner, Ph. D., Instructor in Semitic 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 
Francis William Loring to Car- 
oline Pule Carew, Dec. 30, 1896. 
Edwara Darley Boit to Flor- 
ence Little, at Biarritz, France, 
Jan. 5, 1897. 
Louis Mayo Brown to Ethel 
Gertrude Pratt, at Elmira, N. 
Y., April 28, 1897. 
Arthur Henry Lea to Caroline 
Tyler Brown, at Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., March 2, 1897. 
Eugene Dexter Hawkins to 
Julia Floyd Clarkson, at New 
York, N. Y., April 28, 1897. 
Winthrop Howland Wade to 
Caroline Hartwell Barr, at Bos- 
ton, April 20, 1897. 
Heman Lincoln Chase to Mar- 
garet Everett, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 11, 1896. 
Henry Hale Gilman to Helen 
Smiley, at Haverhill, Dec., 1896. 
Herbert Daniel Robbins to 
Mary Helen Carroll, at Paris, 
France, April 26, 1897. 
Odin Barnes Roberts to Ada 
Mead, at Boston, April 19, 
1897. 
George Pope Furber to Laura 
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1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1884. 


1886. 


1887. 
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M. Parker, at Brookline, Feb. 

15, 1897. 
1888. John Rice Eldridge to Imo- 
gene Rowell, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Nov. 25, 1895. 
Norman Francis Hesseltine to 
Alice Augusta Burt, at Boston, 
April 29, 1897. 
Carleton Hunneman to Annie 
Wilson Ingle, at Washington, 
D. C., April 29, 1897. 
James Howe Proctor to Mattina 
Jackson Riker, at New York, 
N. Y., April 28, 1897. 
Robert De Courey Ward to 
Emma Lane, at St. Louis, Mo., 
April 28, 1897. 
George Wheeler Keene to Lucy 
May Keen, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 20, 1897. 
Lewis Kennedy Morse to Annie 
Hooker Capron, at Boston, 
April 21, 1897. 
Dr. John Oenslager to Jane 
Laura Connely, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 22, 1897. 
John Orville Powers to Ada 
Elvira Weigel, at San Rafael, 
Cal., April 14, 1897. 
Gibson Tenney Williams to 
Alice Currier Perew, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., April 21, 1897. 
Robert McMaster Gillespie to 
Lillian N. Stokes, at New York, 
N. Y., April 21, 1897. 
Edward Sands Townsend to 
Georgie Dunlap Sanborn, at 
Somerville, Feb. 17, 1897. 
[1892.] Samuel Thompson Chase to 
Mary Louise Ayer, at Chicago, 
Tll., April 24, 1897. 
Edward Motley Weld to Sarah 
Lothrop King, at Boston, April 
22, 1897. 
Charles Warner Shope to Ione 
Wilhelmine Sutton, at New 
York, N. Y., April 19, 1897. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 
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1895. Paul Washburn to Mary Louise 
Brown, at Boston, April 27, 
1897. 

1896. Arthur Cheney Train to Ethel 
Kissam, at New York, N. Y., 
April 20, 1896. 

M. D. 1894. Frank Elliott Bateman 
to Sophia Clarke Washburn, at 
Boston, March 10, 1897. 

D. M.D. 1889. Patrick William 
Moriarty to Julia Maria Lom- 
bard, at Boston, April 18, 1897. 

D. M. D. 1896. Charles Winfield 
Crane to Annie D. Fantom, at 
Lynn, Dec. 25, 1896. 


NECROLOGY. 


Fresruary 1 To Aprit 30, 1897. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1834. Henry Blanchard, M.D., b. 25 
Sept., 1811, at Billerica; d. at 
Dorchester, 10 Feb., 1897. 

1834. Nathaniel West, b. 22 Oct., 
1814, at Salem; d. at Kentland, 
Ind., 13 April, 1896. 

1836. John Ruggles, b. 28 May, 1816, 
at Milton; d. at Brookline, 29 
April, 1897. 

1837. Francis Phelps, b. 3 Jan., 1807, 
at Boston; d. at Cambridge, 9 
March, 1897. 

1838. Elijah Wyman Stearns, b. 8 
Jan., 1813, at Bedford; d. at 
Boston, 1 Aug., 1896. 

1838. William Ezra Worthen, b. 14 
March, 1819, at Amesbury; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 2 April, 
1897. 

1840. Archibald Gracie King, b. 11 
July, 1821, at Everton, Eng.; d. 
at Weehawken Heights, N. J., 
21 March, 1897. 
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1841. Thomas Church Haskell Smith, 
b. 24 March, 1819, at Fairhaven; 
d. at Nordhoff, Cal., 8 April, 
1897. 

1842. Stephen Henry Phillips, LL. B., 
b. 16 Aug., 1823, at Salem; d. 
at Salem, 8 April, 1897. 

1847. William Allen Neil, b. 18 April, 
1827, at Columbus, Ohio; d. at 
Columbus, Ohio, 3 Jan., 1897. 

1848. Joseph Pringle Alston, b. 27 
Aug., 1828, at Charleston, S. 
C.; d. at Fairfield Plantation, 
Georgetown Co., S.C., 8 Jan., 
1897. 

1851. George Otis Shattuck, LL. B., 
b. 2 May, 1829, at Andover; d. 
at Boston, 23 Feb., 1897. 

1852. Samuel Hutchins Hurd, b. 27 
April, 1830, at Charlestown; d. 
at Atlantic City, N. J., 5 Feb., 
1897. 

1852. Darwin Erastus Ware, LL. B., 
b. 11 Feb., 1831, at Salem; d. 
at Boston, 2 April, 1897. 

1857. James Jackson Storrow, b. 22 
July, 1837, at Boston; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 15 April, 
1897. 

1860. Lewis William Tappan, b. 16 
Feb., 1840, at Boston; d. at 
Milton, 7 April, 1897. 

1861. Minot Gardner Gage, Rev., b. 
11 Sept., 1840, at Haverhill; d. 
at Leominster, 27 Feb., 1897. 

1865. John Kerr Tiffany, b. 9 Feb., 
1843, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 3 March, 1897. 

1866. Henry Marshall Tate, b. 2 Nov., 
1845, at Boston; d. at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 7 Feb., 1897. 

1873. George Rogers Wheelock, b. 4 
March, 1850, at Boston; d. at 
Calistoga, Cal., 25 March, 1897. 

1874. Walter Baker, Rev., b. 12 Aug., 
1849, at Medford; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 19 March, 1897. 
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1880. 


1882. 


1891. 


1892. 


1894. 


1849. 


1850. 


1852. 


1853. 


1864. 


1868. 


1877. 


1878. 


1883. 


Necrology. 


John Lamson Lamson, b. 6 
Jan., 1858, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 6 April, 
1897. 

Charles Eliot, b. 1 Nov., 1859, 
at Cambridge; d. at Brookline, 
25 March, 1897. 

William Russell Witherle, b. 
15 Aug., 1869, at Castine, Me.; d. 
at Somerville, 27 March, 1897. 
Charles Paine Cheney, b. 20 
Dec., 1869, at Boston; d. at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 3 Feb., 


. 1897. 


Charles Ziba Smith, b. 5 April, 
1871, at Ashfield; d. at Ashfield, 
4 Jan., 1897. 


Medical School. 
James Michael Sharkey, b. 
June, 1820, at Roscommon 
Ireland; d. at San Francisco, 
Cal., 2 Dec., 1896. 
Seth Loring Sprague, b. 25 Aug., 
1825, at Duxbury; d. at Weston, 
25 March, 1897. 
Edward Payson Abbe, b. 28 
Noy., 1827, at Litchfield, Conn.; 
d. at New Bedford, 25 Feb. 1897. 
Samuel Coleman Blake, b. 25 
July, 1826, at Bath, Me.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 6 Feb., 1897. 
William Andrews Browne, b. 
1841; d. at Baltimore, Md., 28 
March, 1897. 
John Ordway Webster, d. at 
San Diego, Cal., 5 Sept., 1896. 
Charles Wendell Cooper, b. 16 
May, 1851, at Calais, Me.; lost 
at sea near New York, N. Y., 
7 Feb., 1897. 
Fred Webster Whittemore, b. 
24 Aug., 1851, at Cambridge; 
d. at Cambridge, 14 April, 1897. 
Henry Winthrop Faulkner, b. 3 
Oct., 1860, at Billerica; d. at 
Billerica, 15 March, 1897. 


[ June, 


Dental School. 
1870. William Henry Thornton, b. 24 
April, 1844, at Providence, R. I. ; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 28 April, 
1897. 


Law School. 
William Bond, b. 9 April, 1828, 
at Sturbridge; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 27 March, 1897. 
Jeremiah Henry Sullivan, b. 
in Ireland; d. at Charlestown, 
30 Oct., 1896. 
Thomas Henry O’Connor, b. 20 
Dec., 1860, at Lowell; d. at 
Cambridge, 16 March, 1897. 


1850. 


1872. 


1894. 


Scientific School. 
Joseph Veazie, b. 6 May, 1840, 
at Boston; d. at Chelsea, 2 
March, 1897. 


1857. 


Graduate School. 
Lorenzo Nickerson Johnson, A. 
M., d. at Boulder, Colo., 27 Feb., 
1897. 


1892. 


Honorary Graduate. 
[LL. D.] John Randolph Tucker, 
b. 24 Dec., 1823, at Winches- 
ter, Va.; d. at Lexington, Va., 
13 Feb., 1897. 


1891. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Magazine. Any one having information of 
the decease of any Graduate or Temporary Mem- 
ber of any department of the University is asked 
to send it. 


[1841.] Charles Arey, Rev., b. 22 
Aug., 1832, at Wellfleet ; d. at 
Salem, 6 March, 1897. 

[1897.] Edward Loring Jones, d. at 
Portsmouth, N. H., 14 Feb., 
1897. 

[1897.] Wilson Ward Wormelle, d. 
at Brighton, 6 March, 1897. 








1897.] 


[1900.] Edward Dickson, d. at Boston, 
22 March, 1897. 

[L. S. 1841.] Frederick Danielson 
Lincoln, b. 27 April, 1817, at 
Brimfield ; d. at Cincinnati, O., 
7 March, 1897. 

[L. S. 1851.] William Cutting, b. 
1832, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 26 March, 
1897. 

[L. S. 1857.] Charles Horace Hub- 
bard, b. 25 Nov., 1834, at Nelson, 
N. H.; d. at Springfield, Vt., 
11 March, 1897. 

[L. S. 1861.] John Hartforde Tingley, 
b. 1841, at Norwich, Conn. ; d. 
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at New York, N. Y., 26 April, 
1897. 

[L. S. 1862.] Henry Dwight Hyde, b. 
April, 1838, at Southbridge ; d. 
at Boston, April 24, 1897. 

[L. S. 1866.] George Robert Fowler, 
b. 25 April, 1844, {at Concord, 
N. H.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
11 April, 1897. 

[L. S. 1869.] Benjamin Franklin 
Brickett, b. 10 April, 1846, at 
Haverhill ; d. at Haverhill, 19 
April, 1897. 

[L. S. 1893.] Thomas Francis Carney, 
b. at Lawrence ; d. at Lawrence, 
8 Feb., 1897. 








CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. V, No. 19, p. 426, for “before 1832” read “ before 1831.” 
p. 455, for “ Edward L. Pierce” read “ Henry L. Pierce.” 
p- 467, col. 1, 1. 6. from bottom, for “’90” read “93.” 





Statistics. 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


I. Srupents (CATALOGUE NumpeErs, 1896-97). 





Students. 


4th Year. 
| Graduate. 
New 


4 
5 





s * 


Harvard College . eee (; -17 
Scientific School ° 26 92 41 76 36 18 
Specials (College and. Scientific) 44 E 

GraduateSchool ...... a 2 95 | 285 10 





Total Arts and Sciences . 





Divinity School . . 
Law School . coe 
Medical School 
Dental School . 
Veterinary School 
Bussey Institution 





Total Professional Schools 





Total Universit 

Summer Schools (1896) . 3 
Radcliffe College [regular] . 
Radcliffe College special} 





Total University Influence 1960 501 y 4520 



































| 
| 





* Medical School and Bussey Institution figures revised to February 1. 


If. Orricers or InstRUcTION AND GOVERNMENT (CATALOGUE NUMBERS). 


| 





OTHER | ADMINIS- 
TEACHERS. RATION, 


FACULTIES. 








‘Assistants: 
and Demon- 


strators. 
Total Students. 


Professors. 

Asst. and 
Permanent 
Instructors. 
Instructors. 
Total Teachers. 
Secretz ries 
and Clerks. 








Corporation and 
Overseers 
Administrative Officers 
Curators, Librarians, etc. 
Teachers, Proctors 


Reo es 


sxse | Total Officers. 





8 


Arts and Sciences. . 
Divinity School . . 
Law School . e° 
Medical School . . : 
Dental School . 
Veterinary School. 

Bussey Institution 


bet ees 
bow BS 0000 


asnerx 





Total (less repetitions) . 


& 








Gain over 1805-9 . . 


| 
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